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MURAL PAINTINGS by F. S. LAMB. 


(Purit oF BouLANGER AND LEFEBYRE.) 


HE two Mural Paintings shown above were placed on either side of the screen at the back of the pulpit- 
platform in the CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION, WasuHinctTon, D.C., and are a part of the re- 


arrangement of the interior, which was recently completed as a Memorial of the late Gzorcz W. UrermMente. This 
work by the Messrs. Lams, of New York, included the decoration of the entire church, the richly jeweled 
mosaic rose window in the pulpit = and the new carved pulpit, chair, — and woodwork. 


The admirable results of a peopen combination of wood glass, and colos, under the guidance of one hand, is 


here manifest, and, emphasizing the appropriateness of such memorial work, also shows the wisdom of placing the 
entire artistic execution in the hands of specialists 1 in ecclesiastical art. 


* 


The Messrs. Lamp are Specialists in Ecclesiastical Art, and, being specialists, can arrange designs for the entire 


interior of the church, so that unity of effect will be secured in color, line, and proportion. They invite correspond- 
ence not only with those interested in giving memorials, but also with committees who have under consideration the erec- 
tion of new church buildings or the restoration of old ones, and particularly ask consultation at the earliest stage of building. 


The best results are always obtained if the arrangement of the interior is formulated, and DESIGNS DECIDED 


UPON, before even the foundation is said. 


Upon request, —_— data will be forwarded regarding Stained and 
Mosaic Glass, Color Decoration and Mural Painting, Carved Wood-work, Bronze, 
Brass, and Wrought Iron Work, Memorial Tablets, Marble Work, Mosaics, Commun- 
ion Silver, Ecclesiastical Embroideries, ete., ete. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


J. & B. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART WORKERS, 


sq CARMINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Nome Recent Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


CROWELL & 


| 13 Astor Place, New York. 
Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 


New anv Revisep EpitTion. with 40 fac-simile 
poems in autograph, and 32 full-page illustrations, 
from original designs. Over 900 pp., royal 8vo, 


gilt edges, $5 00; full levant, gilt, $10.00; tree | 


calf, gilt, $10.00. 
Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By Lovis ANTOINE Fauve_eT DE his 
private secretary. Edited by Cou. R. W. 
Latest American edition, with 34 full-page por- 
traits and other illustrations, and a complete in- 
dex, found only in this edition. 4 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, plain, $5.00; cloth, gilt top, $6.00; half 
calf, $10.00 ; half levant morocco, $15.00. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Over 600 illustrations; 
Calendered paper. Clvuth, gilt top, 15 vols., $22.50. 
half calf, extra, $45.0); half crushed morocco, 
$52.50; half crushed levant, $60.00. 

LITERARY EDITION. Fully illustrated. 8 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00. 

POPULAR EDITION. Illustrated. 6 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, plain, $9.00 ; half calf, $18.v0. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 

By W. Herworta Dixon. A History of the 
Tower of London. From the seventh Londun 
Edition. Complete in one volume. 12mo, with 
47 itlustrations, $2.00 ; half calf, $4.00. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose. 

By Anna L. WARD. WCUrown ovo, cluth, beveled 

buards, $2.00 ; half calf, $4.0. 

This is a companion volume to Miss Ward’s ** Dic- 
tionary of Quotations frum the Pvets.’’ It is ar- 
rauged on the same general principle, and contains 
upwards of six thousand short and pithy apothegums 
placed under the head of general subjects in alpha- 
betical order. Acomplete index makes the volume 
still more convenient for handy reference, and a 
mass of biographical material adds to its value. 


A Century of American Literature. 
Benjamin Franklin to James Russell Lowell. Se- 
lections frum a hundred authors. Chronologically 
arranged, with dates of births and deaths, index, 
and tabie of contents. Chosen and arranged by 
MUNTINGTON SmiTH. 12mo, 400 pp., cloth, $1.75; 
halt calf, 


A History of France. 

By Vicror Duruy, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. Abridged and translated from the seven- 
teeuth French edition, by Mrs. M. Carey, with 
an introductory notice, and a continuatiun to the 
year 1889, by J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Brown University. With 
twelve maps. l2mo, 70 pp., cloth, $2,00; half 
calf, $4.00. 


Convenient Houses : 

With Fiity Plans for the Housekeeper, 
Architect, and Housewife. 
through the House—Practical House Building— 
Busine:s Points in Building—How to Pay fora 
Hvuuse—etc. By Louis H. Gipson. 8vo, $2.50. 


Ad Lucem. 
Airanged by Mary Lioyp. Selections of Prose and 
Poetry for sutferimg ones. Parti-colored cloth, 
gilt top, lsmo, $1.00 ; seal leather, flexible, $1.75. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 
Selected and arranged by Anna H. Smita, with In- 
troduction by HusTInGTon SmitTH. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; cloth, lémo, gilt, $1.25; seal leather, flexi- 
ble, gilt, $2.00; full crushed morocco, gilt, $3.50. 


Tennyson’s Poems. 

Handy Volume Edition. 8 vols. Cloth, gilt cop, 
fancy leatherette case, $6.00; half Russia, gilt 
edges, leather box, $12.00; half calf, gilt edges, 
$12.00; American seal Russia, gilt edges, round 
corners, fancy leatherette case, $15.00; full calf, 
gilt edges, flexible round corners, boxed uniform 
with binding, $21.00. 


Metzerott, Shoemaker. 

A Novel written in an unpretentious style, witha 
masterly blending of pathos and humor, with an 
extraordinary galaxy of interesting characters, 
with arapid movement and dramatic climaxes. 
A notable work of fiction. 12mo, $1.50. 


Social Aspects of Christianity. 
By Professor Ricuarp T. Ety, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 12mo, 90 cents. 

Professor Ely, although in thorough sympathy with 
evangelical Christianity, finds something to criticise 
in the wide divergence between the professions and 
the practices of the church. In this new work of his 
he sets forth fearlessly and yet in a friendly spirit 
the faults that are apparent to the eyes of a thought- 
ful layman. 


Impressions of Russia. 

By Branpes, author of Eminent Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century.’’ Translated from 
the Danish by 8. C. Eastman. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

** This is by far the most important book on Russia 

that has been published for some years. ... ihe 
judgment of so great an authority may be deemed 
conclusive by ordinary readers.’’— Zhe Nation. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 ASTOR PLACE. 
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SOME NEw. PUBLICATIONS. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: Her Life, Letters, and Journal. Edited 
by Epnau D. Curney. With portraits and view of the Alcott Home in Concord. 
One volume. 16mo. Uniform with ** Little Women.’’ Price, $1.50. 
** Probably the most beautiful life of all American women of,letters."’—Kansas City Times. 


POETICAL WORKS OF SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. Complete with 
new preface for American edition. Two volumes. Cloth. 12mo. Price, $4.00. 


Half calf, $8.00. 


A FEW MORE VERSES. By 


Susan One volume. 16mo 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. An entirely new collection, and companion to the first volume, 


** Verses by S. C.”’ 


Uniform in style with ‘‘ Ramona.”’ 


** Well were it if all verse were as good as this.’’— Boston Courier. 


CHATA AND CHINITA. A Novel. 
One volume. 


By Mrs. LovisE PALMER HEAVEN. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. ~ 


-_ “*In many ways a remarkable novel. Few readers who once take up this fascinating tale of love and 
adventure will lay it down without finishing it.""— Boston Transcript. . 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH: A Comparison. By Pup GiBeRt 
HAMERTON, author of ‘‘ Etching,and Etchers,’’ ‘‘ Thoughts About Art,’ ‘‘ Human 
Intercourse,’’ ete. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
**One of the most important studies in comparative nationality in modern literature.”’— Beacon. 


LIL. By the Author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission,” “ Pen,” etc. One volume. 


l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


** Nothing makes a home more attractive for children thanSjust such little stories as ‘ Lil.’’’—Hartford 


Post 


JUST SIXTEEN. A New Volume of Stories. By Susan Cootipce. Square 
16mo. Cloth. Uniform with *‘ What Katy Did,’ “‘A Little Country Girl,” ete. 


Price, $1.25. 


** Pure in tone, bright of spirit, delightfully fresh in manner, and lifelike in movement.’’— Boston Times. 


FLIPWING THE SPY. A Sto 


HOEFT, author of **‘ Sparrow the Tramp.”’ 


-16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


for Children. By F. WeEssEt- 
With illustrations by Miss A. L. Plympton. 


* A story to be enjoyed by every child, of small or larger growth, to whom Grimm and Andersen are 


ear.”’— 7ranscri 


KIBBOO GANEY; or, The Lost Chief of the Copper Mountain. 


A Story of Travel and Adventure in the heart of Africa. With illustrations. 


Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
** A boy’s book of unusual merit.’’— Beacon. 
THE KINGDOM OF COINS. 


JOHN BRADLEY GILMAN. 
board covers. Price, 60 cents. 


Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 


16mo, 


A Tale for Children of All Ages. By 
Small 4to. Illuminated 


A new and original story about ‘* Bad Penny ” pos other pennies, the ‘* mare ’’ that ‘* money makes go,”’ 
place. 


and other queer things to be seen in that strange 


THEIR CANOE TRIP. A Boy’s Book. By Mary P. W. Smiru, author 
of ** Jolly Good Times,” ‘‘ The Browns,” ete. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
** Lively, amusing, realistic, and brightly written.’’— Advertiser. . 


LULU’S LIBRARY. 


By Louisa M. Atcorrt. 


Volume III. 16mo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.00. Contains ‘‘ Recollections of My Childhood,” written by Miss Alcott 


shortly before her death. 


Send for our New Descriptive Catalogue (free) containing list of other presentation books. 
Our books are sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Have You Read the December 


THE BEST THOUGHTS 
of LEADING THINKERS. 


W. H. H. “ADIRONDACK”? MURRAY 
contributes an articleon The Religious Ques- 
tion ; or, The Christianity of Christ; What 
Is It, and Where Found ? That is, unquestion- 
ably, the effort of his life, and is one of the most 
valuable contributions to the theological literature 
of this century. 


REV. MINOT Je SAVAGE, Pastor of the 


Church of the Unity, B ston, contributes an article 
on Agencies that are Working a Revolu- 
‘ tion in Theology, which should be read by all 
having faith in the ultimate triumph of Christianity. 


RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER, claimea 
by the Boston Herald to be one of the brainiest and 
most original thinkers on the continent, contributes 
an original article on the Use of History in the 
Public Schools. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE writes a noteworthy 
paper entitled Centuries of Dishonor. 


GEORGE E. McNEILL, the eminent labor 


advocate, replies to Austin Corbin’s strictures on 
labor organizations in the September North Ameri- 
can Review ; a powerful argument which all labor- 
ing men should read. 


Among other leading thinkers who contribute to 
this issue are 


HELEN CAMPBELL, Causes of Poverty; 
PROF. J. RODES BUCHANAN, 


Development of Genius; 


REY. C. A. BARTOL, 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


N. P. GILMAN, the talented Editor of che 
Literary World, and others. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 


Lhe Atlantic Monthly 
for 1890 will contain 


SIDNEY, 


A Serial Novel by MRS. DELAND, author 
of ** John Ward, Preacher.”’ 


OVER THE TEACUPS, 


A Series of Papers by OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 


FELICIA, 


A Serial by a new writer, Miss FANNY 
MURFREE, sister to ‘‘ Charles Egbert 
Craddock.”’ 


HISTORICAL PAPERS 


By JOHN FISKE. 


SOME FORGOTTEN 
POLITICAL CELEBRITIES 


A Series of Papers by FRANK GAYLORD 
COOK. 
Also Stories, Poems, Trave: {Sketches, 


Essays, Papers on Education, Politics, Art, 
etc., by the best American writers. 


TERMS: 84 a year in advance, 
postage free. : 


The Nov.and Dec. numbers sent* free to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 


+1890 are received before Dec. 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


ANTED] A Christian gentleman or lady in 
scription book, Home Beyond, 
cest commendations from en an 
religious papers. Just the book md a ‘Christmas. 
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Nov. 21,1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Hon. W. E. Gladstone says in the “ Nineteenth Century : ” 6 Tt may even 
“be pronounced a book without a parallel.” 


MARIE 


THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST. 


“FROM CHILDHOOD TO DEATH.” 


Translated by Mary J. SERRANO, with appendix describing a-visit to Mile. Bashkirtseff, by Francors: Cop- 

PEE. One octavo volume, with Portrait and Illustrations, new style of binding, gilt top, etc. Price, 

$2.00. ' 

In this Journal Mlle. Bashkirtseff not only writes of herself with perfect frankness, but ‘she is equally 
frank in speaking of the artists and men of letters who were her companions in Paris from 1878 to 18%. With 
such enthusiastic praise as this book has evoked. it cannot fail to attract the attention of those who read for 
instruction and those who read for entertainment only. 


HELen ZIMMEEN{says,.in Blackwood’s Magazine : Josepuine LaAzarvs says, in Scribner’s Magazine: 


= ae one can ne dewn, without emotion, the es **The journal of Marie Bashkirtseff is in many 

his diary, in which a human soul has v olun y pine a ~ ue book—something never before at- 

its very ‘inmost fibers bare before us. ” meses never to be at tempted again. 
whole book is monument.’’ 


The Rivers of Great Bethain:: Dante Gabriel Rossetti as 


Rivers of the East Coast. Designer and Writer. 
Descriptive, historical, pictorial. With numerous | | 

highly finished engravings. Royal 4to, 384 pages, Notes {by Wiit1am Micnaet Rossetti, including a 

cloth, gilt, ete. Price, $15.00. prose paraphrase of ‘‘ The House of Life.’’ Price, 


New Zealand After Fifty | gw. 


Years. | In this volume the author has not attempted to 
By EpwarRD WAKEFIELD. With numerous illustra- | Write a biographical or critical account of Dante 
tions. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Rossetti, shrinking modestly from a task which he 


— would be suré to perform well. ‘* Miueis a book of 
irom, memoranda and of details,’ he says; but it is more 


ing than that, for the thread upon which these memo- 
habit of stud every subject thoroughly, and randa are strung is of, spun gold, which’ lends a brill- 


partly from the good fortune of possessing a clear, 
direct, and graphic style. He has the advantage, too, re what might be, but is far from being, dull 


in describing strange lands, of being an excellent 


naturalist. 
Star-Land. 


Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders 


of the Heavens. By Sim Rosert 8. LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.8., author of ** Story of the Heav- Errigz{I. Lang. Illustrated by J. Louis Wess. 


ens,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, $2.00. New and unique binding, $2.50. 


THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 


By Atrrep Tennyson. After illustrations by WEDwo WapswontH, beautifully’reproduced in mono- 
tones in the highest style of the lithographic art. New and elegant binding, $2.50. 


The popularity of Tennyson’s ** Song of the Brook ”’ is as lasting as the brook itself—it ** goes om for- 
ever.’”’ The artist could scarcely have selected a poem more suggestive of pictures than this popular favorite, 
and his pencil has caught inspiration from the text. From the design on the front cover, which is as grace 
ful as it is novel, to the little picture on the back, it is all in keeping with the graceful flowing of the lines. 
The effect of the lithographic work is such as to make the reproductions appear like original drawings. 


Complete Catalogue free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 104%& 106 Fourth Ave, N. Y. 


OTHROP MAGAZINES. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


WIDE AWAKE. | THE PANSY. 


ENLARGED. 


“The brightest of the children’s magazines,” as the 
Springfield Republican calls Wipk AWAKE, will, with 
the beginning of its new volume, enlarge its borders 
to accommodate the host of new and striking things 
prepared for the children, the youth, and the family. 


For Wipg AWAKEis rapidly becoming a magazine for 
the family, suiting, with its varied table of contents, 
the wants of each member of the household. . 


And yet the price, $2.40 a year, will so un- 
changed. 
There will be FIVE GREAT SERIALS, by 
WILLIAM 0. STODDARD, 
HERBERT D. WARD, 
HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 
MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, 
CHARLES REMINGTON TALBOT. 


Mother Goose. Set to Music. 


The handsomest juvenile of the year. New edition 
Elegantly done in lithographic colors. Music by 


ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. 


An Illustrated Monthly of 35 to 40 pages, 
devoted to Young Folks. For Sunday and 
week-day reading. 

IsABELLA M. ALDEN (Pansy) and G. R. 
AupEN, Editors. 

A New Serial by Pansy: Miss Dez Dunmore Bry 
ANT. Pansy’s Golden Text Stories will have for their 
title HeLten THE Historian. Margaret Sidney will 
have a seria) story, AUNT ParLENA—a story for boys 
and girls. Mrs. C. M. Livingston will continue the 
popular Basy’s Corner. Felix Oswald, M.D., will 
give aseries of papers. The J. 8. C. E. (** Junior 
\Society of Christian Endeavor’’) is designed for a 
younger class than those already connected with the 
** Christian Endeavor Society.” 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
$1.00 A YEAR, 


There will be an illustrated story of adventure by | This is the magazine for little folks beginning to 
GRANT ALLEN, entitled ‘‘ Wednesday, the read for themselves. Seventy-five full-page pictures 
Tenth:’? A Tale of the South Pacific. and hundreds of smaller ones. In 1890 will be given 


MARGARET SIDNEY will contribute a series | THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF MoPsEY AND HER 
of North Carolina character sketches. BrotrHer Hans, a charming serial by L. T. Meade. 


ol Twelve papers by Mrs. Fanny A. Deane, about the 

BLACK, Ame- NATIONAL AND Fiowers. Exquisite pictures 

ur Factegrapay- of the flowers. The adventures of TROTTING, a 

There will be twelve papers on ‘* Business OPENINGS | delightful, naughty little rabbit, by Emilie Poulsson. 

FoR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. TRAMP AND TRINKETS: The surprising things seen by 

MRS. EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN will con- | a traveling dog and doll. Six Storms or Breps, 
tribute twelve letters to young girls. with full-page pictures, etc. 


There will be © AnD PLATEROUND/ mVEAND. 50 A YEAR. 


‘TALES. 
x There will be handsomely illustrated articles by | This is the one magazine in the world that brings 
celebrated writers, on ‘*‘ Dolls of Noted Women,”’ | happy hours for baby and restful hours for mamma in 
“How the Cossacks Play Polo,’’ ** Japanese Fighting | the nursery. For 1890 there will be twelve charming 
Kites,” **How to Build a Military Snow Fort,”’ | stories by Margaret Johnson, with delightful pictures, 
“Indian Baseball|Players,”’ ‘* The Home of Ramona,’’ | Potty .Pry and ToppLEexins. Twelve stories of a 
and many others. baby and his happenings,’’ Wonper Days or Basy 
Quantities of short stories, bright and fascina.ing, | Bun, by Emilie Poulsson,. Dainty stories, poems, 
by the best authors, will delight the young people. jingles, pictures. 


Specimen Copies of All Four, 15 Cents; of Any one, 5 5 Cents. 


PUBLISHERS, D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


those in the many other works 
hand. 


DAUDET. 


New volumes tn the untform edition of his writings. 


JACK. ARTISTS’ WIVES. 


Illustrated by Myrbach. Illustrated by Rossi, Bieler, etc. 
Transiated by LAURA ENsor. Each 12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 
‘ Preceding issues in this series : 
Tartarin of Tarascon.—Sappho. 
Tartarin on the Alps.—Thirty Years of Paris. 
La Belle Nivernaise.—Recollections of a Man of Letters. 
Also, Uniform with the above : | 
Afloat. By Guy pE MAuPAssAntT. 


By Ame.ia B. Epwarps, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., etc. With upwards 
of seventy Illustrations engraved on wood by G. Pearson, after 
drawings by the author. Revised edition, with fresh notes, 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. = 


** Miss Edwards’s ‘A Thousand Mi. cor up the met tle’ is one of the classics of the literature of | 


of w ‘oh it is the narrative teen years ago that expedition was made, and more than ten years 
ago this narrative was aie For some time since out of print, it is now reissued, in 
compacted but not abridged form, revised, retouched here and there with some points of latest re- 
search, but remaining in all essentials as it originally was, one of the brilliant, fascinating books 
of travel Sor all time.’’—Literary World. 


Egypt. Her work as an een and nee be reputation as such, began with the expedition 


——o THE SAME AUTHOR, AND UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE : 


“Untrodden Peaks and 
Untrequented Valleys.” 


A Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites. 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


** It is quite a treat to fall in with this bright, breezy record, in every line of which we seem to 
hear the ring of that cheery laughter ‘wherewith its author greets every new mishap of the road, 
meeting scanty food, hard quarters, noise, dirt, rain, bad roads, the buffeting of mountain storms, 
one the stu _ of mountain peasants, not as a direct personal i injury to be avenged by a 
tll humor, but as a kind of rough practical joke, rather exhilarating than otherwise.”’—New 

imes. 


FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF THE YOUNG. 


Foggerty’s Fairy: A Collection of all] The Modern Seven Wonders of the 
the Christmas Tales contributed by W.S.{ World. ByCuarurs Kent. With illus- 
GILBERT to the leading London journals,| trations. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
on which many of his comic operas were : 

Comprises descriptions (in language readily under- 

founded. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, stood by all) of (1) The Steam-Engine ; (2) The Elec- 

The author of *‘ Bab” Ballads and ‘‘ Pinafore” | tric Telegraph ; (3) The Photograph; (4) The Sewing- 

needs no introduction to American readers. The | Machine; (5) The Spectroscope; (6) The Electric 
tales on which his operas were founded can afford not | Light ; (7) The Telephone. 

less delight to thei - 


selves have done to their hearers. With ill - 
Rasthienes. f h WAY. ith illustrations printed in colors 
a 8. Translated from the French by Edmund Evans. 4to, boards, $1.00; 


of ARNOLD Boscowirz by C. B. Pitman. 
cloth, $1.25 


With 57 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
A graphic and entertaining account of these con-| Miss Cossiinani’s latest book will give pleasure to 


vulsions of nature, showing their origin, characteris- {t8 happy possessors as well by the new amusements 
tics and effects, with descriptions of the most nota- | it describes as by the charming illustrations which 
ble ones recorded in history. embellish it. 


The Leatherstocking Tales. By J.Frex- More Magic: A New Book on Conjuring. 
IMORE Cooper. Comprising the Deer-; By Professor Horrmann. With numerons 
slayer, The Pathfinder, The Last of the illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. ~ 
Mohicans, The Pioneers, and The Prairie. The conjuring books of Professor Hoffmann have so 


Revised edition, with 


With colored plates by Nister, and other long held their popularity that a new work by him . 


(uniform with his *‘ Modern Magic ’’) is sure of an 


illustrations. S8vo, cloth, $3.00. | 
| eager welcome. 


The most attractive edition for the young yet pub- 
Eehes of these famous American frontier stories. Life and Adventures of Robin Hood. 


ough comprised in one the isin 
By Joun B. Marsn. New edition. With 


ae is pen and easily read, the paper excel- 
ent, and the binding strong and handsome. These)  oolored and plain illustrations. 12mo, 
| cloth, $1.50. 


Tales are also issued in 5 vols. (in a box), at $4.50 per 
Cnpee : The Adventures of a Dog. | Stories of the hero outlaw of Sherwood Forest, and 
By Madame P. pr Translated of his “ merry men in Lincoln green,” will doubtless 
by Laura Ensor. With 76 illustrations by continue to hold the same fascination over the imagi- 
nation of the young in the future that they have in 
Myrbach. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. the past. Mr. Marsh’s book has long been acknowl- 


A French naval story of travel and adventure, re- | edged to be one of the best on this subject, and a new 


counting what befell a sailor lad and his dog co +48 : “: 
fon, delightfully told and beautifully illustrated. | 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin. By Ros- meee 
ERT BRowntnc. With 35 original illustra- | P¥thia’s Pupils. From the German of 
tions by Kate Greenaway. Engraved and Eva HaRrtn gga By Mrs. J. W. Davis. 
printed im colors by Edmund Evans. Me-! . With original illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


dium 4to, boards, $2.00. $1.25. 
**An ideal story for young girls.’’— Albany Journal. 
**One of the most delightful girl stories of the 
Baltimore American. 
**It will always be a favorite in the domestic 
circle.”’— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


The designs which Miss Greenaway’s fancy has 
 nyercen for this most pathetic classic of childhood, 
one of the greatest poets of the ape Period, 
are as winning and as Peal of a gracefulness as 
lustrated by her 


*,.* For sale by all booksellers, or —_ postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price, by 
he publi hers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“THE 


Illustrated by Abbey and Parsons. 

“The Quiet Life.” Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Motive set forth ina 
Prologue and Epilogue by Austin Dosson ; the whole adorned with numerous 
Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY and ALFRED Parsons. Pp. 106. 4to, Orna- 
mental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Jn a Boz.) 


A charming book, which it will be hard for this season’s collection of gift-books to sur- 
pass in permanent value.— Nation, 4 


One of the rarest gift-books ever offered to the American public.— Boston Transcript. 


CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. With Descriptive Text by 
the Rev. Richard WHEATLEY, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. Pp. xx., 272. 
Folio, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $10.00. (Jn a Boz.) 


Every congregation ought to purchase a copy of this elegant edition for the library of 
its pastor.—_N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Not only a rich holiday gift volume, but it is also a work of permanent standard value. 
— Saturday Mining Gazette, Boston. 


WINTERS IN ALGERIA. 


By an American Artist. 
Winters in Algeria. Written and Illustrated by FrRepErRIck ARTHUR BRIDGMAN. 
Pp. viii., 262. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


Mr. Bridgman shows that he can use the pen or the pencil with equal facility. He 
— = ease and elegance, furnishing many lively pictures of Oriental life and manne rs. 
—N. Y. Sun. 


““HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, ”’ 
FOR 1889. Vol. X. 


With about 750 Illustrations and about 900 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 
Vols. VIII. and IX., $3.50 each. Vols. I. to VII. out of print. 


Unsurpassed among serials for children.—Saturday Review, London. 

By far the choicest juvenile weekly.— Philadelphia Press. 

It contains a rich and fascinating variety of reading, and a wealth of illus trations.— 
Intervor, Chicago. 


NAST’S MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL. 


Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the Human Race. Pp. 130. 4to, Cloth, 
Illuminated, $2.00. 


Eve 
copy of 


COLONEL KNOX’S BOY TRAVELLERS. 


The Boy Travellers in Mexico. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to North- 
ern and Central Mexico, Campeachey, and Yucatan. With a Description ofthe 
Republics of Central America and of the Nicaragua Canal. By THomas W. 
Knox, Author of “The Boy Travellers in Australasia,” “The Boy Travellers 
on the Congo,” “The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire,” etc. Profusely 
Illustrated. Pp. xx., 552. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


Full of information, which is one of the ag om of Colonel Knox in preparing his 
admirable stories of travel and adventure, and the whole is set off with appropriate illustra- 
tions on almost every page.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


COFFINS LATEST BOOK. 


Redeeming the Republic. The Third Period of the War of the Rebellion in the 
Year 1864. By CuHarikrs CARLETON COFFIN, Author of “ Drum-Beat of the 
Nation,” “Marching to Victory,” ete. Copiously Illustrated. Pp. xvi., 478. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


We know of no war series for young people which is so attractive for its intelligent 
portrayal of motives, its racy description, and its bright anecdotes.— Boston Journal. 


CARLETON’S NEW POEMS. 


City Legends. By W111 Carterton, Author of “Farm Legends,” “ Farm Bal- 
lads,” etc. Illustrated. Pp. 170. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.00 ; 
Gilt Edges, $2.50 ; Full Seal, $4.00. 

This is Mr. Carleton’s best book, and it will be found very good.— Boston Herald. 


CITY BOYS IN THE WooDs. 


A Story of Adventures. 
City Boys in the Woods; or, A Trapping Venture in Maine. By Henry P. WELLs, 
Author of “The American Salmon-Fisherman,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


There is no lack of adventures nor of the good advice that a practiced sportsman can 
give to a beginner.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


* * The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER 
* 

& BroTHERs, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Can- 

or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER’s CATALOGUE sent on 

receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


is book.— Pittsburgh Post. 


home in the United States would be happier and brighter on Christmas Day for a 
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William Dean Howells indulges in a fancy, and finds a reason for it in 
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We send our readers this week a special 
Thanksgiving number of forty pages. Never 
before in its history has The Christian 
Union had occasion to express so strongly 
its appreciation of the kind services of its 
host of readers, who are also a host of 
friends, and its gratitude for prosperity of 
the largest and most substantial kind. 
Those who have watched the paper for the 
last two years do not need to be told that its 
growth in that period has been remarkable. 
Itis a great source of gratitude to all those 
who are interested in it, both financially 
and editorially, that it has commended 
itself to so large anumber of the most intel- 
ligent veaders and to such an increased 
patronage of the best class of advertisers. 
Plans now maturing will make its leader- 
Ship still more evident in 1890. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


NIVERSAL interest bas been excited during 
the last few days by the news from Brazil, but 
the dispatches are so incomplete that no one as yet 
fully understands the situation. The facts seem to 
be that General Fonseca, a distinguished officer in 
the Brazilian army, securing the co-operation of the 
army, especially of the garrison at Rio Janeiro, on 
the eve of the assembling of the Brazilian Parlia- 
ment, has overturned the Government of Dom 
Pedro, proclaimed a Republic, under the title of 
the United States of. Brazil, made himself Presi- 
dent, and organized a ministry ; but no one in this 
country, either Brazilian or American, seems to 
understand the immediate cause of this sudden 
overthrow of the Brazilian monarch. Dom Pedro 
has been in many respects an ideal ruler; thor- 
oughly liberal in his opinions, kindly in his nature, 
a man of a fine degree of intelligence, devoted to the 
welfare and development of his country, he has 
given the Brazilians quite as much freedom as 
they could secure under a republic. To all intents 
and. purposes, Brazil has been as free as if she had 
elected her own ruler. No ‘Liberal in Brazil has 
been more progressive than the Emperor, no re- 
former more full of zeal for reform; and it is quite 
likely that Brazil has committed the anomalous 
act of expelling a monarch because of his liberal 
tendencies, and then setting up a republic. ‘The 
abolition of slavery caused a good deal of hardship 
and of course excited a good deal of animosity, 
and it is quite possible that this animosity has 
vented itself against the Emperor. The revolution 
seems to have been carried out with as little dis- 
turbance as possible. Dom Pedro has been exiled 
and has gone to Portugal, his civil list being con- 
tinued. All the engagements of the former minis- 
try are to be respected, and the manifesto of the 
Provisional Government declares that the object 
of the new régime is to promote peace and _ pros- 
perity. The present constitution of the Senate 
will be maintained, and no violent changes will be 
made. The dispatches which we have condensed 
are from Rio Janeiro. So far, the revolution is a 
military insurrection, and if the Brazilian Parlia- 
ment declines to approve of what has been done, 
it may end in a military dictatorship. 
* 
The movement among the Central American 
Republics toward confederation and ultimate na- 


tional unity receives a marked acceleration in the 
action of the Diet now in session at San Salvador. 
That body has approved, in general, a plan of union 
for the five countries. We referred some months 
ago to a project of confederation the details of 
which had been published, but this new scheme is 
far in advance of that, and seems almost certain to 
result in a single Central American Republic within 
a few years. It provides for a common Executive, 
who, with a Council, is to have charge of all the 
foreign relations of the different governments, so 
that, in the eyes of the outside world, there will be 
but one nationin Central America. The Executive, 
with the approval of the Council, will have the ap- 
pointment of all diplomatic and consular officers, 
and will be empowered to negotiate treaties, to 
receive foreign ambassadors, and, in short, to unify 
all Central America in external affairs. The sepa- 
rate republics are to retain complete control over 
their own domestic concerns, no provision being 
made as yet for a federal legislature. But it is 
expected that the advantages to be derived from 


this partial unification will so intensify the senti- 


ment in favor of a more perfect union that it can 
be accomplished within a decade; it is accordingly 
provided that a Constituent Assembly shall be con- 
vened in 1900 to draft a constitution and inaugurate 
a national government modeled on that of the 
United States. Of course the Diet can only rec- 
ommend such a plan to the several republics, which 
must themselves, in their legislatures, have the final 
word about it; but as their representatives in the 
Diet are influential men, who would aim to reflect 
public opinion, agreement in the Diet seems to fore- 
token agreement in the countries behind it. 


* * 
* 


The new law which the Government has intro- 
duced into Parliament, on the subject of Socialism, 
is exciting much discussion in Germany. It was 
in 1867 that the first vote of exceptional powers 
was made, for the purpose of suppressing Socialistic 
agitation, but they were voted only for a period 
of two years, so that the Government has had to 
come from time to time asking their renewal. The 
new law is to be, if it passes, a permanent meas- 
ure. A long report is submitted to Parliament, 
along with the new bill, in which the Government 
sets forth the history of the similar measures of 
the past, and declares that it does not combat 
ideas or teaching, but only violations of the public 
peace and dangerous agitation. Prussia, Saxony, 
Hesse- Darmstadt, and Hamburg approve the bill; 
the other States—a large majority—give only a 
conditional assent. ‘To secure their end—that is, a 
permanent grant of power—the Government leaders 
are willing to modify the existing law in some 
minor particulars; for example, they propose a 
Committee on Complaints, composed of magis- 
trates, before which cases of alleged abuse of the 
law can be brought. ‘Their concessions by no 
means satisfy the opposition ; the National Liberals 
strongly object to the bill in its present shape. ‘They 
desire to have the Supreme Court have jurisdiction 
in cases of alleged abuse, and to have an appeal 
to that Court act as a stay on all proceedings till 
the case is heard. They also oppose the clause 
giving the Government the right of expulsion of 
Socialists; it can be put into operation whenever 
the minor state of siege is declared in any city or 
province, and the return of an expelled person can 
take place only with the consent of the police 
authorities. This amounts to banishment, of course. 
The law will probably have to be seriously modified 
before it can pass. Besides the opposition of the 
Socialistic party, it will encounter antagonists in 


all those who perceive that its stern provisions 
may be invoked against themselves as well as 
against the Socialists. 

* 


* 


In spite of the repressive measures which the 
Government has taken from time to time, Social- 
ism continues to spread in Germany. It looks very 
much as if Bismarck’s attempts to suppress active 
Socialism on the one hand, and on the other to 
bribe the working classes by a very mild form of 
State Socialism, were doomed to failure. His State 
Socialism is embodied in the scheme which makes 
the State the insurer of the workingman against 
accidents, and of the small landowner or peasant 
against disasters of certain kinds, and which guar- 


antees support of the workingman in old age. The | 


fight in the Reichstag, therefore, is a fight between 
different kinds of Socialism—the State Socialism of 
Bismarck and the Radical Socialism of the Social- 
istic party. The decision will depend upon a body 
of men who stand between the two and adhere to 
neither system. Bismarck wants to be done with 
the necessity of persuading the Reichstag to con- 
tinue the Socialistic laws from time to time by 


inducing them to make these laws perpetual. To - 


secure this end he will endeavor to gain the sup- 
port of the Catholic party in the Reichstag, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to disarm as far as 
possible the Socialists themselves by an exhibit of 
what he is doing for the working classes. As we 
have already hinted, the law, if passed in its pres- 
ent shape, may develop unexpected resources of 
repression in the hands of a very aggressive Govern- 
ment. It will be easy, under the pretext of sup- 
pressing Socialistic tendencies, to lay a heavy hand 
on almost any form of Liberal agitation or organ- 
ization. There are now more than twenty pro- 
nounced Socialists in the Reichstag where ten years 
ago there were only three. ‘These members are 
certain to make a vigorous fight against a law which 
might shut the Socialist party entirely out of the 
Reichstag and lay its whole political activity under 
crushing proscription. 


* 
* 


Nothing in Austrian polities is more noteworthy 
than the rising sense of nationality on the part of 
the Czechs of Bohemia. ‘The sessions of the Bo- 
heraian Diet are continually agitated by the intrusion 
of questions growing therefrom. At its very open- 
ing, as we have reported, the Young Czech party, 
which won such great successes in the recent elec- 
tions, came forward with a bold petition: to the 
Emperor asking him to consent to be crowned as 
King of Bohemia at Prague. ‘The leader of this 
party, M. Gregr, took oecasion of the moving of 
the address to make a long oration setting forth the 
hopes and aims of his followers. 
undue prominence given to the German element in 
the Empire, and especially in Bohemia, and declared 
that the Young Czechs looked confidently forward 
to the restoration of the ancient kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, with its historical rights and privileges. The 
oration made a great impression, but the whole 
matter was referred to a committee, and, it is 
thought, will not be reported upon at all; but the 
Young Czechs have accomplished their main pur- 
pose at present, which is to declare their position. 
Shortly after came the interpellation of the new 
Governor of Bohemia, Count Thun, on the sup- 
pression of the Leseverein of Czechstudents. These 
reading circles had been suppressed at the time of 
their sending an address to the students of te 


University of Paris on the opening of the Nouvelle . 


Sorbonne. The Governor declared it to have been 
an ‘illegal manifestation,” which means that the 
address breathed too strongly of the spirit of inde- 


He denounced the 
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pendence and Czech nationality. ‘The whole move- 

ment is already a significant one. 
* * 

We have recorded from time to time the awaken- 

ing of European sentiment against the slave trade, 

and the rapid extension of an organized movement 

in the form of anti-slavery societies—a movement 


“in which Catholics and Protestants have come 


together for a common purpose. The agitation has 
spread through Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Spain, England, the Netherlands, and Sweden, and 
has been largely the work of one man, Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s eloquent and irresistible energy recalling 
in some respects the preaching of Peter the Hermit. 
The coast of Zanzibar has been patrolled for months 
past by German and English war vessels, and there 
is every indication that the Great Powers are really 
serious in their determination to break up the atro- 
cious slave trade in the Dark Continent. On Mon- 
day of this week the representatives of fourteen 
nations met in Brussels for the purpose of discuss- 
ing and adopting practical measures looking to the 
extinction of the infamous trade. The statement 
that 2,000,000 lives are sacrificed yearly by the 
slave hunters and dealers seems incredible, but this 
statement receives the indorsement of the only men 
who have been able to make an examination of the 
facts, and the testimony of Stanley, Cameron, and 
the other explorers, with that of the missionaries 
with Cardinal Lavigerie at their head, is conclusive. 
So colossal a crime demands combined European 
action, and that action is likely to be taken. The 
King of the Belgians has shown a noble spirit in 


es in Africa, and it is largely due to 
s zeal and patience that this movement has now 


taken a practical form. The outcome of this week’s 
conference is likely to be the continuation of the 
patrol of the Eastern coast, in conjunction with the 
patrol of the Congo River and the great Lakes of 
Central Africa, which are on the highways of the 


Arab slave-hunters. 


* 


‘Our readers will be interested in the account 
which we give from a special correspondent of the 


exercises attending the centennial of the establish- | 


ment of the first Roman Catholic diocese in this 
country, and of the discussions which took place in 
the Congress of Roman Catholic Laymen in Balti- 
more last week. ‘The occasion naturally brought 
eulogistic oratory to the front, and the services of 
Roman Catholics in the early history of the coun- 
try were emphasized somewhat out of proportion to 
the facts of history as they are usually read. It 
was natural, also, that the development and power 
of the Church in this country to-day should be 
emphasized ; but Archbishop Ireland’s statement 
that ““as a religious system Protestantism is in hope- 
less dissolution, utterly valueless as a doctrinal or 
moral power, and no longer to be considered a foe 
with which we must cope,” and that “ the Catholic 
Church is the sole living and enduring Christian 
authority,” certainly implied a rare degree of cre- 
dulity and ignorance of the facts on the part of his 
hearers. The papers read at the Congress had 
previously passed under clerical scrutiny, but they 
are important as indicating the drift and sentiment 
in the Roman Catholic Church. On the school 
question the paper read at the Congress was an 
aggressive demand for the extension of Catholic 
power through the establishment of parochial 
schools, and indicated very clearly the distinct and 
unqualified antagonism of the Church to the public 
school system of the country. The resolutions 
adopted by the Congress, declared common devo- 
tion to the Church and to the country ; urged the 
extension of the parochial schools; denounced Mor- 
monism ; protested against the recognition of race 
distinctions; disapproved of child labor; con- 
demned, on the one hand, Nihilism, Socialism, and 
Communism, and, on the other, the aggrandizement 
and tyranny of capital; urged Catholies to join 


heartily in philanthropic movements; proposed the 


adoption of Sunday-closing laws; condemned in- 
temperance in unqualified terms, and closed with 
the declaration that the absolute freedom of the 
Pope is indispensable to the peace of the Church 
and the welfare of mankind. 


* * 


A notable feature of the utterances at Baltimore 
was their loyalty to American institutions. Bishop 


Ryan in‘his sermon, and the various speakers in - 


their addresses, affirmed their devotion to Ameri- 
ean republicanism. No American is disposed to 
underestimate the value and extent of the services 
of Roman Catholic citizens to this country during 
all the periods of its history, but when Mr. Dough- 
erty declared that the only religious martyrs in the 
United States have been Catholics, we begin to ask 
ourselves whether, if this be true, all our histories do 
not need radical revision. On the other hand, 
Mr. Dougherty described himself and his hearers 
as “American Roman Catholics,” and we are heartily 
glad to record this evidence that there is an Amer. 
ican Roman Catholic Church. It has been the 
great misfortune of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as a whole, that the national features have so 
largely disappeared from its organization; a great 
misfortune that there is no longer a French Catho- 
lic Church, for instance, and that the ultramon- 
tanes have become supreme in their control of the 
French Catholics. In this country the struggle 
between an American Church ‘and the ultramon- 
tanes is going on. The outcome of that struggle 
no one can foresee, but Protestant sympathy will 
certainly be very strongly with the body of Roman 
Catholics who, under the leadership. of such men 
as Cardinal Gibbons, are striving to prevent Ital- 
ian domination on this continent. Although the 
Congress declared in favor of papal independence, 
its expression was exceedingly moderate in compar- 
ison with most Catholic utterances on this subject, 
while the general tenor of its discussions seemed to 
indicate that the liberal progressive American ele- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church is not only 
very influential, but is gaining in power. 

The duty of our people to insist upon the passage 
of ballot reform laws in every State in the Union 
amounts to something more than the duty of self- 
protection against the political corruption and the 
omnipotence of moneyed interests involved in our 
present system. America stands to all the world 
as the representative of democratic principles, and 
abuses here are seized upon by the opponents to 
those principles in Europe to demonstrate that the 
people are incapable of self-government. The Lon- 
don “ Spectator ” has just made use of the enor- 
mous cost of our election to prove that the cost of 
hereditary authority to European nations is a mere 
bagatelle compared with what it costs us to elect 


our rulers. It shows that in the city of New York 


one-fifth of all the voters are often under pay on— 


election day, some of them honestly and _neces- 
sarily as inspectors and poll clerks, some of them 
honestly but needlessly as distributers of ballots for 
each political organization, and a great many of 
them dishonestly and needlessly as bribe-givers and 
bribe-takers. It shows that the cost of the nomi- 
nation for Mayor in this city is generally $20,000, 
and that the whole cost of an ordinary election is 
$700,000. So far it is treading upon facts. From this 
starting-point it jumps to the wild conclusion that 
it costs the whole country $100,000,000 to elect a 
President. It atones for its exaggeration, however, 
and clinches its argument by pointing out that this 
sum ‘divided by four is enough to maintain in 
splendor all the reigning sovereigns of Europe, with 
the Pope and the President of the French Republic 
thrown in.” Such an argument as this does not in 
any degree palliate the absurdity of England’s spend- 
ing £385,000 a year upon the Queen in payment for 
doing nothing. Yet the “Spectator” might urge 


that the Queen’s inactivity is a great deal better for 
the nation than the excessive activity of the need- 
less army of political workers who are supposed to 
rule America. There is no reason why popular 
elections in America should cost more than those in 
England. They do not now cost as much as they 
did cost in England before ballot reform was there 
introduced. Since the Australian system has 
worked so well in Massachusetts, it should without 
delay been acted in every State in the Union, to take 
away from our democracy the greatest disgrace 
which now rests upon it. 
Last June the Missouri Legislature passed an 
anti-Trust law which ranks with those of Texas and 
Michigan as the severest in the country. Combi- 
nations and trade agreements of every kind, re- 
lating either to prices or production, were for- 
bidden under the strictest penalties. The firms 
taking part in them were outlawed, being denied 
the aid of the courts in collecting debts due them. 
This law went into effect last Friday. On Thurs- 
day three hundred affidavits reached the Secretary 
of State from various corporations declaring that 
in case they had belonged to any combination they 
have withdrawn from it. One of these affidavits 
was a great surprise to the public. The White 
Lead Trust, which is capitalized at $100,000,000, 
and is perhaps as well managed as any Trust in the 
country, has three large concerns in St. Louis. 
These St. Louis corporations, in order not to for. 
feit their charters, have made the claim that they 
still exist as corporations independent of the Trust, 
although their individual stockholders have disposed 
of their stock to outside parties in exchange for 
Trust certificates. This brings up an interesting 
legal point as to whether the stockholders can do 
individually what the corporation is forbidden by 
law to do. The Attorney-General of Missouri will 
bring suit against these corporations, whose action 
is obviously a mere attempt to evade the letter of 
the law. | 


* 


The city of New York has probably more public 
property than any State in the Union. Its value 
on the tax assessment rolls is placed at $185,000,- 
000, while the entire value of the private real 
estate is but $1,300,000,000. Last week the public 
was startled to find that a part of this public prop- 
erty was being shamefully mismanaged. The leas- 
ing of the docks has been conducted in a most 
anarchical fashion. The matter was brought to 
light by the need of extensive repairs upon one of 
the docks. It was found to have been leased to 
one Thomas O’Brien, whom it was impossible any- 
where to discover. Mr. O’Brien’s sureties likewise 
turned out to be men of straw. The actual occu- 
pant of the pier was afflicted with a total loss of 
memory as to how it came into his possession. He 
could not even call to mind whether he had given 
the attorney who secured the lease a check for 
$1,000 or not. He did not remember whether his 
bookkeeper was a man or a woman. The record 
of forgetfulness made by Stephen W. Dorsey in 
the Star Route trials seemed to have been broken. 
The result was that in this case the city loses 


$10,000 expended for repairs which should have 


been paid by the lessee. Further investigation 
disclosed the fact that one steamship line was pay- 
ing but $30,000 a year for its dock while a neigh- 
boring line was paying $60,000; that a. third line 
had renewed its lease for ten years at $30,000 a 
year in spite of the offer of a fourth company of 
$41,000 for the same dock. This signified that 
$110,000 which belong to the city had been divided 
between the company and the statesmen in charge 
of the dock. And so the investigation went. 
Thirty-eight leases are found to have been issued 
which are binding upon the city and not upon the 
lessees. The supplies of the department, amounting 
to half a million dollars a year, are obtained with- 
out advertising for contracts. The investigation is 
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not yet complete, but enough has been disclosed to 
make evident that eternal viligance on the part of 
the public is the price of honesty as well as liberty. 
* 
| : 
A correspondent criticises as follows our Outlook 
paragraph of last week on the Indiana school book 
law : 4 


“The first cost of school books can hardly be termed 
‘slight.’ Compared with foreign, it must be admitted that 
American school books are made in a most luxurious and 
substantial style. For example, a first-rate school geography 
costs for its electrotype plates, letterpress, illustrations, and 
maps, say, $25,000. To produce the books afterwards in the 
largest quantities costs from fifty to sixty cents a copy, to 
which must be added a copyright of ten cents to the author. 
The average contract price at which this book is offered and 
sold by the publisher is about one dollar. The margin of 
profit indicated must provide for advertising, sample pres- 
entation copies, making and taking care of the market, mer- 
chandising, interest on capital, and profit of carrying on the 
business. The relative cost and sale price of other kinds of 
school books is nearly the same. The Indiana geography 
_ sells for seventy-five cents, but it is to be taken into account 
that the State, through its school officers, is at all the expense 
of merchandising and distributing this and its other school 
books. ‘The price of the Indiana arithmetics, for instance, is 
thirty-five and forty-five cents, against an average contract 
price of the publishers of thirty and fifty cents. In readers 
the Indiana price ranges from an equal price down to thirty- 
three per cent. apparent reduction, which, as before stated, 
is made up by the State expense of distribution. 

‘There is no such thing as a School Book Trust among 
publishers. This would imply 2 combination to keep up 
prices, limit production, and share profits. There is an 
association of school book publishers which has for its sole 
‘object the regulation of the introduction business and the 
control of agents, but each house is left wholly free to make 
its own prices and rates of discount. It will be seen from 
this that the public still have the full benefit of a free com- 
petition, anf that there can be no such thing as the public 
against the publishers.”’ 


When we said that the people of Indiana now 
obtained their books at a reduction of sixty per cent. 
in prices, we of course referred to retail prices and 
not “contract prices.” The “ contract prices,” it may 
be well to explain, are those at which school boards 
may be supplied with books in case they choose to 
dispense with the services of the retail dealers. 
However, our correspondent is entirely justified in 
objecting to the term “Trust” as applied to the 
school book publishers’ association. As we stated in 
our issue of July 25, “the publishers’ agreement to 
dispense with traveling salesmen is not a combina- 
tion to raise prices or restrict production; it is 
simply the introduction of a labor-saving contriv- 
ance.” The distinction between combinations for 
the purpose of economy and those for the purpose 
of extortion cannot be too often or too sharply 
drawn. i 


THE PRESIDENT’S OPPORTUNITY. 


ee commented last week oh the testimony 

which the politicians are now bearing to the 
disastrous effect of the spoils system on political 
parties. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew recently put 
this aspect of patronage in a very concrete form to 
a reporter of the New York “ Tribune: ” 


‘It is a bed-rock fact, which experience in the past 
proves, that the patronage falling into the hands of a party 
upon a complete change of administration never fails in the 
year succeeding the change to be a source of weakness 
rather than strength to the party in power. The distribution 
of this patronage, irrespective of any other issue involved, 
tends to create unpopularity for the Administration. The 
Congressman or Senator through whose influence an appoint- 
ment is secured is strengthened by the support of the office- 
holder, and this is felt in the district conditions, but the 
party at large loses votes. There are about 150 Consulates 
at the disposal of the President. There were 2,000 appli- 
cants for these positions. At the New York Custom-House 
there are 1,500 places, of which about one-third may be 
available for party rewards. There were 25,000 men who 
wanted these 500 places. Take the postmastership in a 
country village. It is an important post, but it is generally 
held by a storekeeper to whom custom is drawn by the 
appointment. Here are six storekeepers in a place all work- 
ing to get the benefit of the extra trading that goes to the 
postmaster. The man who gets the appointment works hard 
for the Congressman who secured it for him, but the five 
other men are disappointed, and either neglect to vote for 
the party at the next election or vote for the opposite side. 
_ Where one vote is secured for the distribution of patronage, 
three—yes, five—votes are driven away. I am not now sug- 
gesting the remedy; I am simply calling attention to a 
bottom party fact.”’ 


We have urged the corrupting influence of the 
spoils system on our whole political life; the 
degradation of public men into place-hunters which 
it involves, the humiliating self-seeking which it 
stimulates, the machine element which it makes 
possible, the waste of the time of Government 
officers from the President down which it necessi- 
tates, the entire contradiction of all business prin- 
ciples and methods which it embodies ; and now 
comes a public man of National reputation and 


declares as “a bottom party fact” that the distri- 
bution of offices means the making of a host of | 


active enemies to the party in power. Senator 
Sherman is reported to have said lately that the 
distribution of patronage had cost him the Presi- 
dency, so numerous were the enemies it had made 
for him. 

It is clear that the spoils system is a hindrance to 
political success, and an enemy to the prosperity 
of every political party. It helps nobody but 
that pest of our politics, the local “ boss.”” Why not 
abolish it, root and branch? Nobody wants it— 
not even the politicians. It is a disgrace to the 
country, a source of corruption, a foe to capable 
and efficient government. The President has it in 
his power to lay the ax to this deadly upas tree in 
his coming message to Congress. Will he be equal 
to this opportunity of rendering the country a noble 
service and giving his administration the stamp of 
statesmanship ? 


OPEN THE DOORS. 


OST men who read these lines, and at this 
Thanksgiving season look back with gratitude 

upon the success they have achieved, will recognize 
that that success has been largely due to the open- 
ing of some door of opportunity at an early period 
in their career. That door did not open without 
human instrumentality ; some friendly hand swung 
it backward on its invisible hinges, and made it 
possible for an outsider, uncertain of his own future 
and perhaps discouraged by the outlook, to enter 
upon a new career of .activity and success. The 
men who have attained any form of prosperity 
without the friendly aid of another at some stage 
in their work are few; most of us owe much to this 
sort of interposition. There is but one adequate 
way of expressing gratitude for this kind of bless- 
ing—the greatest, when we thoughtfully consider it, 
which is ever conferred—and that is by the repeti- 
tion of the kindness to some one else. The world 
is always full of young men and women who stand 
working and waiting for the opportunity which will 
permit them to work out whatever talent or force 
is in them. No one will read these words to 
whom is not given in some form the privilege of 
opening a door to some younger or less fortunate 
fellow-worker in the busy field of life. It is always 
a supreme privilege to be able to open these doors, 


and they only are worthy of the success they have 


achieved in whose hearts there is the desire to 
divide with others the prosperity which is theirs. 
Gifts of money may hinder instead of helping, may 
debilitate instead of strengthening; but a chance to 
work can never be anything else than a beneficent 
gift to the recipient. We are holders in trust of 
whatever good fortune has come to us; there is 
none of it which is absolutely our own; others have 
worked and we have entered into the results of their 
work. We were born into a great field of activity 
which others had developed. To secure whatever 
share of prosperity we have attained, we have de- 
pended largely upon the aid of others, no matter 
how great our self-dependence and industry may 
have been. Our good fortune is not, therefore, an 
absolute possession, but something which we hold 
in trust; a fortune to be administered, not 
for our comfort solely, nor for our own advance- 
ment, but largely for the advancement of others. 
It ought to be a habit of every man and woman 
to study their circumstances in order that they 


may see clearly how they can help others to 
help themselves. ‘Instead of feeling that it is an 
unusual gift of good-nature which impels us to try 
to aid others in their struggle to establish them- 
selves, we ought to feel that it is one of the first 
and most imperative obligations which comes with 
our own prosperity. In this Thanksgiving season 
he only will be truly grateful who expresses his 
gratitude, not in words, but in some direct and per- 
sonal intervention in behalf of another. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


MAN associated with one of the most notable 

business successes in this country, a man of 
wonderful organizing power, of statesmanlike grasp 
of business principles, of royal large-heartedness, 
recently broke down in the midst of his inspiring 
work, and is probably out of the race for the rest 
of his life. He is a man still in his prime; a man 
who has reached the years that bring the long 
wisdom of experience but not the declining vitality 
of age. He is aman who ought for the next decade 
to be at the very summit of his power and useful- 
ness ; but his work is done, and he must henceforth 
lie idle in the harbor while others sail the seas. 
There is a tragedy in this brief statement of fact: 
the tragedy of arrested purposes, of failed ambi 
tions, of wasted strength. And this tragedy has 
come into this man’s life because of a very simple 
and apparently unimportant defect in his nature: 
he had no power to amuse himself. He wasalways 
in dead earnest; always at white heat; always 
intensely preoccupied. His mind never got any 
vacation; there was never any diversion of thought. 
If he sailed or drove, if he traveled or made a pre- 
tense of resting at home, the busy workshop of the 
brain was never closed; day in and out, year after 
year, the work of building up a great enterprise 
went on with relentless regularity. At last the 


' body turned on the mind; the workshop is closed, 


and probably will never be opened again. The 
lesson is obvious; it has been taught in this country- 
again and again by the most striking object teaching. 
So long as we refuse to learn, the inexorable teacher 
will continue to set it before us. When shall we 
understand that rest is as much a duty as work ? 
that amusement is as obligatory as labor? ‘There 
are times when the supreme duty of the hour is to 
entertain one’s self ; when the reading of “ The Three 
Musqueteers” is more commendable than the read- 
ing of “ Paradise Lost” or the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” There are different ways of taking one’s 
life, but the offense is the same, whether one in- 
voke the aid of powder or the slower, but almost 
equally sure, process of draining brain and body by 
persistent overwork. 


SOME ESTABLISHED FACTS ABOUT 
DIVORCE. | 


Ts recently published “ Report on Marriage and 
Divorce in the United States” must take high 
rank among the statistical investigations of either 
this country or Europe. It contains a full and 
exact digest of the marriage and divorce laws of 
the United States, Canada, and Europe, with a 
marvelously complete collection of the statistics of 
divorces for the twenty years 1867-1886, and such 
as could be secured regarding marriage. It may 
be well doubted if Congress ever put an equal sum of 
money to better use than in making provision for this 
object, and the eminent statistician who has done 
the work may safely look upon this as one of the 
most important contributions he has ever made to 
our statistical knowledge of social problems. As its 
general contents were indicated in one of our 
editorials of last winter based on the ad vance sheets 
of the Commissioner, we shall now evnfine ourselves 
to a brief mention of some of tle new facts the 
printed volume brings to light. 

One of these relates to the important and much- 
discussed problem of National legislation on divorce. 
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It has been not only the popular opinion, but the 
earnest contention also, of most of our leading 
journalists that the conflicting and loose laws of 
the country led so many persons to go from their 
own proper place of residence to some other State 
for divorce that some uniform law for the whole 
country, generally sought through a constitutional 
amendment, would strike at the root of the greater 
part of this evil. The Christian Union has been 
for a long time so much impressed with the reasons 
Mr. Dike has given us for distrusting the general 
conclusion that it has repeatedly cautioned its 
readers on the point. One of the facts that the 
report brings out is that four-fifths of all the 
divorces in the United States in twenty years were 
granted to persons who were divorced in the same 
State where their marriage had taken place, and 
this is true notwithstanding that more than one- 
fifth (23.3 per cent. in 1870 and 22.1 in 1880) of 
the entire native population of the country has 
migrated since birth beyond the limits of the State 
of nativity, and that persons on the average live 
together over nine years before they are divorced. 
The report states that the migration between mar- 
riage and divorce is, as the figures just given show, 
less than the movement of population. It is care- 
ful, however, to point out that the movement of 
married couples before divorce is restricted by its 
condition to a section of population, while the other 
is much more inclusive. But the fact is, neverthe- 
less, now put beyond reasonable doubt, that whatever 
effect uniformity of laws may have on a small and 
mischievous class of persons seeking divorce, it will 
be powerless to check the great stream of divorces ; 
certainly it cannot do it until we can lift the Na- 
tional action far above the level of the average 
State legislation. 

The report shows, further, that the evils of mar- 
riage laws are scarcely less serious than those of 
our divorce laws. Nothing, so far as we know, like 
this compilation of the marriage laws of the United 
States, combining both accuracy and convenience, 
exists elsewhere. We should not be surprised, 
after some study of the variety of regulations in 
some adjoining States regarding license, fees, and 
other items, if it should be found that migration 
for marriage is really more frequent than migra- 
tion for divorce. But we must restrict our present 
remarks to divorce. 

The increasing presence of children among the 
divorced is a sad fact. In 43 per cent. of the 
cases “children formed no part of the question 
arising under the petition,’ and in nearly 18 per 
cent. more the applicants specifically declared that 
they had no children. But in the 39 per cent. 
remaining of the total of 328,716 divorces of twenty 
years, there were 267,739 children, or 2.07 to each 
couple, who were thus deprived of the care of 
united parents. The annual number thus left is 
now 20,000. 

The average length of married life before divorce 
takes place is also steadily increasing, in some 
States having reached eleven or twelve years, and for 
the country being six-tenths of a year more in 1886 
than in 1867. The number of those who are will- 
ing to resort to divorce after many years of mar- 
ried life is shown in this way to be rapidly growing 
larger. Thoughtless marriages tell on the columns 
of divorce in the early years, but a subtle some- 
thing is at work far on, so that 25,371 couples 
during twenty years sought divorce after a married 
life of twenty-one years and upward. 

There is evidently very little divorce among for- 
eigners coming to this country. Only 7,739 of the 
total were married in foreign countries. It may 
be more frequent, however, in the second genera- 
tion. 

We have further space only to note what is said 
about intemperance as a cause of divorce. The 
general figure, drawn from the table of classified 
causes, which gives only 4.2 per cent. of all divorces 
to drunkenness for the period and entire country, 


is of slight value; for some States do not allow 
divorce for intemperance, and in others the various 


causes are probably used more or less freely as 


availability and public sentiment favor. 


‘* But an examination has been made in forty-five counties, 
some populous and others not so, in twelve States, into the 
question whether intemperance was a direct or indirect cause, 
other than as stated in the allegations. The result of this 
examination is shown in the table, from which it is learned 
that of the 29,665 divorces granted in the forty-five counties 
named, in 5,966 cases, or 20.1 per cent. of the whole number, 
intemperance was a direct or indirect cause.”’ 

Here is something exact so far as it goes. It 
does not say, however, that intemperance is the sole 
cause, but that it is “a direct or indirect cause.” 
It may be sole, or chief, or only indirect and small. 
It would be interesting to turn this subject around 
and discover, if possible, how much divorce and the 
domestic ills of which divorce is a symptom have to 
do with intemperance as well as crime. 

But we trust we have said enough to give some 
hint of the important and varied contents of this 
large volume, which, like all the valuable pub- 
lications of the Department of Labor, is sent to 
those who apply for it. The introduction of the 
Report recounts the history of the official steps that 
led to itand the difficulties encountered in its accom- 
plishment. Ail friends of the home should rejoice 
with the National Divorce Reform League in the 
completion of this task, which it devised and brought 
before Congress six years ago, and which abun- 
dantly justifies the effort the Divorce Reform League 
has made to secure the work. Congress and the 
State Legislatures, the press, ministers, writers, and 
all students of the intricate questions on which it 
sheds light, now have a basis of fact which before 
has been greatly wanting. As the Commissioner 
plainly intimates, it would have been a far richer 
report than it is if it could have included many 
more of the points Mr. Dike had, at his request, out- 
lined as desirable “in a broad and comprehensive 
investigation of questions relating to marriage and 
divorce.” But these will, some of them, come in 
the course of time, either through the Department 
or by action of the more enterprising States. But 
the serious admonitions of the Commissioner regard- 
ing the carelessness of many States about their 


records of marriage and divorce, and their negli. 


gence of returns, with the exhibition made of the 
chaotic condition of law on this subject, should 
speedily bear fruit. 

An invaluable part of the Report is the appendix, 
which condenses into less than one hundred pages a 
vast deal of extremely interesting matter relating to 
the great majority of European countries. The 
study of this will doubtless greatly aid in solving 
problems before American legislators. 


GOD IN MAN. 


** I cannot escape the fact that Christ’s humane-ness (beau- 
tiful and all-to-be-followed as his character and ethics are) 
make his God-being-ness impossible.”’ 

HE above extract from a letter which lies before 

us represents a common thought; one which 

has disturbed the faith of the Church in all ages, 
and thwarts and hinders its ministry in our own 
age. The philosophic thinker will perceive that it 
rests upon an implied assumption that humane-ness 
and God-being-ness, to use this somewhat Car- 
lylesque but very significant English, are incongru- 
ous and inconsistent ; that to be human is not to be 
divine, but something undivine, and to be divine is 
not to be human, but something unhuman if not 
contra-human. 


Humane-ness and God-being-ness have seemed to 
the Church, at least to the scholastic mind, incon- 
gruous; and accordingly we have had in the Church 
a portrait of a Christ who was not exactly God, nor 
exactly man, but yet was perfect God and perfect 
man, or, in church phrase, the God-man. And this 
hyphenated God and man, in which, in a sort of 


in man? 


And, indeed, this notion has more 
or less underlaid the Church's conception of Christ. 


Siamese twins, the divine and human have been 
conceived as united, has been made in theology to 
stand in lieu of the simple and thoroughly human 
life of Jesus as it is portrayed in the Four 
Gospels. 

Now, it is not at all strange to us that this con- 
ception is gradually fading out of thought, or is even 
violently repudiated. It makes large demands on 
belief, and requires a larger degree of historic evi- 
dence to warrant acceptance than history can be 
expected to furnish. It shocks the philosophic 
sense, which demands unity, or at least harmony, in 
all its conceptions of life; which can find a place 
for the divine and a place for the human, but con- 
sciously or unconsciously protests against being 
asked to find a place for a God-man, who is neither 
God nor man, and yet is both God andman. But, 
most of all, it is unsatisfying to the religious 
spirit, since it presents as the central object of faith,’ 
the foundation of religious truth and life and insti- 
tutions, the object for reverence, the pattern for 
imitation, a Someone who is abnormal, and so makes 
faith and truth and life and reverence and conduct 
abnormal. Religion reared on such a foundation 
becomes itself not the true, normal life of a healthy 
soul, but something exceptional, peculiar, out-of- 
common, different from life, unhuman. It belongs 
to set days, or special occasions, or canonized saints, 
or classes set apart to a religious life, or “specially 
elected people.” And we even hear of men who are 
good but not religious, and occasionally of men who 
are very religious but not specially good. It is not 
strange that to escape all this inextricable tangle, 
not of ideas only but of life as well, men, in the 
interest of clear thinking and true living, reach the 
conclusion that Christ’s humane-ness excludes the 
idea of his God-being-ness ; that he was a Hebrew 
Socrates, a Jewish Siddartha, and so that all that 
which the Church has counted as divine and authori- 
tative in his mission and teaching are to be dis- 
carded. 

But we submit to those who leap to this conclu- 
sion, that they base it upon an unconscious premise 
which they have not really examined, and which 
requires examination before its truth can be ac- 
cepted. This is the premise that humane-ness and 
God-being-ness mutually exclude each other. How 
if,on the contrary, they mutually presuppose and 
include each other? How if perfect humane-ness 


| is God-being-ness only in a sphere of embodied 


action, and with the limitations of our earthly taber- 
nacling? How if, on the one hand, we all live 
and move and have our being in God, and, on the 
other, He is the All who is in all? How if there 
is and can be no ideal man except as God be in 
him, and no manifested God except as he appear _ 
Before one rejects the Scripture doctrine 
of incarnation he must make sure that he under- 
stands what it is; that it is the Scriptural, not the 
ecclesiastical, conception which he repudiates. And 
the Scriptural doctrine of incarnation begins with 
the creation and ends with its hint of the time 
when Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father, that God may be the All 
in all. It begins with the declaration that God 
made man in his own image; it goes on to aver 
that he is seen in a glass, darkly, through human ex- 
periences and relationships—as a King, a Shepherd, 
a Father, a Mother ; that he thinks, reasons, con- 
siders, loves, hates; that he dwells in men and 
speaks to men, not through stars, as the astrologers 
imagined, not through entrails of animals and 
flight of birds as the soothsayers imagined, but 
through the interpreted experiences of prophets : 
that he is reflected from the heart of man 
as the heavens from the surface of a lake, 
only, alas! the lake is ruffled and the reflection 
broken. According to the Bible, he is a God, not 
of mere power, might, mystery, as the gods of 
Egypt and Pheenicia, represented therefore by the 
vital forces of the external world, but a God of 
justice, purity, righteousness, mercy, love, repre- 
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sented therefore. by the highest and holiest ex- 
periences of human life. In short, it may be said, 
without irreverence, that, according to the Script- 
ure, God is ideal man infinite, ideal man is God 
finite. Men are therefore children of God, born 
of God, heirs of God, and participators of the 
divine nature. Sin is self-will attempting to break 
away from God; as if the earth should be en- 
dowed with free will, and should decide to leave 
its orbit round the sun and try its fortunes in a 


life of its own careering individually through the 


universe.. Redemption is a coming back to unity 
with God again; as if the world, weary of its 
winter and its night, should be won back to its 
old-time orbit. The prodigal comes to himself 
when he goes to his father. The only true 
humane-ness is God-being-ness. Christ is God 
manifest in the flesh because he is the One and 
Only truly, ideally human. And his work will not 
be ended till the Christ in us, the hope of glory, 
brings us all back to oneness with God, brings 
God to indwelling with us, and the vision of the 
seer is fulfilled, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and the prayer and hope of Jesus is realized : 
“T in them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.” 

Our correspondent may think this view more dif- 
ficult of credence even than the one which he rejects. 
He may be unable to accept the idea that God and 
man are in essential characteristics one, that the 
Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed is a moral and spiritual as well as a physi- 

eal energy, that the Power not ourselves which 
_ works for righteousness works only as it is in us 
and becomes our own power, that religion is not a 
something superadded to life, but the life of God 
in the soul of man; that Christ is not a God-man, 
but God in man, the God-being-ness because the 
perfect humane-ness, and that incarnation will not 
be perfected until the ideal prefigured in Christ is 
realized in a race in which God dwells, and which 
he fills with himself. But if this view be rejected, 
it cannot be upon the ground on which is rejected 
the traditional view which it is gradually supplant- 
ing—the ground that God and man mutually ex- 
clude each other, and that Christ cannot be a manifes- 
tation of God because he was an ideal of perfect 
humanity. No other manifestation of God to man 
is possible than a manifestation in perfect human- 
ity; and the end of that manifestation is that 
humanity, perfected, may become the eternal man- 
ifestation of the divine glory, eternally the taberna- 
cle of God. 


A WISE REFORM. 


WE are glad to learn that the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board have repealed 
the law which pledged all the members of the Com- 
mittee to secrecy concerning its action. This was 
wise on their part. The resolution was needless, 
and in the present condition of the public it was 
injurious. We never go by a door with “No 
Admission” on it that we do not desire to go in. 
Secrecy means mystery, and mystery arouses not 
only curiosity but often creates suspicion. For 
these reasons the resolution now repealed was un- 
fortunate ; and it was not justified by any necessity, 
The Prudential Committee is made up of gentlemen, 
and they may fairly and wisely trust each other— 
not only their mutual honor but also their mutual 
discretion. That there are matters of conference 
in the Committee which ought not to go beyond 
the committee-room is undoubtedly true, but it is 
equally true that to hold all meetings behind closed 
doors and with a formal pledge of secrecy need- 
lessly emphasizes the necessity for secrecy. We 
are glad, therefore, that this seal of secrecy has been 
taken off. | 
And we cannot but express the hope that this 
action will be really significant and operative, and 
that in one way or another the public will be 


allowed to know of such matters which take place 
within the Committee as are of public interest and 
concern. Where questions in which the public are 
interested are decided by a majority vote, it is not 
inappropriate to inform the public officially what 
that majority is. And where the examination of a 
candidate in theology takes place in committee, as 
in the case of Mr. Noyes, there is no more reason 
why the public, or at least the members of the 
Board, should be excluded from the examination 
than in the analogous examination of candidates for 
ordination before a council. There is, on the con- 
trary, every reason why the public should be ad- 
mitted, as it is only in this way that the churches 


ean judge whether the final action of the commit- 


tee, accepting or rejecting, is in accordance with 
the prevalent convictions of the churches. Indeed, 
in our judgment it would be very well, so long as 
the Prudential Committee acts as an examining 
committee in theology, for it to follow the method 
of Congregational councils, permit the public to be 
present at the examination, and sit with closed 
doors only subsequently to determine on the action 
to be taken. 
lf not, why not ? 


THE SPECTATOR. 


A few days ago the Spectator was present at a fire 
drill on an ocean steamer, and an interesting sight he 
found it. A large force of men, some furnished with 
hose, and ten at each of eight lifeboats, stood ready at 
their posts, and, at an expected signal, deluged the 
surrounding deep with floods of its own substance, and 
‘hauled and heaved ”’ the lifeboats from their davits, 
ready to lower at another signal. It was a fine exhibi- 
tion of physical readiness and energy. The Spectator 
flatters himself that his admiration reached as high a 
point as that of any of his fellow-passengers, and was, 
indeed, quite equal to the occasion. He felt some com- 
punctions, to be sure, for those cooler, more critical 
reflections which, according to the habit of his mind, 
forced themselves upon him when the performance was 
over. ‘I wonder,” he whispered to himself, “‘ how the 
pulleys would work and the hose would play if this were 
an emergency and not an exhibition.” But he found, to 
his comfort, that he was not the only commentator, and 
‘‘ Hist !” he again whispered to himself, “let us see 
what others have to say.” 


In various strains the moralizing went on about him. 
A wise mother in the next stateroom was improving 
the occasion for the benefit of her little boy. ‘No, 
dear, it’s not a fire. There is nothing to be afraid of. 
It is only to show us what we must do if there should 
be a fire. The captain would call out just as he does 
now, and we would all have to obey him as the sailors 
do. Weshould have to do just as he says, and quickly, 
too, and then the men could lower the boats, and we 
could get into them and be safe.” She pursued the 
subject—was it not, dear madam, just a little too long 
a homily ?—with excellent logic and skill, and became 
in turn herself the object of comment. 

‘Well, it won’t be her fault,” remarked a young 
man, “if that boy ever gets left.” The young man was 
one of a pair who, before the drill, had been discussing 
the latest base-ball returns, and who now stood, cigars 
in hand, with minds prepared for whatever came up 
next. 

“I believe you,” replied his companion. “But I 
tell you what, the time a fellow gets left ain’t when he’s 
all primed for it, and standing ready at the hose-pipes. 
These fellows have all had their dinner, and got ready, 
and knew they were going to be piped up to go through 
this performance. Most any man could do well enough 
then. But take a man when it comes up all of a sudden, 
like a thunder-clap, and his mind’s on something else. 
Why, it’s all over before he knows it, and that’s the 
time a fellow gets left.” 

‘‘That’s so,” emphatically agreed companion, 
and they locked arms, replaced their cigars, and pro- 
ceeded to pace the deck. 


* * 


If ever there was a ship’s company which did not 
include a piercing soprano voice, a more or less sturdy 


alto, a number of scattering bassos to come in on the > 


chorus, a pianist of the banjoist order, all with a 
marked determination toward “‘ The Suwanee River ”— 
if ever there was such a ship’s company, the Spectator 
did not happen to belong to it. It is for these persons, 
indeed, and their brothers and sisters, that the steamer 
isrun. It is for them that the gorgeous apartment 
which we used to call the saloon, but which is known 
to modern refinement as the “Social Hall,” is fitted up 
regardless of expense, with gilt, stained glass, and 
heavy upholstery. To the Spectator, elegance on ship- 
board has always appeared peculiarly out of place. 
Not so to our friends of the Social Hall. And certainly 


none but a misanthrope could grudge them their 


pleasure in the jingling piano, the songs and good 
fellowship, the sofas and portiéres, and “the captain’s 
table.” With truly admirable good-nature, they find 
entertainment in everything. Even the discomforts 
incident to sea life seem only to furnish material for 
further jokes and laughter, and one hears them early 
and late, in the intervals of the music, before dinner 
and after dinner, relating the ‘experiences of this and 
other voyages, and exchanging advice as to reme- 
dies and diet with a cheerfulness and gusto which 
ought, perhaps, to be stimulating, but certainly are not. 

“Oh, my country, my country ! !” the Spectator ex- 
claims as he watches the singing, laughing, chatting, 
promenading lines of these happy beings for whom the 
ship is run, and feels himself an alien in his self-chosen 
retreat, a coil of rope on the upper deck—* when will 
good-breeding descend upon thy people, and smoking, 
loud laughing, loud talking, overdressing, and other 
forms of conspicuous selfishness disappear from within 
thy midst ?” 

At table @’héte the same evening the Spectator finds 
himself opposite a middle-aged couple who are evidently 
French. ‘“ How fortunate !” he says to himself. ** Now 
for a refreshing exhibition of propriety and refinement. 
For the French of all ranks—this pair, one would say, 
are of the mercantile class, well traveled and quite at 
home in the world—the French are always well-bred.” 
As he spoke the Spectator was confirmed in his 
pleasant impression by noticing the little colloquy the 
husband and wife were holding over the menu. Together 
they selected the items of their dinner, and when it was 
brought it was served for two. The soup came in a 
little tureen; the wife filled her husband’s plate and 
then poured the remainder into her own. ‘“ What 
pleasant domesticity! But how very foreign!” the 
Spectator murmured. “Nota drop wasted!” And he 
recalled having seen the soup tureen emptied in the 
same manner by a German baroness at her own table. 
The matron, his vis-a-vis, now turned her attention to the 
ice-water, and, possessing herself of a spoon, removed 
the ice from her own and her husband’s glasses to be 
carried away in the empty soup-plates. ‘ How sensi- 
ble!” the Spectator thought. “If only Americans 
would learn the evils of ice-water!” Next came the 
salad, and, according to the pleasant foreign custom, the 
lady busied herself with preparing the dressing while 
chatting on with her husband, and he, by no means 
uninterested, lent his aid by dropping the oil, sprinkling 
cayenne, and offering an occasional word of advice. 
The bowl of lettuce which was intended to serve for the 
whole table was-seized and carefully picked over by 
the pair, the tenderest bits—and all of them—selected, 
and the dish, with a sorry-looking collection of broken 
leaves, returned to its place. ‘“ How peculiar!” the 
Spectator said to himself. “ But I daresay they think 


there is plenty more.” 


* 


Thus on through the dinner the Spectator watched 
his neighbors with inward comments of varying tenor 
and varying intensity. The swearing at the wine he 
endeavored to ignore, the contempt of the pastry he 
could but condone. But when it came to the final per- 
formance with finger-bowl and napkin —a performance 


the like of which he remembered witnessing at more 


than one foreign dinner-table, but suitable only for the 
dressing-room—when it came to this, the Spectator 
rose from table a changed man. ‘“ Say what you will,” 
he declared, with warmth, to his companion—“ say what 
you will, the average American is the best-mannered — 
creature of all that wander up and down in the earth— 
less selfish, less brutish, more cognizant of the rights of 
others. And in the year 2000, when he has learned 
not to puff tobacco smoke in the faces of his fellows, 
and defile with his expectorations the floor and pave- 
ments free to all, the average American will come near 
to being the ideal traveling companion.” 


| 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC LAY 
CONGRESS. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


ARYLAND was first settled by Roman Catho- 

lies, and they have ever composed an impor- 

tant part of its population, and to that Church Mary- 
land has furnished some of its ablest men. Among 
these was the Rev. John Carroll, the first Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, 
whose creation to the episcopal office occurred just a 
century ago. To celebrate the centennial of that 
event, hundreds of Catholics have journeyed during 
the past few days to Baltimore, the seat of his 
bishropic. This, however, was not the only thing 
to draw them, for in connection with that celebra- 
tion occurred the first American Lay Congress of 
Roman Catholics ever held. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 10, the ceremonies began, the day being, by a 
singular coincidence, the birthday of Martin Luther, 
the great opponent of Romanism. For days before, 
delegates to the Congress and ecclesiastics coming 
to attend the religious exercises were pouring into 
the city. On Saturday evening the ceremonies 
began with the ringing of the Angelus from the 


bells of the Roman Catholic churches. The old 


Cathedral, the corner-stone for which was laid 
by ‘Archbishop Carroll, July 7, 1806, was the 
scene of the exercises on Sunday. Beneath its 
domed roof can be accommodated two thousand 
people; but to contain the crowd that desired 
to be present on Sunday, it would have needed 
to be three times its size. Entrance was by ticket, 
and a vast crowd, drawn partly through curi- 
osity and partly for devotion, remained outside 
during the entire service. The procession of prel- 
ates and priests, students and seminarians, started 
from Calvert Hall and proceeded to the Cathedral. 
At the Cardinal’s residence the higher dignitaries 
joined, and then the imposing procession slowly 
passed down the aisles of the Cathedral. The 
building was decorated with evergreens and flowers, 
and contained an audience representing all grades 
of the hierarchy. Secular priests, monks of various 
orders, mitered abbots with their long beards, bishops 
and archbishops, and the two American Cardinals, all 
were there. 

On entering the Cathedral, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Cardinal Taschereau, and Monsignor Satolli, the 
papal representative, took their seats on thrones and 
the pontifical mass began. ‘The music was of the 
most gorgeous description, and the scene was one to 
impress even a careless looker-on. From organs 
and trumpets and from choirs of sixty voices was 
heard the Gregorian music, and the light from the 
stained-glass windows found kindred bits of color in 
the splendid vestments of the higher ecclesiastics. 
It seemed an Old World scene, rather than one in 
busy, progressive America. ‘The sermon was a most 
powerful and eloquent one, and was delivered by 
Archbishop Ryan. It was largely retrospective, 
showing the progress of the Roman Catholic Church 
during this century in the United States. His text 
was from the fiftieth chapter of Ecclesiasticus, and 
he compared “Simon:-the high priest, the son of 
Onias, who in his life propped up the house and in 
his days fortified the temple,” to Archbishop Carroll. 

Archbishop Ryan dwelt on the fact that delegates 
from the Church of Rome in other countries were 
present, and claimed for his church priority in 
America, from the fact that “the great Catholic 
discoverer of this New World, representing a 
Catholic nation, first planted the all-civilizing cross 
on these shores.” He found a coincidence, striking 
and suggestive, in the organization of the United 
States Government and the Catholic hierarchy at so 
nearly the same time, and spoke of the unity of the 
Church of Rome in not becoming divided during 
the late Civil War. Then turning to Archbishop 
Carroll’s life, he said: “* As the student of our National 
history, in observing the rise of our young Republic 
itself, naturally fixes his attention on the great leader 
who embodied in himself the principles and the 
spirit of that period, and from the study of the 
character of George Washington learns the genius 
of the time; so, in our ecclesiastical history, we 
behold one man, the first Catholic Bishop of these 
States, who embodied the spirit of that period, and 
whose life and character naturally present them- 
selves in the first place for our consideration on this 
great centennial celebration of his appointment.” 
The life of the Bishop was dwelt on at length. Of 
the same family as Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
John Carroll was born in Maryland in 1735. He 
was sent to France, educated by Jesuits, and became 
one himself. On the suppression of that order in 
1773, he returned to America, and, like his relative, 


became an ardent patriot, together with Franklin 
going to Canada to aid the colonial cause. His 
prominence easily marked him out for the first 
American Bishop of the Roman Church, and, going 
to England, he was consecrated there in 1790. 
His diocese extended from the St. Lawrence to 
Florida, and in 1810 he was elevated to the dignity 
of Archbishop, with four suffragan bishops. He died, 
aged eighty, in 1815, having laid the foundations 
of the organization of the Church of Rome in the 
United States. As showing the great increase of that 
Church during the past century, Archbishop Ryan’s 
words are of interest: “ When Bishop Carroll was 
consecrated, the Catholic population was estimated at 
forty thousand ; thirty priests ministered to this 
scattered flock. There was not a single hospital or 
asylum throughout the land. The churches were 
only the few modest houses of worship erected in 
Catholic settlements, chiefly in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. Georgetown College, just then founded, 
was the only Catholic seat of learning in the coun- 
try. Glance at the present. The progress of the 
Church has more than kept pace with the material 
development of the country. There is now a Catho- 
lic population of about nine mililons. There are 
thirteen archbishops and _ seventy-one bishops, 
8,000 priests, 10,500 churches and chapels, twenty- 
seven seminaries for the training of candidates 
for the sacred ministry, 650 colleges and academies, 
and 3,100 parish schools. There are 520 hos- 
pitals and orphan asylums. What is of im- 
mense importance is that her spirit has in noth- 
ing degenerated. She is alive to-day with a 
divine energy and fecundity that will continue to 
multiply these great results.” A noticeable feature 
in this, as in all the other addresses, was the devo- 
tion professed for this country. “ Let us be cor- 
dially American in our feelings and sentiments, 
and above all let each individual act out, in his per- 
sonal life and character, the spirit of his Catholic 
faith.” 

The prelates, on Sunday, had a dinner at St. 
Mary’s Seminary. There a cablegram was received 
from Pope Leo XIII., stating that the occasion “ has 
given cause for great joy,” and granting the Amer- 
ican Church his apostolic benediction. Greetings 
were read from the English and Irish bishops, and 
Archbishop Satolli made a Latin speech in an- 
swering tothe toast of the Pope. He conveyed the 
papal greetings in person; said that the Pope 
found comfort in his American followers “in the 
midst of bitter tribulation,” and that “ Leo XIII., or 
whoever his successor may be, will find great pleasure 
some day to visit in person the great American na- 
tion.” Cardinals Gibbons and Taschereau also spoke. 
In the evening pontifical vespers were celebrated in a 
crowded cathedral, and Archbishop Ireland, the 
well-known advocate of total abstinence, delivered 
the sermon. He pointed his hearers to the future, 
and urged them to the work of making America 
Catholic: “The Church triumphant in America, 
Catholic truth will travel on the wings of American 
influence, and with it encircle the universe.” 
“ America,” he said, “ is at heart a Christian coun- 
try. As a religious system, Protestantism is in 
hopeless dissolution, utterly valueless as a doctrinal 
or moral power, and no longer to be considered a 
foe with which we must count. The Catholic Church 
is the sole living and enduring Christian authority.” 

On Monday morning, at nine o’clock, came ponti- 
fical high mass in the Cathedral, and words of wel- 
come to the delegates to the Catholic Congress by 
Archbishop Gross, of Oregon, and, after that, the 
first session of the Congress itself in the Concordia 
Opera-House. William J. Onahan, of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Committee that called the Congress, 
called it to order, and the Hon. John Lee Carroll, 
of Maryland, was made Presiding Officer. Among 
the prominent members of the Congress were 
Francis Kernan, ex-Senator from New York; ex- 
Mayor Grace, Richard Croker, and Eugene Kelly, 
of New York; and ex-Postmaster Harrity, of Phil- 
adelphia. The first speech was by the Hon. Dan- 
iel Dougherty, and the eloquence of it was fully 
appreciated by the audience, whom he wrought up 
to a high pitch by his climax, “we Catholics, we 
Roman Catholics, we American Roman Catholics.” 
But where the orator got his information that “the 
only religious martyrs in the United States were 
Catholics” is a mystery. Short speeches were 
made by Cardinal Gibbons, the Hon. Honoré Mer- 
cier, and others, and the first regular paper was read 
by John Gilmary Shea, of the “ Catholic News,” 
on “ Catholic Congresses.” ‘The second paper, on 
“ Lay Action in the Church,” was by Major H. F. 
Brownson, of Detroit. Among other things he said : 
“ No constitution can be in greater accord with the 


Church than that of America, and no religion can be 
in greater harmony with the Constitution than the 
Catholic religion. The American system is anti- 
Protestant, and must either reject Protestantism or 
be overthrown by it.” The most significant paper 
of the day was on “Papal Independence,” by 
Charles J. Bonaparte, a prominent Baltimore law- 
yer, and grandnephew of the great Napoleon. His 
position is that—“ Catholics do less than their duty if 
they fail to say, so loudly and so plainly that no one 
can even pretend to mistake their meaning, that 
the Holy See has been and is gravely wronged ; 
that while the freedom of the Holy See is in jeop- 
ardy the Church is not at peace; and that the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, in vindicating this freedom, not as a 
privilege to be given or withheld by any earthly 
power, but as an inalienable right embraced in his 
divine commission, has and will ever have the un- 
wavering support of all his spiritual children.” On 
Monday night the houses of all Romanists, which 
were decorated with American and Papal flags dur- 
ing the celebration, were brilliantly illuminated, and 
a reception was held at the Concordia, at which 
several speeches were made. 

On Tuesday morning, the Hon. Honoré Mercier, 
Premier of Quebec, made a speech in which he 
thus explained the much-discussed Jesuit bill: 
‘‘ With no intention of undue favoritism, but for 
justice’ sake and justice alone, we gave back to the 
Roman Catholic Church, through the Order of the © 
Jesuits, the property of which they had _ been 
despoiled by the same George ITI. who would have 
despoiled your fathers of their liberties and rights.”’ 
Judge Edmund L. Dunne, of Florida, read a paper 
on “The Right of the State in Education.” It was 
a bold and aggressive demand for the extension of 
Catholic power through parochial schools, and far 
exceeded the claims of Mr. Dougherty the day 
before. Judge Dunne’s speech showed clearly the 
determined onset of the Roman Catholic Church 
on our public school system. Other papers were 
by Dr. George D. Wolf, of Philadelphia, on “‘ The 
Catholic Press,” in which a Catholic Associated 
Press and Catholic dailies were advocated; on 


“ Religion and Education,” by W. L. Kelly, of St. 


Paul; and on “Church Literature,” by C. B. 
Pallen, of St. Louis. Plans were made for future 
congresses, particularly one in 1892, to be in the 
city where may be the World’s Fair, and resolu- 
tions, worded in general very mildly, were adopted. 
They professed devotion to the Roman Church and 
the United States, favor parochial schools, de- 
nounce Mormonism, call on Romanists to join 
Catholic societies, proclaim against race lines, 
disapprove of child labor, condemn nihilism, social- 
ism, communism, and the heartless greed of capital, 
urge Catholics to join in philanthropic movements, 
favor uplifting of negroes and Indians, urge Sunday- 
closing laws, resolve that drunkenness shall be made 
odious, advise Catholics to read Catholic books and 
papers, hope for introduction of proper church 
music, and record a “solemn conviction that the 
absolute freedom of the Holy See is equally indis- 
pensable to the peace of the Church and the welfare 
of mankind.” The closing address was made by 
Bishop Ireland, who told the delegates to go to 
their homes filled with enthusiasm. 

On Wednesday, in adisagreeable rain, the Catho- | 
lic University, at’ Washington, was dedicated, all 
the visitors going over from Baltimore for that 
purpose. 

BALTIMORE, Md. 


BARYE, THE SCULPTOR. 


By Rretey Hitcucock. 


HE works of Antoine Louis Barye, French 
sculptor and painter, have been collected for 
exhibition at the American Art Galleries in this 
city, nineteen years after the artist’s death. This 
unprecedented American tribute becomes the more 
remarkable when we find that the object of the 
exhibition is to raise money for a monument to this 
foreign artist’s memory in Paris, where a similar 
exhibition was held last spring. In this country 
Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, the first Amer'- 
can to appreciate Barye, and the owner of the 
finest private collections, has contributed his proofs 
and various examples not to be duplicated in Paris 
itself. The Corcoran Gallery has sent its entire 
collection of over a hundred bronzes—a collection 
due to the acumen of Mr. Walters, who secured it 
when a trustee. Other amateurs have contributed 
their cherished bronzes, and at last the public is 
invited to study a collection of over six hundred 
bronzes, oils, and water colors. Such an inter- 
national tribute to an artist’s memory is without 4 
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precedent so far as our country is concerned. With 
this exhibition as a text, therefore, it becomes of 
immediate interest to inquire who Antoine Barye 
was, what his life and environments were, and 
whether the esteem in which his work is held by 
amateurs rests upon a secure foundation. 
Personally Barye was a man silent, and even stern, 
save in the company of his intimates; intolerant 
of aggressive ignorance, yet modest, simple, and 
appreciative. The familiar saying that his art was 
his life held true in Barye’s case. We know that 
he met with rebuffs and disappointments such as 
rarely come even to the proverbially much-endur- 
ing young artist or author. The son of a Paris 
silversmith, he was apprenticed in 1809 to an en- 
graver, and, like Jacob, he served seven years before 
he was able formally to plight his faith to art in 
the studio of Gros. But, less happy than that 
persistent suitor, Barye’s reward was the punish- 
ment of Tantalus. For five years he competed 
unsuccessfully for the Prix de Rome, with its 
coveted privilege of study at the Roman Academy, 
and in 1823 this modern Cellini was forced back 
into servitude. The world seemed to have no 
place for his art, and necessity compelled him to 
take up mechanical tasks in the workshop of the 
goldsmith Fauconnier, where he remained eight 
years. It was not until the Revolution of 1830 had 
placed Louis Philippe upon the throne, not until 
the famous Salon of 1831, that Barye made himself 
heard with his “Tiger Devouring a Crocodile.”’ 
This may be said to represent the rediscovery of 
romanticism, and naturalism as well, in sculpture. 
The exhibition of this group was as important as the 
exhibition of Gericault’s “ Raft of the Medusa” in 
the Salon of 1819. For sculpture, like painting, 
under David and the extreme classicists had been 
subject to a bloodless formalism. It was deemed 
necessary to take all subjects from antiquity, and to 
suppress any indications of vivid action, of real life. 
Sculptors were permitted to model carefully tamed 
lions and horses, but other animals were regarded 
as “unworthy” of serious art. The Institute, 
the stronghold of the classicists, sought to suppress 
Barye because he was “a mere animalier, not an 
artist.” For a time the Institute triumphed. The 
commissions for heroic figures which Barye sought 
were denied him “ because he was only an animalier.” 
In 1837 the Institute closed the Salon against the 
five magnificent groups, the “Tiger Hunt,” “ Bear 
Hunt,” “Bull Hunt,” “Lion Hunt,” and “ Elk 
Hunt,” modeled in cire perdu for the Duke of 
Orleans. Four of these groups, unique examples— 
to use a much abused word in its true sense—have 
been lent for this exhibition by Mr. W. T. Walters. 
It was natural that Barye, Rousseau, and Dupré 
should retire from this contest with official con- 
servatism and send nothing more until the “free 
Salon” was established in 1848. After this date, 
official and general recognition was not long delayed. 
This tale of peculiarly adverse fortune illuminates 
certain characteristics of the man. He persisted 
through all those weary years in seeking the higher 
forms of expression because he was dominated by 
the belief that he had something to say which the 
world must hear. His allegiance to his art was 
strong enough to keep him from the concessions 
natural in the mechanical work of his early years. 
His later manner shows notrace of injury from this 
work. So far as we know, his zeal was never 
abated, and the story of his life is a story of un- 
ceasing and prodigious labor. While he was a work- 
man all his leisure time was spent at the Jardin 
des Plantes, and his evenings occupied with the 
study of Buffon and Cuvier and with drawing. He 
studied anatomy in the dissecting-rooms, he attended 
lectures, he made countless exact measurements of 
the human figure and of animals. His activity 
never ceased. ‘ He was the most patient of anato- 
mists,” said Charles Blanc. “ This bold romanticist 
had thoroughly studied the proportions both of 
man and of animals. He had measured all their 
bones in length and breadth, had dissected animals, 
had modeled all their members separately, and 
reckoned minutely the relation of each part to the 
other and each to the whole.” ‘He knew the 
exact dimensions of the bones of any creature, from 
the humming-bird to the elephant,” wrote one en- 
thusiastie contemporary. And this was but one 
part of his vast knowledge. As a matter of course 
he knew the art of Assyria, of Greece, of the 
Middle Ages, and the Renascence. Moreover, like 
the many-sided masters of the earlier sixteenth 
century, he knew all that pertained to the materials 
and technique of his art. He introduced ingenious 
_ devices into his armatures—the wire skeletons upon 
which he modeled the clay. He -invented a com- 


sculptor of man as well as animals. 


position still known as “ Barye bronze.” He was 
a master of bronze casting. In earlier years he 
cast some figures himself, although he never owned 
a “plant.” He employed almost every bronze 
caster in Paris, “and was satisfied with none save, 
perhaps, Honoré Gonon and his son.” His aim 
was to secure absolutely faithful reproductions of 
his clay or plaster models without the intervention 
of the treacherous chisel, save for the removal of 
seams in his efforts to secure perfect accuracy. 
Barye employed the cire perdu process, making 
models of wax over which clay molds were formed 
and the wax melted out by heat, leaving a perfect 
matrix. The four “ Hunts” lent to this exhibition 
by Mr. Walters were made by this process, and are 
therefore unique, since the wax models were de- 
stroyed. He experimented with the galvano- 
plastic process also, and this collection shows 
one result in a “Tiger Killing a Deer.” The 
first perfect castings made under Barye’s super- 
vision and finished by him are termed Barye 
proofs, and, on account of the freshness of the 
model, fineness of casting, and delicacy of the 
patine, they are eagerly sought by amateurs 
at prices ten times those of the “ proofs ” offered by 
Barbedienne, the great bronze caster of Paris, who 
purchased many of Barye’s models. The true patine 
is, of course, the thin glaze or coating, the result of 
an oxidation caused by exposure to the air for a 
considerable time. It will be seen that the colora- 
tion of bronze, the effects of light and shade, and 
the subtler modeling, are not a little dependent upon 
the patine. Since this could not be left to time, 
artificial patines were necessary, and the green pa- 
tine invented by Barye remains a model for deli- 
cacy and lightness, a model which Barbedienne has 
never been able to equal. Thus it will be seen that 
Barye left nothing to chance, that he regarded no 
labor which bore upon his art as too severe, and 
that he never took refuge behind the slipshod plea 
that genius depends upon inspiration, not upon 
knowledge and toil. It has been well said that one 
moral of his life was, ‘‘ Genius is labor.”’ 

It naturally follows that one basic quality of the 
sculpture at the American Art Galleries is truthful- 
ness. But this is the truthfulness of a master to whom 
generalization and modification are permitted, rather 
than servile imitation. His imagination seized upon 
and emphasized essential features. He penetrated 
the secrets of characteristic forms and actions, and 
no one has expressed, like him, the passions domi- 
nant in the animal world. It is here that his ro- 
manticism finds freest expression. Side by side 
with examples of the beauty of restrained action and 
repose, the visitor to this exhibition will see tigers, 
panthers, jaguars, all the great beasts of the cat 
tribe, coiling their sinuous bodies about shrinking 
deer or gazelles, or crouched, with flattened ears 
and palpitating flanks, drinking their victim’s blood. 


There are lions enthroned as kings, or walking with 


the calmness of assured mastery, or felling their 
victims with a blow, or, with lips drawn back in a 
grimace of loathing and anger, crushing a writhing 
serpent. There areall the beasts of prey, “ howling, 
roaring, snarling, fighting, and devouring each 
other in virtue of their mysterious internecine des- 
tiny,” and there are also graceful deer stepping 
daintily over the high grass, clumsy young bears at 
play, greyhounds whose beautiful action is con- 
trasted with the ungainly trot of the elephant, 
timid rabbits, thoroughbred horses, and stately stags. 
But it must be remembered that Barye was a 
We shall not 
see his monumental sculpture, like the equestrian 
statues, and the four Louvre groups of ‘“ War,” 
“Peace,” “ Victor,” and “Strength,” reproduced 
for a Baltimore park through the generosity of 
Mr. W. T. Walters, the first of American Barye 
amateurs. But the exhibition offers the noble figure 
of Theseus battling now with the Minotaur, again 
with the Centaur Bienor, in two masterpieces of art, 
and the Roger of Ariosto flying upon the hippogriff 
with the beautiful Angelique fast within his arms; 
and the figures of Charles VI. and Gaston de Foix 
revive the Middle Ages. Painter as well as 
sculptor, Barye carried his perfect knowledge of 
animals into pictorial art, setting his figures against 
strange but harmonious backgrounds adapted from 
the hills and glades of Fontainebleau. He was 
not a master of oil painting, and his water colors 
are often faulty, yet they are never wanting in 
actuality. 

His was a rarely productive life. He had no 
pupils in the common meaning of the term, yet 
Barye’s art has impressed the animal sculpture of 
our time. If he was dramatic, he wasalso truthful. 
His emotion was founded upon knowledge. Super- 


latives belittle this master, since superlatives in our 
day are cheap. But those who visit the Barye 
exhibition will see sculpture which is assured of a 
place among the classics of the world’s art. 


HOW MUCH HEBREW? 
A CONTRIBUTION AND A DISCUSSION. 


Ee perusal of a recent article by Professor 
Moore, in the “ Andover Review,” upon “ The 
Minister’s Study of the Old Testament,” causes one 
to ask almost involuntarily, “ How much Hebrew, 
then, ought the minister to know?” The answer te 
this question is not an easy one to formulate. It dif. 
fers, as will be shown later on, for students of differ- 
ent mental bias and characteristics; it varies with 
varying purposes and aims, until what appears at 
first glance a simple matter of statement becomes 
unexpectedly involved and intricate. 

Of course, if we are to study Hebrew at all, we 
must know the reason why. Professor Moore says 
that the reason “ which our forefathers gave was 
definite and conclusive. The Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are the Word of God. In- 
spiration in any proper sense belongs only to the 
Old Testament in Hebrew and the New Testament 
in Greek, which by God’s singular care and provi- 
dence have been kept pure in all ages. The minis- 
ter must read the very words which were immedi- 
ately inspired of God, without the intervention of 
any human medium.” It may be pertinent to ob- 
serve here that our fathers gave for many things 
reasons once “definite and conclusive,’ which are 
now proven to be illusory and insufiicient. Let 
us examine the foregoing statements before accept- 
ing the already seriously questioned doctrine of 
verbal inspiration. We are to read “the very 
words which were immediately inspired of God, 
without the intervention of any human medium.” 
Then there must be a single text of the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew, containing the word of God exactly 
as it was given. ‘This text must have come down 
to us from the earliest times absolutely pure and 
intact ; in other words, in order to render this argu- 


ment for the study of Hebrew valid, we must have, 


as the groundwork for study, a single, unimpaired, 
perfect Old Testament in Hebrew, containing the 
word of God precisely as it was given in the days 
of the patriarchs or prophets. - 

Have we such a text? According to Professor 
Moore we have—a text “kept pure in all ages by 
God’s singular care and providence.” Do the crit- 
ics agree to this statement? Let any intelligent 
man occupy an hour in reading the history of the — 
Hebrew Bible as we have it to-day; let him review 
the story of the revisions and critical discussions of 
the subject; let him learn that the Book of Micah 
is almost unintelligible on account of the muddled 
state of the text, and what will be the natural infer- 
ence in that man’s mind’ We are in possession 
of a text which is the result of compilation and 
discriminating criticism. Human scholarship has 
determined the text of the Hebrew Bible. Hu- 
man scholarship is not infallible. Therefore we 
have not what can be relied upon as conveying the 
word of God just as it was given. Plainly, if we 
are to find a sufficient reason for the study of He- 


brew, we must not base it upon the providential 


purity of the text. 

However, a little further on in Professor Moore’s 
article we encounter another suggestion: ‘ Chris- 
tianity is a historie religion. Like any other his- 
torical phenomenon, it can be understood only 
historically. As a teacher of Christian religion, the 
minister must be a student of the older scriptures. 
And such a knowledge of the history of the religion 
of Israel and of the theology of the Old Testament 
as he needs can only be got by a diligent study of 
the Hebrew Bible. The best translation will not 
alone serve such a purpose. In all critical points 
the translation itself requires the interpretation of 
the original.” 

It is true that Christianity is a historical religion. 
It is true that to appreciate fully the New Testa- 
ment we must understand the Old. It is certain 
that a translation should be compared “at all crit- 
ical points”? with the original. But how much 
Hebrew is required for this? Merely enough to 
read accurately with the eye a Hebrew sentence. 
If a good translation gives us all the facts of the 
embodied history, as it evidently must, together 
with all assured details of theology, then it is only 
the mooted points that claim attention; and for the 
elucidation of these an inconsiderable knowledge of 
Hebrew, backed by authoritative commentators, is 
certainly as valuable to the minister as original 
investigation on a small scale, the facility for which 
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is obtained only by long and exhaustive philological 
drill. 

And, even back of the necessary philological drill, 
why should the seminary student of Hebrew be com- 
pelled to spend hours and weeks in the discussion 
of Hebrew accents or the history of vowel-points ? 
A sufficient knowledge of the language to be able 
to compare the translation with the original at 


‘eritical points is all that the average minister ever 


requires. And such a knowledge does not include 
the multitudinous non-essentials of philological crit- 
icism with which a practical proficiency in the 
Hebrew language seems to be overlaid. 

Professor Moore grants that translations must 
play a prominent part in the minister's study of the 
Hebrew Bible. In the acquirement of a greater 
“knowledge of ‘the language,” in “enlarging his 
vocabulary,” and in “gaining greater readiness in 
the use of it,” the student is to be aided constantly 
by translations. In fact, Professor Moore’s treat- 
ment of this general subject is worthy of notice. 
He tells us, first, that the minister “must not be 
dependent on translations and commentaries ;” next 
he asserts that “in all critical points the translation 
must be compared with the original.” Then he 
strongly recommends the reader to buy a LXX., 
which is a translation of the Hebrew into Greek. 
Further, as a proper method to be pursued in the 
study of the Hebrew Bible, he recommends, as 
‘the first thing,” to “‘read the book through care- 
fully in the English version of 1885.” And, finally, 
“as a help to the understanding of the Hebrew,” he 
suggests the Revised Version. He tells us that the 
dictionary is not to be employed for common words, 
‘‘ which can be learned with far less labor and loss 
of time from the context, with the aid of a transla- 
tion.” In fitting schools and colleges we know the 
use of the “pony” is not commonly advocated as 
the surest and best road to a thorough knowledge 
of the classics; and yet here is a professor of 
Hebrew urging the study of that language with the 
assistance of an English translation—not occasion- 
ally, or after we have delved in dictionary and 
grammar for weary months, but before reading, 
while reading—in short, all the time. 

As a third reason for thestudy of Hebrew, 
we find adduced the familiar argument that one 
‘‘must go to the original still more for the power 
of a book than for its meaning.” Very true; but 
let us take an example. Here is an average col- 
lege student who has studied the Greek language 
for three, or maybe five, years. He has memo- 
rized grammatical rules infinite in number and 
infinitesimal in discrimination; he has committed 
to memory complicated paradigms, and, in fact, 
gone through the whole course of approved academic 
training. What is the result? Give him a dic- 
tionary, and he will turn out a fair translation of 
some Greek poet or historian. But observe that he 
does not read the Greek in the original. What he 
does accomplish is reading the Greek in English. 
Absorbed students of the Greek language, who are 
able to devote to it many years of continuous labor, 
do eventually read the language as it stands. They 
grasp its meaning and power without recourse to 
English or whatever language was born in their 
mouths. They think in Greek. But of what avail 
can it be to read a Greek author in the original, 
when one’s thoughts are all the time in his mother 
tongue, when every Greek word merely suggests a 
vernacular equivalent? If such a student derives 
any inspiration, he derives it from the English; he 
cannot from the Greek. Now, the average gradu- 
ate of the theological school and the average col- 
lege graduate are practically in the same case as 
regards languages. Each comes out with his little 
stock of roots and rules. Neither has more than 
a calling acquaintance with any tongue but his 
mother tongue. Neither can read a classic language 
without his Texicon. Of what use is such a knowledge 
further than for the occasional comparison of inter- 
pretations or the tracing out of some disputed 
word? ‘Tbe Hebrew in itself furnishes no inspira 
tion, that is certain. 3 

One more point should be noticed. There occurs 
in the article under discussion a sentence which is 
somewhat misleading. It is this: “That there 
should be modern enthusiasts who decry the study 
of Greek and Hebrew along with all other learning 
as useless or harmful is not strange.”” Now Greek 
and Hebrew, if we catch the meaning of the writer 


here, are not to be mentioned in the same breath. 


There are etymological arguments for the study of 
Greek which cannot be adduced in favor of Hebrew. 
How many words are in common use among us 
whose origin may be traced to the Greek, and how 
few has Hebrew given us! One might as well 


couple French and Choctaw, for whereas Choctaw 
furnishes us with half a dozen words, from French 
we have hundreds. 3 

And now, to sum up this division of the argu- 
ment: 

1. The study of Hebrew cannot be urged on 
etymological grounds. 

2. The average minister cannot appreciate the 
power or the significance of the Hebrew language, 
because when he reads Hebrew he is virtually read- 
ing English. 

3. 'As history the Bible is equally valuable in 
any language, except that at critical points, “ where 
doctors disagree,” a knowledge of Hebrew adequate 
to the comparison of the translation with the 
received text is valuable mental furniture. 

4. It cannot be proved that we have a text which 
contains the original and identical words that came 
from God; and any argument for the study of the 


Old Testament on that ground lacks the very nec- 


essary basis of fact. ; 

Assuming these four propositions as the premises 
from which to draw a conclusion, it might be in- 
ferred, in answer to our question, that a minister 
need know but little Hebrew—so much as may be 
acquired, for instance, in three or four months’ 
time. But care should be taken not to dogmatize 
or decide too broadly. There are some men, we 
believe, to whom the study of Hebrew is exceed- 
ingly valuable. What may be advisable for one 
student might result in loss of time to another. 

Now, the question, How much Hebrew? necessarily 
involves another. How much less of something 
else? Time devoted to Hebrew must, of course, be 
subtracted from time which might be devoted to 


other studies. Nomanisamental Briareus. Each 


of us can handle some few subjects adequately, and 
but a few. Hence the increasing tendency toward 
specialization ; a tendency which is more and more 
coming to be recognized and represented in our 
advanced educational institutions by the elective 
system of study. 

It is reasonable to suppose that when a man has 
matured sufficiently to become a theological student 
or a minister, he has reached that point where 


mental differentiation begins. He is conscious of | 


aptitudes, tastes, special leadings of mind. In other 
words, he recognizes the fact that God has intended 
him to do something, and not everything. Natu- 
rally, he desires to do the thing which he is best 
fitted to do. He is aware that the time has gone 
by for that system of intellectual all-around training 
which aims to make a thorough mental athlete of 
the student, and that the time (brief enough at 
best) has come for fitting the runner to run and 
the wrestler to wrestle. So he examines himself 
diligently, determines the seat of his natural 
strength, and sets to work to perfect that strength. 

Suppose, now, that the theological student or the 
young minister finds that he has an astonishingly 
small aptitude for the niceties of philological 
research ; that he gives forth but an uncertain sound 
when questioned as to the imperfect niphal of Ratal ; 
that he gathers but slowly the fine distinctions of 
grammatical construction, and feebly reflects the 
luminous enthusiasm of the textual exegete. What 
then? Is it his bounden duty, or is it for him the 
best expenditure of energy, to pursue with a lame 
but dogged persistence the philological chase? 
Might he not rather, with better results, throw his 
strength on the side of his strength, pursue for the 
most part the studies which arouse his enthusiasm, 
which call out his best, and so, it may be, equip 
himself to discover and give forth some profound 
and new truth in the subjects which lie nearest to 
his heart ? 4 

We answer, then, to the question, How much 
less of something else in favor of Hebrew? As 
little as possible when tastes and aptitudes lie 
strongly in other directions. Of course, the indi- 
vividual student or minister must determine for 
himself how much he ought to try to know of a 
subject of which he can never know much. Far 
better, it would seem, to gain some large acquire- 
ment in philosophy, science, or history, as applied 
to religion, or in homiletics or systematic theology, 
yes, even in Christian art or letters (though the 
latter should involve that wasteful reading of ‘‘ news- 
papers, secular and religious, and the popular mag- 
azines,’ which Professor Moore so strongly con- 
demns), than to achieve a laborious elementary 
knowledge of a text already sifted to the last vowel- 
point by eminent scholars, the fruits of whose labors 
are at your disposal whenever you choose to walk 
to the bookseller’s. 

To men of a philological turn, we admit, the 
exhaustive and persistent study of Hebrew may be 


of inestimable value; for these men will inevitably 
fall within the category of specialists, and their 


- researches will be of service to Christian literature. 


But the majority of ministers are not of this type. 
Inquiry reveals the fact that the average pastor 
(not always the unsuccessful one either) never 
looks, or finds occasion to look, at his Hebrew Bible 
from one month’s end to the other. Every year 
there go out from the theological seminaries of this 
country some hundreds of young men whose minds 
are stuffed to a greater or less degree of repletion 
with the rules and formulas of Hebrew grammar, 


which are of no practical use to them whatever, 


because when they read Hebrew they read it in 
English, and generally with an English translation. 

The majority of young men who attend a theo- 
logical seminary go to learn what is practical, and 
what will be of value to them in their future work. 
They study homiletic or systematic theology, not 
as mere intellectual gymnastics, but to gain a work- 
ing knowledge of those branches. They are not 
studying for amusement, or in order that they may 
become what is popularly known as “ cultured.” 
They are seeking to lay a sound, practical founda- 
tion of knowledge for future work. In Hebrew, 
as in other branches of theological education, the © 
aim should be to provide a course as short, simple, 
and practical as it can be made. Why not, then, 
cut down the compulsory seminary course in He- 
brew to the point where all that is taught shall be 
of practical value ? 

As to commentaries, Professor Moore says that. 
“with what kind of conscience an educated man 
can use commentaries as a substitute for study 
rather than an aid to it he does not profess to 
understand.” Apropos of which remark one calls 
to mind the well-known statement of Daniel Web- 
ster to the effect that he attributed his own suc- 
cess not so much to inherent genius in investigation 
as to the power which he had in greater measure 
than most men of assimilating the results of other 
men’s labors. 

Then, again, with the young minister especially, 
the question may have this bearing: Shall I accept 
the authority of great critics on this matter, or shall 
I set up my own standard? There is such a thing 
as an arrogant intellectual vanity in this regard 
which is about as obnoxious as anything can be. 

It is the general impression among clergymen, 
young or old, that Hebrew, as commonly taught, is 
more or less of a failure. The student starts out 


to do a great deal, and he does very little. Many 


of the most successful pastors and preachers of the 

day do not know the language at all, and very few 

make any practical use of it, as is shown by the 

perusal of the following letters, from eminent 

clergymen of various denominations, who have 
kindly permitted their opinions and experience to 
be made public. : 


The letters are in reply to the questions: — 

1. Is a knowledge of Hebrew essential to succese 
in the ministry ? 

2. How much Hebrew ought to be required in a 
seminary course ? 

3. Is Hebrew habitually employed by the aver- 
age pastor or preacher ? 


FROM THE REV. F. W. GUNSAULUS, D.D. 


I have never studied Hebrew, nor has my experience 
in the ministry, so far, made a knowledge of that lan- 
guage essential to success. How far other ministers 
find it necessary to the accomplishment of their pur- 
poses I am unable to state. F. W. GunsAuLus. 


FROM THE REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


I reply to your questions, briefly, in order : 

1. One cannot know any too much. But many things 
are more important than ficheew, The best knowledge 
of the world, on Hebrew topics, is accessible to one 
who does not know Hebrew. Indeed, not one man in 
ten thousand is likely to become so much of a Hebrew 
scholar as to make his original study or opinions on 
these matters of any great value. | 

2. The answer to this question is implied in the 
above. 

3. I should say not. I learned to read it; but I 
should trust the opinions of those scholars who give 
their lives to it, instead of relying on my own unaided 
investigations. 

Better know both, if you can, but if not, better know 
the real laws of God in his real world than-to know 
what people thought about them three or four thousand 
years ago. I would not undervalue the past, but I 
would live in the present. M. J. SAVAGE. 


FROM THE REV. E. E. HALE, D.D. 


I should be sorry not to understand a simple criti- 
cism on Hebrew whicb I met in my reading. I should 
be mortified if a parishioner asked me why Mr. Ford 
named his yacht the “ Jathniel ” and I could not tell 
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him. I should think myself unfitted for travel in 
Egypt or the Holy Land if I had not some information 
as tothe Arabic language, of which Hebrew is a dialect. 
On the other hand, I know many accomplished and 
successful preachers who know no language but the 
English language. They have spent on other things 
the time which, in the theological schools, is generally 
spent in the study of Hebrew. I should never think of 
telling them that they were in any sort my inferiors. 
I do not believe that the average New England minis- 
ter, with the other duties which he has to fulfill, will 
nerally come out a very useful critic of the text of 
the Old Testament. There will be a few men in each 
generation who will do that for us, and most of us, I 
think, will have to rely on their work, as, in general in 
modern life, we rely on the work of specialists. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


FROM THE REV. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


My advice to a young man in the seminary would be 
that he believe absolutely and implicitly in the neces- 
sity to the succesful minister of everything taught 
there, and in a great deal more. The seminary is val- 
uable, not only for the instruction it gives, but also 
for the scholarly interest and the intellectual enthusi- 
asm it develops. Let the student open his nature to 
the enthusiasm of his teacher in each department. 
Let him feel that Hebrew is the main thing when with 
the Hebraist ; that Greek is indispensable when with 
the New Testament exegete ; that history is the most 
encircling of studies when with the historian ; that sys- 
tematic theology is supreme when under the instructor 
in that department ; finally, that homiletics and vocal 
culture are essential when under the influence of those 
who teach in these also. Let him bring all these indis- 
pensables into one creed. Let him hold it fast as he 
goes into the work of the ministry, then thankfully 
accept the new light and revision that experience 

brings. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


FROM THE REV. A. C. A. HALL, D.D. 


Answering generally your questions, as a whole I 
should say that, while I regard a knowledge of Hebrew 
as of very great value—and the greater the knowledge 
the better—I cannot regard it as essential to the work 
of the ministry. I am inclined to think that the smat- 
tering of Hebrew with which, I expect, the greater 
number of nien go forth from our seminaries is almost 
worthless—save as it may, in some few cases, serve as 
a preparation for further study later. : 
_ A.C. A. HALL. 


FROM THE REV. A. J- GORDON, D.D. 


1. Is the study of Hebrew essential to success in the. 


ministry ? | 
_ It depends upon the special work to which the theo- 
logical student is to devote himself. If he is to bea 
missionary engaged in the work of translation, he ought 
to study it thoroughly. If a pastor or evangelist, he 
might well get on without it, considering the perfection 
of the translations within his reach. evertheless, he 
can make it very useful. | | 

2. How much Hebrew do you think ought to be 
required in a seminary course ? 

think it might be made elective. ; 

3. Do you think that most modern preachers or pas- 
tors employ it habitually in their work ? 

I think only a comparatively few do so. 

A. J. GORDON. 


FROM THE REV. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 


I think it a great mistake for ministers or Bible 
students to neglect either Hebrew or Greek. But my 
painful conviction is that not more than one in thirty 
studies the Bible in either of the original tongues, 
especially Hebrew. The commentaries are taken as the 
substitute for these original studies. 

The fact is that, in these days, the demand on minis- 
_ ters for practical omniscience and omnispresence, if 
not omnipotence, leaves them the victims to a very 
superficial study of the Word of God. They read 
— and miscellaneous literature more than the 

ible. 7 

I would have the Hebrew taught all through the 
seminary course, and advise every man to read it at 
least a half-hour each day—especially to examine in the 
original all texts and parallel texts used in preaching. 

But, as a matter of fact, “success ” cannot now be 
traced to its use, for it is not used. | 

ARTHUR T. PIERSON. 


FROM THE REV. ALEXANDER MACKAY SMITH, DD. 


I in no way undervalue this important study. To be 
able to read the Bible in the original is a great gain 
to any theological student ; to keep up the knowledge 
acquired at the seminary is helpful and-desirable. But 
only a few can do this, in my opinion, without paying 
too dear a price for it. Toobtain any great mastery over 
the language takes the average candidate at least two 
hours a day for two years. It is even then distasteful, 
and to retain it means considerable application during 
one’s busiest and best years. 

I would make Hebrew optional, after say six months’ 
study of it to test the student’s ability and tastes. I 
do not think it essential to success in the ministry. Of 
the three most successful ministers I know (and. all 
are considered scholarly, and are such in a very true 
Sense) one does not keep up his Hebrew, another, I 


believe, never had more than a smattering of it, and 
the third never studied it at all. 

I would draw a distinction between the past and the 
gc This is pre-eminently an age of commentaries. 

n our fathers’ time it was not so. My shelves contain 
the last word on any text or passage from the Hebrew, 
illuminated by a learning and unfolded with a skill 
never seen till our time. 

To any man who has a taste for language and a quiet par- 
ish I would say, “ Keep up your Hebrew, by all means.” 
To any other I would advise, “ Study exegesis, compare 
commentaries, go deep into church history, as well as 
profane. But study also physical science, and cut a 
wide swath in the modern literature of several lands. 
Get an intelligent grasp also on the principles of archi- 
tecture and music.” Of course I am speaking to the 
average man, like myself. One man out of twenty 
will do all this and keep up his Hebrew also. 

To me the most lamentable want in our seminaries 
is the absence of any anxiety to teach the student to 
express well what he knows. It will be time to lay 
—— on Hebrew when a man is taught to speak 
and write his own tongue, to read well aloud, to express 
himself clearly, forcibly, and interestingly in public in 


the English language. The tongue is our main weapon, . 


and most young ministers are never taught how to 
draw a sight or pull a trigger. 

All this is said in humility. I may be entirely mis- 
taken, and desire to speak in Christian humility. I 
have been asked for my opinion, and I simply give it 
for what it is worth. 

ALEXANDER MACKAY-SMITH. 


The doctors seem to disagree somewhat in the- 
ory; but one thing at least is certain—they all 
agree in practice. JUVENTES THEOLOGICI. 


CO-OPERATIVE PHILANTHROPY. 
By R. A. Woops. | 


CAREFUL observer has made the apparently 
paradoxical remark that often among the poor 
theft is a first blind upward step. A little ac- 
quaintance with the men in the Concord Reforma- 
tory confirms this view. It is a hopeful sign 
when boys who have always lived in an alley 


show a desire for better things, even though the 


desire leads them to steal. They have almost no 
legitimate opportunity to improve their lot. They 
are shut in from getting a breath of other air than 
the close limits of their lives allow. One of the 
problems at the Reformatory is how to treat boys 
whose time there seems pleasanter than any expe- 
rience they have ever had before. 


What shall be done for young men and women. 


who are starting out with very little chance of find- 
ing or enjoying the healthful things in life, or who 
have some slight opportunities and show by their 
use of them that they could take advantage of bet- 
ter ones? This is recognized by social science 
clubs and people’s churches as one of the most 
important questions they have to meet in their 
work. They are showing clearly enough the gen- 
eral method by which such young persons may be 
diverted from criminal ways and be taught to live 
so as to be of use to themselves and to society. Not 
long ago two young ladies who were in London in 
the course of a European journey received a eall 
from a friend of theirs, a young American who is 
working at the social problem in the East End. He 
brought a young man with him, in whom the ladies 
were much interested on account of his pleasant 
manner and bright conversation. The next time 
they met their friend he told them that his com- 
panion had been until lately a resident of White- 
chapel. The young social reformer had*found him 
among acrowd of loafers at one of the Whitechapel 
street corners, and, thinking he saw promise in him, 
he cultivated his acquaintance. As soon as he 
decided that the fellow would prove worthy, he 
found a position for him in an office. And now he 
was taking his protégé around to show him the 
attractions of home and of social life. 

This is an instance of what often happens in 
organized social and religious work in the cities. 
But, as yet, these organizations fill a very small 
space, comparatively. There are young persons 
in every community who, from lack of the ordinary 
opportunities, are in danger, if not of becoming 
criminals, at least of leading sordid and useless 
lives. On the other hand, there are benevolent 
people nearly everywhere who would be glad to 
help them in some systematic way to a higher and 
worthier and more interesting existence. The 
trouble is that the mass of benevolent men do not 
have access to the few organizations formed for 
this work, and they have not the means to become 
patrons independently. About the only kind of 
charitable effort open to persons of limited means 
is the occasional handing over of money in the 
way of alms, or for some general cause. A philan- 


thropist, as we use the term, is usually a rich man, 
who can, because of his wealth, put in motion 
independent enterprises, and give his benevolence 
a direction to suit his taste, and thus he continues 
to feel an immediate interest in the whole course 
of the development of his plan. There ought to 
be a way by which people who are not wealthy 
may become philanthropists, may have some close 
interest in and direction of practical plans for 
comforting and elevating men on any of the dif- 
ferent sides of human life most attractive to them. 
selves. 

An amateur musical organization in one of the 
cities is working out an idea which suggests a way 
of meeting this difficulty. At first a number of 
friends formed themselves into an orchestra, filling 
out the parts with two or three young men who had 
made a beginning in music but did not have the 
means to continue a long course of instruction. 
From time to time other such recruits have been 
added, as well as persons of much skill. The 
orchestra was so successful that it began to give a 
yearly concert ; now it gives three a year. Besides 
the training and encouragement which the young 
members get from practice and association with the 
rest, the proceeds of the concerts and the subscrip- 
tion money of a few honorary members are nearly 
all devoted to them. First, one was sent to Europe 
to pursue musical studies there. Then two others 
were put under the best home instruction. This 
winter another is to be chosen to receive gratuitous 
training. It will easily be believed that there has 
been a warmth of interest in the concerts given by 
the orchestra much beyond the pleasure of hearing 
the good music which it renders. It is worth 
noting that the good-hearted players are under the 
efficient direction of a highly talented woman. 

This plan savors as little as possible of anything 
like patronage, as the money comes almost entirely 
out of the earnings. ‘The recipient feels that this 
is only a continuation of the general sympathy and 
encouragement he has received all along. The 
other members of the orchestra have the pleasure 
of aiding and directing his progress without feeling 
continually conscious that they are engaged in a 
work of charity. The organization was not begun, 
and is not carried on, under any professed motive 
of that kind. ‘There is plenty of generous feeling, 
but it is, happily, mixed up with a desire for the 
advancement of the organization and of the cause 
of music generally. 

All this suggests, not only that it is possible for 
persons without large means to engage in philan. 
thropic effort, but that, in many cases, co-operative 
philanthropy is better in its working than indi- 
vidual munificence. An association which includes 
its philanthropy in zeal for the advancement of 
some good art will be likely to dispense a much 
purer kind of charity than would one formed for 
the sheer purpose of general charitable effort. So 
delicate a grace as charity requires an organ which 
shall work unconsciously of its function. 

- All sorts of societies—industrial, musical, artistic, 
dramatic, literary, religious—would find it every 
way an advantage to adopt this philanthropic feat- 
ure. It would surely be one of the best ways to 
advance the object for which they are associated. 
Manufacturers and capitalists see the advantage of 
such a method. An important element in the suc- 
cess of many of them has been their ability to dis- 
cern signs of promise in men in an obscure place 
and to train them to occupy some responsible post. 
If every organization which has any good end in 
view would begin to adopt a plan like that of the 
orchestra, making special provision for the encour- 
agement and training of young persons, of small 
opportunities in life, along the line in which the 
organization is working, there would soon be added 
a whole new element to educational forces. In 
every city there would be many, and in every town 
there would be some, popular scholarships in the 
various lines of art and skill. 

There are many churches which have among 
their members young working people who would 
gladly give themselves to some kind of religious or 
benevolent effort if they could receive the neces- 
sary encouragement and assistance. The Workers’ 
Training Class is one application to church work 


-of the plan by which the orchestra is advancing 


the interests of music. It would be an excellent 


_way to advance the cause of true religion for a 


church to have provision for searching out poor 
but promising young persons in its constituency 
and giving them constant assistance and direction 
in preparation for the ministry or some other Chris- 
tian work. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 
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LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 


By W. LeEwis-JONEs. 


NE of the most pleasing features of English 
political life is the attraction which it seems 
to possess for men of letters. Even the Irish ques- 
tion, which has embittered British polities to a 
legree almost unknown since the time of the great 
Reform bill, has not driven them away from public 
ife. The democratic tide which has carried into 
the House of Commons men of station and circum- 
stances such as it never knew before, has not de- 
prived that historic assembly of that note of culture 
and distinction which has won for it the title of 
“the first legislative chamber in the _ world.” 
Giants of intellect and men of the finest culture are 
still to be found within its walls. The importance 
of this to the country at large cannot be overesti- 
mated. The functions of legislation in England, 
indeed, any more than in any other known country, 
cannot be said to be performed by an aristocracy of 
talent. But possibly in no other country is the 
supreme legislature controlled by a body of men so 
representative of the best mind of the country. The 
most talented of the great territorial aristocracy 
have ever been ready to give themselves to public 
work, and in many cases with remarkable devotion 
and earnestness. ‘The most acute men of commerce 
have also sought and found places in the legislature 
and the government. And not the least element 
that has contributed to the dignity and the amen- 
ities of English politics has been the tenancy of 
positions of high public trust by men of eminence 
in various fields of literature. This it is which has 
given to English political life that intellectuality 
which finds its parallel—without exaggeration it 
may be said—in that of Greece alone. From the 
time when Francis Bacon took a somewhat dubious 
part in the service of his country, men of letters 
have ever been to the forefront in English public 
life. Clarendon, Milton, Bolingbroke, Burke, Sheri- 
dan, Sir James Macintosh, Macaulay, have handed 
down the tradition to our own day. And it is 
some consolation for those pessimists who are 
always bewailing the decadence of England, amid 
the wreck of old political fads and the tottering of 
ancient institutions, to remember that the public 
life of their country yet embraces men who can pre- 
serve the dignity of political debate, and who bring 
the calm light of intellectual culture to bear upon 
the discussion of political questions. 

Of the literary men in the British Parliament, the 
House of Lords has always had a fair proportion, 
but the House of Lords has never had the same 
charm for the public mind as the House of Commons ; 
and although such intellectual men as the Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Carnarvon well deserve a word of 
notice, it is to the “faithful Commons” that we 
must confine oursefves. First and foremost even 
among the literary men of that assembly comes 
“that old man eloquent” whose illustrious name 
has adorned the annals of half a century. All 
politics apart, English literature cannot afford to 
refuse a niche in its temple of fame to the author of 
“ Juventus Mundi” and “The Time and Place of 
Homer.” Mr. Gladstone is above all things a 
student. Heisa literary man before he is a states- 
man. His greatest fame, however, from a literary 
point of view, will be derived from his public 
utterances as a statesman. ‘The best of these show 
what a fine thing a man of literary tastes can make 
of political discussion. The glow of the “ fair 
humanities,” the light and the warmth of a mind 
colored and stocked with the treasures of the great 
of old, give his speeches a “distinction” which 
political controversy rarely knows. Who of those 
who heard, or read at the time, the famous speech 
—in some respects the best of his life—on the 
second reading of the Home Rule bill in 1886, and 
came to the splendid passage in which he described 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s rule in Ireland, the golden hopes 
it aroused, and then the rude dashing of the cup 
from the lips of the expectant people, did not feel a 
strange thrill of excitement as he heard the quota- 
tion from Moore’s beautiful ballad, 


“The harp that once through Tara’s halls,” 


and finally the peculiarly appropriate ending with 
the fine Virgilian line, 
** Ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri spes Danaum” ? 


The magic Latin made “ old Parliamentary hands ” 
rub their eyes in wonder, as if the palmy days of 
Peel and Palmerston had been brought back again, 
when Virgil was not so unfashionable as he is in 
these prosaic times. Mr. Gladstone is the link 
between the age of Burke and that of the new un- 
classical democracy. As such, his commanding 


personality preserves much of the old courtesy and 
dignity which is destined only too soon to pass 
away from the House of Commons. His position 
in Parliament is unique, and no pen can describe 
the emotions which “kindle like a fire new-stirred 
at mention of his name.” 

Close by Mr. Gladstone, onthe present opposition 
bench, sit two doughty lieutenants of his, who are as 
great ornaments to the literary as to the political 
life of England—Mr. John Morley and Sir George 
Trevelyan. Mr. Morley is best known in litera- 
ture as a student of the French Revolution and 
the men who were mainly responsible for it. 
His “ Rousseau ” and his great monograph on Vol- 
taire are already standard authorities. His little 
volume on Burke in the “ English Men of Letters”’ 
series is also a model of its kind. Mr. Morley 
has been editor of the “Contemporary Review ” 
and of the “Pall Mall Gazette,” in the latter of 
which capacities he produced perhaps the best- 
written leading articles of modern times. His 
speeches in the House of Commons are always dis- 
tinguished by a high literary tone. His weakness 
as a politician and a public speaker lies in his hav- 
ing too much of the manner of the savant about 
him. Sir George Trevelyan furnishes, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous instance of the fascination which 
politics have for men who are capable of the high- 
est work in literature. Sir George possesses many 
of the wonderful gifts of style which belonged to 
his great uncle, Lord Macaulay, whose “ Life and 
Letters ” he has edited. His book on the “ Early 
Years of Charles James Fox” displays an ability 
of pictorial writing which few possess. But, as it 
has been said, Sir George Trevelyan, who mighi 
have achieved a splendid position in literature, pre- 
ferred the mediocre honors of political office, and 
preferred, as Irish Secretary, to walk the streets of 
Dublin with two detectives at his back to sitting in 
his study producing something “which the world 
would not willingly let die.” But English public 
life is thereby a gainer; and no more honest and 
disinterested statesman sits in Parliament than Sir 
George Trevelyan. On the same bench with him 
sits Professor James Bryce, who has just given a 
work to the world which is almost universally 
acclaimed as the best and greatest on its subject. 
The author of that wonderful little volume, “ The 
Holy Roman Empire,” will be better known to 
posterity—in America, at least—as the writer of 
“ The American Commonwealth.” Professor Bryce, 
it may be said, is a man of colossal information, 
and shares with Mr. Leonard Courtney the honor 
of being the man of most encyclopedic mind in the 
House of Commons. | 

Among the other literary men on the Liberal 
side we find Mr. Justin McCarthy, the author of 
that most readable of histories, the “ History of 
Our Own Times,” and a novelist of considerable 
fame, both on his own account and in conjunction 
with Mrs. Campbell-Praed. Then there is Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, the shrewd and brilliant author 
of “ Obiter Dicta,” whose critical powers are rated 
very highly by some of the leading English literati. 
The Liberal-Unionists boast of Sir John Lubbock, 
who has recently made a great literary hit with his 
“ Pleasures of Life.” Sir John Lubbock’s fame, how- 
ever, issomewhat more scientific than literary, though 
he has the ability, possessed in so eminent a degree by 
his friend Professor Huxley, of enhancing the inter- 
est of scientific subjects by means of a pleasant and 
lucid style. Among the Liberals we find two other 
distinguished men of science, Sir Henry Roscoe and 
Sir Lyon Playfair. Opposite them, on the Con- 
servative side, sits Sir George Stokes, who worthily 
fills three offices of honor all once held by the 
illustrious Newton—viz., President of the Royal 
Society, Member for his University (Cambridge), 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the same 
University. On the Liberal side we also have Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, one of the first authorities 
on political economy, whose “Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages” is a monument of research and 
information on a difficult subject. 

It is a curious—some would say an instructive 
—fact that the literary talent of the House of 
Commons seems all but confined to the Liberal 
party. With the exception of Sir George Stokes 
—who is more a scientist than a man of letters— 
it is difficult to instance on the Conservative side a 
man of any eminence in literature, unless, indeed, 
we admit Mr. Balfour as such, on the strength of 
that somewhat strange production, “A Defense of 
Philosophie Doubt.” Since the publication of that 
book, however, Mr. Balfour has been defending 
the faith before a Church Congress, and he scarcely 
seems anxious to base his literary fame upon it. 

| 
| 


His best claim to rank as a literary man lies in an 
address he delivered about a year ago to the 
students of St. Andrew’s University, in which he 
made a courageous plea for Macaulay and the 
pictorial school of history. Mr. Balfour’s liter 
fame, indeed, will scarcely come up to that of one 
of his ex-prisoners, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, an M.P., 
who is a poet of no mean order. Some of his 
ballads published in his newspaper, the “ Nation,” 
have been in scme instances worthy of Moore at 
his best. Mention of him naturally leads us to the 
journalists in the House of Commons, of whom Mr. 
Sullivan’s party possesses a goodly number, and 
some very clever writers among them. Of these 
the most brilliant is Mr. T. P. O'Connor, whose 
London evening paper, the “Star,” is one of the 
most successful and powerful papers ever published, 
and has revolutionized London politics. Then we 
have among the Radicals the man who first rose 
to fame as the “ Besieged Resident ” of the “ Daily 
News,” and who has latterly become known all the 
world over as the inimitable editor of “Truth ”— — 
Mr. Henry Labouchere. But we must forbear. 
Such are some of the most interesting figures which 
give to the House of Commons not the least pleas- 
ant side of its distinction. 


A THANKSGIVING THOUGHT. 


By FRANK DEMpPSTER SHERMAN. 


A CRY from the crowded city 
Goes up to the Lord above : 
Look down, O Lord, in thy pity, 
Look down in thy boundless love, 

On the hungry poor who know 
But a world of want and woe, 
And the ragged children small— 
Do Thou comfort one and all ! 


Give hope, O Lord, to thy people ; 
Give work to the empty hand ; 
And loudly from spire and steeple 
Ring plenty to all the land— 
To the needy, sick, and cold, 
To the lame, the blind, and old : 
Let a glad, inspiring ray 
Shine across their cheerless day ! 


And unto Thy people living 
From Hunger and Want apart, 
This day of their glad thanksgiving 
Send Thou to each happy heart 
A remembrance of the poor _ 
Who are knocking at their door, 
That their wants be sanctified 
By the blessings undenied ! 


AMONG THE SAND-HILLS OF 
NEBRASKA. 


By ELAINE GOODALE. 


T= old hunting-grounds of the Sioux are now 
the corn-fields and cattle-ranges of the white 
man. Where deer, elk, and buffalo roamed in vast 
herds but a very few years since, the sod shanty now 
follows hard upon the emigrant’s wagon, and the 
shriek of the iron horse awakens the raw fron- 
tier town. The wild race of hunters, too, is well- 
nigh extinct, and in its stead there is growing up a 
generation of small farmers—a generation mixed 
with alien blood, motley in dress and_ habits, 
living in log cabins, and tilling little patches of 
ground with unskilled hands—a curious sort of 
cross between the Indian and the white man. In 
the breasts of a few, however, there still survives _ 
that love of roaming and passion for the chase 
which was once, perhaps, their ruling characteristic. 
There are yet, too, to be found, in the region be- 
tween the Niobr&ra and the Platte rivers, stretches 
of desolate country where a few deer linger in the 
remotest hills—no longer herding freely together, 
but lurking about, by twos and threes, as stealthily 
as if conscious that their day was over. 

Here in the “ sand-hills ” of Nebraska we “pitch 
our moving tents,” having come some two hundred 
miles, from the Lower Brulé Agency in Dakota, 
with the avowed intention of shooting the last deer 
that remains! Our party numbers more than a score 
—five men, none of them young, with their wives 
and children ; and if we were to count the dogs and 
ponies, we should number twice as many more. 
suppose that I do not really belong here, but here I 
am—having invited myself to join the hunting party, 
and getting a hearty welcome. I am feeling per- 
fectly at home in this free, open-air life, and, if I did 
not have to speak, should easily pass for one of them. 
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In the big, white-topped wagons are stowed away 
the women and children, the tents, blankets, pro- 
visions, clothing, ammunition, pet animals, and 
household lumber of all sorts. The dozen or so of 
lodge-poles are bound firmly to either side. Sev- 
eral of the boys and young women, including my- 
self, are mounted on our sturdy little ponies. Loose 
colts, and dogs of all sorts and sizes, straggle along 
in the procession. The women wear their graceful 
loose gowns and gay shawls, their black braids un- 
covered ; the men, long hair, and white leggings 
and shirts, finished off with a belt full of cartridges 
—the head-gear varying from a white turban to an 
immense straw hat or a sealskin cap. One is a 
policeman, and wears his dark-blue uniform with 
grace. Our caravan, on the whole, presents a 
‘picturesque appearance, as we crawl along the 
sandy trails, or over a pathless, rough, and desert 
country. 

It is a land of sunshine, sand, and sunflowers. 
The land is white and dry as the sands of the sea- 
shore, when bare of vegetation, but, except on the 
crests of some of the higher hills, it is covered with 
a growth of coarse grass and rank weeds. There 
are no trees, nor even bushes, and between the 
Loup, a clear little stream on the north, and the 
Platte River on the south, the Dismal to the east 
and the Big Blue to the west, no water save small 
lakes more or less strongly impregnated with alkali. 
Of course there are wells at ranches and railway 
stations, and in these the water is usually good. 
Owing partly to these peculiarities of the country, 
and partly to the nature of the Indian, our progress 
is slow and our halting-places are uncertain. As 
we wind through a range of snowy-topped hills, 
where the sand-cherry (a low shrub which bears a 
black fruit as big as a plum) is abundant, women 
and boys may be seen gathering a great bundle of 
the dead roots and branches, which, together with 
what are known hereabouts as “ cow-chips,” con- 
stitute our only fuel. The men having previously 
discovered a lake, or found out the whereabouts of 
water from some white man, we reach our camping- 
ground usually about noon, and stay over night, or 
for two to three days, depending upon the success 
of the hunters. Ithasnotbeen very great. About 
forty antelope and black-tailed deer have been 


brought into camp, and the venison, fresh or dried | 


by cutting in thin strips and hanging in the sun, 
has nearly all been consumed already. 

Of course we prize the game, when it does come 
in, all the more for its scarcity. It is a pleasant 
_ sight, especially when one has not eaten meat for 
several days, to see the sorrel pony or the cream- 
colored mare coming into camp at a slow trot, 
loaded with one or perhaps two deer, already skin- 
ned, the pretty head hanging down on one side— 
the weary hunter in the saddle with his rifle before 
him. “He is bringing home booty!” shriek the 
women, and hurry to meet him—to unload and 
unsaddle and water the pony, to cut up the venison 
and divide it, and to set before the hunter his pipe 
and tobacco-pouch, and whatever food may be at 
hand. It is their invariable custom to share the 
fruits of the chase equally among the party, and 
_ whatever flour or coffee or bacon may be bought or 
begged usually meets with the same fate. We all 
fare alike—the lucky and the unlucky, the ener- 
getic and the lazy. When plenty reigns we all feast 
together, and in time of scarcity we all fast. When 
venison is abundant there seems no limit to the 
quantity we can eat. Roasted on a sharpened stick 
over the camp fire, it is especially delicious, and the 
odor of it tempts the palate long before it is done. 
_. The labors of the women are many, but cheer- 

fully performed; and they are by no means treated 
a3 “beasts of burden,” but as equals and compan- 
ions. They laugh and talk freely with their hus- 
bands and relatives, advise and scold them much as 
other women do. It is no hardship to them to 
carry the water and cut the wood, to put up the 
* teepee,”’ and even to water and harness the ponies ; 
these are their accustomed tasks, nor are they half so 
wearing to body and brain as the elaborate house- 
keeping and dressing which exhaust our women 
before their prime. The cooking is of the simplest, 
and yet good of its kind. Biscuit, light and sweet, 
cleverly baked in a thick saucepan in the hot ashes ; 
savory broths, stews, and roasts, with strong, sweet 
coffee, comprise our usual bill of fare, varied by oc- 
casional vegetables and milk obtained from the 
farmers, and now and then a prairie chicken, duck, 
or even such eccentric game as turtle, badger, or 
prairie dog. A few characteristic Indian dishes, 
such as dried pounded cherries mixed with venison 
treated in the same manner, and pudding of deer’s 
blood thickened with flour and sweetened, still sur- 


vive, but are only prepared on rare occasions. 
When the ordinary work of the camp is done, then 
mint and balm, cherries and plums, are gathered 
and dried for future use; skins are tanned and 
moccasins made. Their process of tanning re- 
quires only a day or two, and leaves the skin beauti- 
fully soft and white. If they wish to give it the 
deep yellow color which is better for wear, they 
smoke it over a hole filled with burning sage-brush. 

We get many glimpses of ranch life and the 
various types of frontiersmen and women as we 
journey among the sand-hills. They are always 
curious to “see the Indians,” and the Indians in 
turn regard them as singular but convenient creat- 
ures, out of whom one may almost always make 
something, either by downright begging or in the 
way of a trade. They have brought with them 
quite a stock of superfluous garments from the last 
Government issue—extra blankets, coats, and shoes 
which fitted nobody or which nobody wanted. 
These they sell for money or exchange for farm 
produce. Then, as the deer are brought in and 
the skins tanned, they make moccasins for which 
they ask a dollar a pair, and thus are enabled to 
buy the coffee and sugar without an abundant sup- 
ply of which they consider themselves starving! 
To do the whites justice, they are usually quite 
anxious to overreach the Indians in a horse trade, 
and make specious offers of old, broken-down hacks, 
worthless guns, ete., in order to rob them of their 
only valuable possessions—their ponies. Our party, 
however, are wisely deaf to all such proposals. I 
am (unofficial) interpreter to the party ; but when 
for any reason they attempt to do without me I am 
convulsed by their struggles at English, their speak- 
ing gestures, and the uncomprehending faces of 
their listeners. A few ordinary or slang words and 
phrases—such as “ pony,” “ woman,” “how much ?” 
“ dollar,” “bully,” and “ you bet ”—comprise their 
whole stock-in-trade of our language, and with these 
the attempt to carry on an animated conversation 
is sufficiently funny! Old Whirling Hawk, who is 
the leading spirit, after airing his English in this 
manner, is wont to lapse suddenly into a cut-and- 
dried oration of some length, which he delivers 
with great dignity, and whose pompous sentences I 
fear that I do not do justice to in my interpretation. 

The other day we stopped at noon at a large 
cattle ranch on the shores of a big alkali lake—the 
usual sod buildings, but larger than we often see 
them, with extensive sod stables, immense hay- 
stacks, and two large wells. Ten men are em- 
ployed here in herding the seven hundred cattle 


and in putting up hay. They all call upon us in a 


body in the evening after their hard day’s work is 
done and the great herd has been driven down to 
water, and is lowing like distant thunder on the 
shores of the lake. Such a good-humored, well- 
mannered set of young fellows, merry yet not at 
all noisy, they might every one be the traditional 
“college graduate” turned cowboy for all that I 
can say to the contrary! One would like to buy a 
pair of moccasins, but “‘ sixty-five cents is all I have 
in the world,” he says, naively, pulling the silver 
out of his trousers pocket, and looking at it with a 
comical air of concern. “Fellows, can’t you make 
itup forme? Twenty-five cents! thank you! Only 
adime more! Who’s got a dime to lend?” Some- 
body gets out three coppers. ‘“‘ Ninety-three cents ! 
Only seven cents more!” But this, it appears, is 
all that the crowd can muster, and this the woman 
is induced to accept, and the moccasins become 
the young man’s property. “V7! why, that’s my 
brand on them!” he exclaims with enthusiasm, 
tracing in the beaded pattern some obscure resem- 
blance to the above cabalistic letters. ‘‘ Evidently 
they were always meant for me !” 

“Do any of you shoot wolves? or can you poison 
them ?”’ another asks. “ Mr. , the owner of 
this ranch, offers five dollars bounty for every 
scalp—the great gray wolves, I mean—they kill no 
end of calves.” Later we hear of as high as 
twenty-five dollars apiece being offered by cattle- 
men for the destruction of these terrors of the herd. 
I see in a local paper an account of a great “ wolf- 
drive” in Wyoming—a general slaughter in which 
all the cowboys and hunters participated for thirty 
miles round about, forming an immense ring and 
gradually narrowing it upon the terrified animals 
until they were collected within a very small space 
and could easily be killed. They ought to organize 
a hunt of the same sort in this region. 

The poor settler on his solitary “claim” has 
rather a hard life of it in the sand-hills. The 
country, they say, is not fit for anything but cattle- 
raising ; the pasture they declare to be excellent. 
There are little patches of corn here and there, 


and an occasional garden full*of tempting vegeta- 
bles. Yet, in spite of the tendency of every Ameri- 
can, and of every Westerner especially, to “ boom” 
his own locality as the “ Arcadia and El Dorado, 
the Elysium and Hesperides of the world” (quota- 
tion from a local newspaper), the sand-hillers are 
apt to look discouraged as well as poor, and to 
declare that “they believe this is the worst country 
on earth.” The universal “sod shanty” is not an 
attractive-looking dwelling, and when literally noth- 
ing but dirt is employed in its construction it must 
be very uncomfortable. A great many are roofed, 
floored, and plastered, and so made endurable. A 
man can build one in a week all by himself, and a 
woman, even, has been known to put one up on her 
solitary claim with her own hands! I have seen a 
number of young women doing rough pioneer work 
—herding cattle, making hay, and so on—although 
they say that “it is hard for a girl to stay single in 
this country.” In spite of all the disadvantages 
which I have described, it is due to American pluck 
and push to add that a steady stream of “ pilgrims ” 
is arriving from the older parts of the West, and 
that the country, such as it is, is ‘being rapidly 
“settled up.” 

The man who owns and can use a shot-gun some- 
times ekes out a scanty living by shooting prairie 
chickens, which he sells at $2.50 or $3.00 a dozen. 
One man told me that he often made in this way, 
during the season, five or six dollars a day. The 
birds are frozen at the little towns along the rail- 
road and then sent to Eastern markets. With some 
this pot-hunting becomes a regular industry; for it 
was only the other day that we came upon a little 
encampment of four or five tents, which, I was 
informed, belonged to a “chicken outfit.” Fora 
second I actually wondered what such a thing might 
be! 

I had never imagined a railroad town so minute 
as one of these, and was greatly amused at the first 
sight of W——, on the B. & M.—the queerest 
little huddle of eight or ten board and sod shanties, 
smothered in gigantic sunflowers and clouds of 
sand. There is a railway station, two “stores,” a 
‘Saloon and Restaurant,” and the office of the 
County Clerk. The place boasts just fifteen in- 
habitants, but they tell me that there are many 
strangers—land-seekers and hunters—and that the 
stores get a good deal of trade from the country 
round about. Yet even this seemed quite a city on 
the occasion of a second visit for mail and supplies, 
after I had discovered that a “ place” might bear a 
high-sounding name and yet consist only of a 
‘‘section-house,” where trains would stop if they 
were signaled, with no store nor post-office ! 

The people hereabouts seem to be an intelligent 
class, superior, generally speaking, to the poorer 
classes in the East. Most of them have evidently 
come from better homes than they have here, and 
the reminders of former respectability, in the midst 
of grinding poverty, are sometimes really touching. 
I saw lace curtains, framed photographs, and a 
volume of “ Moore’s Poems” in a dreary little one- 
roomed cabin where they said that they “lived upon 
bread and gravy,” where the children were bare- 
foot, and the little mother, though her manner and 
speech were refined, went literally in rags. A 
contrast was seen on another ranch, not far away, 
where everything in and about the house was in- 
describably dirty and squalid, but where the people 
appeared happy and contented, and certainly had 
the materials of a good dinner on the table. 

It has afforded me a good deal of amusement to 
be accosted with, “ Do you speak English?” (or, in 
Western dialect, “Can you talk American ?”) 
“ Why, you've been to school, haven’t you?” or, 
doubtfully, “ Were both your parents white folks ?” 
Seriously, however, many people have been very 
hospitable and kind to me, especially as I am travel- 
ing in so unconventional a manner and am quite 
unknown to them, and no one has been less than 
civil, even while taking me for a half-breed maiden 
or the wife of an Indian. As for my friends the In- 
dians themselves, I want no greater courtesy and con- 
sideration than they show me every hour in the day. 

I can fancy that when I get back again to civiliza- | 
tion, after nine or ten weeks of tent life, I shall often 
dream of these Arcadian days, and, forgetting the 
little discomforts and occasional hours of boredom, 
long vainly for the sunshiny mornings in the sand- 
hills, on my pacing pony; for the social evenings 
lounging about the big fire in our tent, devouring 
roast venison and listening to long stories of war, 
love, and the chase; for the easy dress, the easy 
manners, the sweet sleep, the keen appetite, the 
picturesque, irresponsible, vagabond life of our 
Indian camp in the big West. 
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THe Home. 


FROM 1888 TO 1889. 


HOUGHTS of the harvest mingle with 
thoughts of Thanksgiving Day even in 
the most city-bred minds. The mind 
is a chaos of pies and poetry, turkey 
and thanks. The day is set apart as 

a country holiday, and one pities the man or 

woman compelled to spend it amid the prosaic 

surroundings of the city. Are material things the 
measure of our cause for Thanksgiving? Is it not 

a time when we might take accounts from the 

invisible ledger and add the sum total of growth 

toward the end for which we live? Only those 
who live without a purpose, whose lives have no 
standards of measurement, would find this an 
undecipherable problem. Is the only cause of 

Thanksgiving material progress? Does the in- 

crease of investments give the only measure of the 

growth of the investor ? 

There is such a thing as mental and spiritual 
pauperism. Does 1889 find us nearer that condi- 
tion than we were in 1888, or have we added to 
the storehouse of true riches? Are there more 
faces that brighten at our coming? Are there 
lives, is one life, richer because of the influence we 
have thrown into it? Have we lifted a burden 
from one life? Have we conquered one animosity 
to a brother or sister through the fatherhood of 
God? Are we nearer the measure of the stature 
of a child of God than we were a year ago? Has 
the command, “ Be ye perfect even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect,” reached us, every one? Not 
heavenly perfection, but perfection under earthly 
conditions ; Christ never asked the impossible. The 
perfection for which he pleaded was the perfection 
possible on earth. Have we aimed toward it, have 
we come nearer to it? If so, then we join ina 
mighty pzan that shall thrill the hearts of those 
who sit desolate. 

Have we during 1889 “rendered unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s”? A man grows as he ful- 
fills his whole duty. No man approaches the 
measure of -perfection who measures his growth on 
one side. "Tis the perfection of all the parts as 
related to the whole that means a perfect whole. 
Does 1889 find that Cesar has received his due from 
each as a citizen? 

As the day gives opportunity for measuring the 
distance traveled since a year ago, so it gives 
opportunity of setting a new milestone. It may 
be a starting-point for 1890. It may register the 
first note of the anthem to be sung with grateful 
heart a year hence. The perfect anthem embraces 
the whole gamut of the scale. So must we, if 
we would feel in ourselves the whole purpose 
of life, be in touch, in sympathy, with men and 
women. We must feel pulsing through our veins 
the life-blood of our age ; feel that we are living in 
an age of men and women, not things—of questions 
that mean life or death to a nation, not dead 
issues, and that our anthem is rich and grand, or 
a ditty composed from notes that represent a life 
lived for personal gratification, to serve self, not 
God, in the world. Our life is an anthem as it 
responds fully to every true call in life. It is 
grand as we look beyond ourselves for the theme. 
It moves men as we make it register the life 
about us in which we bear but one part. 


The best way to remove the smell of paint is to 
first render the room as nearly as possible air-tight 
by closing the windows, doors, and other openings. 
Place a vessel of lighted charcoal in the room, and 
throw on it two or three bandfuls of juniper berries. 
After twenty-four hours the smell will have entirely 
disappeared. Another method of doing the same 
thing is-to plunge a handful of new hay into a pail 
of water and let it stand in the newly painted room. 


THE GLASSFORDS’ THANKSGIVING. 


By Mary E. MILLer. 
PART I. 


A RY GLASSFORD sat by the breakfast- 
\ a table musing. It was quite evident 
\ \¥ that the meal had been finished some 
HX time before. The bit of butter left in 

7 So"! the dish was fast finding its level; and 
a belated and adopted fly was gleaning at its 
ease. 

Mrs. Glassford had just sent her two boys to 
schoo] with an open question in their minds—a 
delicate question to leave open, considering the 
weather and the time. 

After Tom had kissed his mother good-by, 
Johnny had implied a doubt; and she had said, 
with her kiss to him: “Of course we shall have a 
Thanksgiving dinner, you little goose! We would 
look well not to mind, when the President and the 
Governor both order us !—they might sentence us to 
live on bread and water for a year if we neglected 
to feast! Now, Tom, you duck, see that Johnny 
puts on his mittens to-night. With such a dear 
duck and such a sweet goosey, I am always ready 
for Thanksgiving. Now, run!” 

After they had run down the frozen, sandy road, 
and she had sat down again behind the pint coffee- 
pot, the laughing light faded out of her eyes. 

Things were getting serious. 

“About as near a famine as it is pleasant to 
come,” she said aloud; “but groaning will not 
help it.” | 

How often in domestic history this one fact is 
repeated : | 


J 


‘‘ She went to the cupboard.” 


“Let me know the exact state of our larder,” 
Mrs. Glassford said, bravely, taking counsel with 
herself, as she often did; as if, when the children 
were out of hearing, a twin sister came from behind 
the curtain to comfort her—the double of her hope- 
ful, shielded, petted rye 

“My one accomplishment, as dear John used to 
call it, of getting a good meal out of nothing, never 
had a better chance for lack of material. Two 
eggs, half a loaf of bread, salt ‘to taste ;? an ounce, 
I should say, of butter; a pound of sugar, and less 
than half a dollar in my purse! But I can get 
buttermilk, for the asking, of Mrs. Tully; and I 
have not scraped the flour-barrel yet; and I have 
plenty of coal, thanks to the good old man who 
makes summer for us all the year. Then there 
are the potatoes, and I have no doubt all the rest 
we need will come in time. My daily bread always 
has come, and there will be something more for my 
boys’ Thanksgiving, I am sure.” 

When Mrs. Glassford was young (pardon this 
digression, when she is barely thirty), it used to be 
said at home, when any one wanted a simile for 
strength, “It is as strong as Mary’s faith.” 
Through her husband’s long illness, and a pinched 
widowhood, that faith had been sorely tried, and 


had been at the point of breaking many times, but 


had never quite given way. | 

“Tam not afraid; it will come all right,” she 
would say to those who leaned upon her. 

She had never been rich; but, after leaving a 
thrifty home, her husband had provided his own 
humble homestead in the Hudson Valley with farm- 
er’s comforts; and Mary had kept her bright, 
cheery ways and dainty knack of making “things ” 
to eat and “things ” wear, so that this dear, 
kind John Glassford died without realizing how 
often her ingenuity had been racked and how little 
she had left. | 

When Mary’s mother died, her father had fol- 
lowed a son to Vermont. After John’s death he 
= down and advised an auction of all the farm 
stock. | 

The dreaded day of sale came. The little boys 
have not yet forgotten how strange it was to see 
the barnyard full of men, and how they laughed 
at the rough jokes of the auctioneer. But they 
cried as one after another of their homely posses- 
sions were carried away. 

A man they did not like at all took the two- 
seated wagon in which they all used to ride. A 
strange man led away the pretty Guernsey cow. 
How Dimple hated to go down the road! how she 
pulled back from the stout rope tied around her 
horns! and how their mother, standing inside the 
kitchen window, cried till they lost sight and sound 
of her own Dimple, that she had raised from a 
feeble calf which neighbor Hunter had given her! 

Then another man led away Billy, the bright- 
coated bay horse, up the road—Billy, who had car- 


ried them safely hundreds of miles, to mill, and 
to church, and a-visiting. 
Then grandpa shut the barn door; he put the 


| bar across; put the padlock in the staple, locked it, 
| and carried the key indoors. Tom almost hated 


him, for somehow it seemed to him as if grandpa 
were glad that the horse and cow had gone. | 

The money that came when pigs and grindstone 
and all were gone was put out at interest; and 
Mary’s father gave her this advice when he was 
ready to go back home: 

“No matter how scant you may be at times, ¢ry, 
child, not to run in debt. Stay right here, where 
folks feel kindly to you and your boys. The old 
house is snug, and the boys will soon earn money 
helping the farmers ; just hold the place for them, 
if you can; and let me know if it is too hard.” 

Which Mary had not done yet. 

On her slender income they had lived two years, 
up to this Thanksgiving time of which I am 
telling. 

But do not sigh and leave them to their fate. 
They did not sigh. Few merrier, stronger lads 
than Tom are reaching upto manhood. No braver, 
merrier mother ever “made up” stories by a 
kitchen fire, to tune their thoughts up to nobleness 
and self-sacrifice, endurance and faith. 

By this time that we have come back to Mrs. 
Glassford and her wonderment as to what she 
would have for Thanksgiving, she has her break- 
fast-table cleared, and is saying, “If only Johnny 
had escaped the fever, we should have the money 
that went to the doctor. But we have Johnny, bless 
him !”’ 

Then she hurried about her routine of work, and 
surprised herself by singing 

‘¢ My faith looks up to thee,” 


at the very moment when, with seeming extrava- 
gance, she stooped to pour the last drop of milk 
into a saucer for Johnny’s kitten. 

When she at last sat down, she was still think- 
ing, but not idle. There were poor little stockings 
to mend; and as she plied the darning-needle in 
and out,in and out, tears blurred her sight; and 
even then it was plain to see the stockings would 
not last much longer. 

“Tears will never do, Mary,” she said, aloud ; 
and she reached the Bible from its stand. 

It opened at the Thirty-seventh Psalm. 

She read. She commented aloud to that less 
tried twin-self, “ Trust in the Lord, and do good; 
so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” 

Her tears were dried. She looked out of the 
window; not upon the lonesome road, but just 
across it, at the sandy garden, where a few carrot- 
tops were yet green, and a few cabbages suggested 
that they and the beets had better come into the 
cellar. 

“T am land-poor,”’ she sighed; “with too much 
sandy land to run away from, as I sometimes dream 
of doing; and no one wants to buy so poor a farm, 
with rickety fences and weather-beaten buildings. 
Well, next summer Tom and I will raise melons. 
to sell. But it is a long way to seed-time !” 

A horse and wagon had come in sight; and, what 
was still more unusual, had stopped at the gate, and 
a small boy scrambled down from the seat and came 
to the door. | 

Mary rose, opened the door, and was handed a 
note, which she read, while the boy waited outside 
“to keep an eye on the horse.” 

The note, you will see, was an answer to Mary’s 
faith : 


“ Dear Mrs. Glassford : : 

“T turn to you as the only person clever enough to 
help me out of a dilemma. Mother has sprained her 
wrist, and here am I in the midst of mince-meat, and 
Tom and his wife coming home to-morrow for Thanks- 
giving. If you can leave your own work and help me 
a few hours, [’ll pay you in mince-meat, and love you 
better than before. Please put yourself in the carriage 
and come right up with Hiram. HELEN HUNTER.” 


Mary put one hand to her heart, one hand to her 
head, and in a minute said to the boy: 

“T will be ready to go with you in five minutes.” 

And she was ready. 

The schoolhouse “ sunned itself beside the road,” 
half-way to Mr. Hunter’s farm, and Mary halted 
there as she saw her boys at play outside. : 

“Tom, dear,” she called, “I am going to stay 
with Miss Hunter a little while. If anything hap- 
pens to keep me till after school is out, here is the 
key, and you may go in the house and take care of 
Johnny till I come back.” 
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Arrived at Mr. Hunter’s, Mrs. Glassford saw 
Miss Helen waiting at the kitchen door, and received 
a hearty welcome. | 

There were signs of mince-meat all about the 
kitchen, Mary saw, as she gave up her bonnet 
and shawl. Quickly she tied on her gingham apron 
_ and began stemming the great plump raisins. The 
boy Hiram soon came to the chopping-bowl. 

‘“‘T was in despair, when mother thought to send 
for you! Twice as much apple as meat, mother ?”’ 
Miss Hunter called. 3 

A feeble voice in the next room answered : “ That’s 
the old rule, my dear.” 

‘“‘Yes, I was in despair. But now we shall toss 
these goodies together in no time.” _ 

yes, indeed,” said Mary. 

There’s the sweet cider, boiling down, and 
Hiram pared the apples last night. Have you made 
any mince-meat ?”’ 

“‘ Not yet,” answered Mary. 

“Well, I always make it the Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving; for Wednesday the pumpkin pies 
are trouble enough, with cooking the cranberries 
and stuffing the turkey.” | 

A capable black woman was getting dinner, so 
Mary and Helen worked till the substantial meal 
was placed on the table. : 

Mary was half afrail her friends would guess she 
had been scantily fed of late, her appetite was so 
keen. But she answered merrily old Mr. Hunter’s 
banter about pretty widows, and tried not to think 
how dry a lunch her children had found in their 
dinner-pail. 

Dinner over, Mary heaped the bowls with apples 
and meat; she shook the sugar over the layers as 
Miss Helen strewed apples and meat in the stone 
crock, and she handed the spices in order. The 
boiled cider was poured over all the good things. 
Then Mr. Hunter came and stirred the savory mess 
with a long pudding-stick. 

Everybody tasted it, and a spoonful was carried 
to the good housewife so unhappily set aside from 
the work she really loved to do. 

A two-quart can was filled and set aside just as 
Mr. Hunter came into the kitchen with Hiram, each 
having his hands full of poultry. 


_PROCRUSTEAN PALATES. 


By FRAnNcEs SrouGHTon BAILey. 


.] BIT o’ bread’s what J like from one 
year’s end to another, but men’s stom- 
icks are made so comical they want a 
change.” 

a The recent scientific experiments 
which are claimed to have demonstrated that the 
sense of: taste is more acute in men than in women 
are, after all, only echoes of Dolly Winthrop’s phi- 
losophy. It has even been maintained that the de- 
mands of man’s stomach are a merciful provision 
of nature designed to prevent woman from relaps- 
ing into the barbarism of cold lunches hastily de- 
voured behind pantry doors. It is, at any rate, 
probable that the throne of the tyrant Pie would 
totter were all his male retainers to withdraw their 
allegiance. 

The keepers of summer resorts may, indeed, find 
the feminine palate, on the whole, more difficult to 
please than the masculine, but this is easily ex- 
_ plained. A gentleman may be to the last degree 
critical at his own table, but a few hours of tramp- 
ing through the thickets, rifle on shoulder, or of 
pulling in bluefish in a strong sea breeze, will give 
him an appetite which will banish fastidiousness. 
His wife, on the other hand, if she have spent the 
time in a hammock, or on the hotel piazza, with 
novel and embroidery, is not likely to be too hun- 
gry or too much absorbed in other matters to per- 
ceive all the deficiencies of thecwisine. But which- 
ever sex be most keenly alive to the pleasures of 
the table, there is no doubt that both have culti- 
vated their petty likes and dislikes to an unreason- 
able extent. | 

Useful as it may be to the professional tea-tester 
or molasses sampler, a highly analytical tongue is 
liable to be an inconvenient possession for most 
other persons. The tourist who can drink only a 
particular brand of coffee, prepared always in an 
especial manner, who will leave his steak un- 
touched if it chance to be a shade over or under 
done, according to his ideas, and whose appetite is 
destroyed if his salad varies from his criterion of 
excellence, is an unfortunate being. He may be 
said to have a Procrustean palate, which insists on 
conforming everything to its own standard. The 
ear of the musician is, it is true, capable of as much 


suffering as the palate of the epicure, but, while it 
is usually easy to avoid a poor concert, it is often 
impossible to escape an inferior dinner. 

A fastidious eater is, moreover, troublesome to 
others. Marion Harland thinks that one of the 
pleasures of a housewife is that of catering to the 
whims of each individual who sits at her table. 
While this is true, it is also true that it adds greatly 
to her burdens that Mary’s cocoa must always be 
prepared separately from the family supply, because 
she does not quite fancy it boiled in milk, and that 
James’s Sunday beans must also be “ custom made ” 
because he insists on their reinforcement with mo- 
lasses, which the rest dislike, while Theresa can 
under no circumstances be expected to partake of 
any cake but angel or orange, and of no preserve 
except quince. These are small matters, but to the 
weary housekeeper they do not always seem so. 
When certain members of a family habitually eschew 
roast beef, and others avoid mutton, still others never 
tasting oysters, and the rest disdaining fish, the 
problem of providing a healthful variety of food at 
small expense becomes a most puzzling one. The 
hostess who is ambitious to be popular feels it nec- 
essary to tax her memory with the preferences of 
all the friends who occasionally honor her board, 
that she may never be chagrined by the discovery 
that her fare is distasteful to any. 

In addition to personal inconvenience, and to the 
trouble it causes others, a dainty palate is a draw- 
back to the healthful development of its possessor. 
When one remembers that the human body con- 
tains at least fifteen different elements, and that 
milk and eggs are the only articles of food in which 
all these are found, it seems clear that the man 
who can eat with equal relish a great variety of edi- 
bles, prepared in different ways, is likely, other things 
being favorable, to be well nourished. Vegetables, 
with their large percentage of water, are particularly 
cooling and healthful in the warm season, and those 
who will make an honest effort to like as many 
kinds as possible will be amply rewarded. Surely, 
the only rational ground for rejecting any dish set 
before us is the probability, born of past experience, 
that it will disagree with us. 

Many of our cherished antipathies against certain 
articles of food are traceable either to the reaction 
of the stomach against something with which it has 
been overburdened on some previous occasion, or to 
a childish whim permitted to harden into a preju- 
dice. Parents are often responsible for many of 
the notions which children develop. The following 
was overheard at the table of a summer hotel on 
the coast of Maine: 

“Woolsey, dear, would you prefer granulated or 
powdered sugar on your berries?” Woolsey, who 
was but a few removes from babyhood, looked puz- 
zled, but after wrestling with the problem for a 
while, decided on granulated. 

Now, Edna, which do you prefer?” Edna, 
evidently for the sake of proving her independence, 
chose the powdered. ‘These important preferences 
having been once expressed, the servants were ex- 
pected to remember them, and if the distinctions 
were not strictly observed the mother would say : 

“‘ No, Woolsey always takes the granulated on 
fruit,” or, “ Edna prefers the other kind.” 

Many seem to consider a supercritical sensitive- 
ness with regard to food as a mark of refinement. 
It is in reality a species of sensuality. Surely, for 
this reason, if for no other, it ought to be con- 
demned among high-minded people. Shall we not 
rather, like the Apostle, ‘eat what is set before us, 
asking no questions ”’ ? 


A COMMON INJUSTICE. 


|ENTIMENT many times leads people to 
endure injustice, to submit to imposi- 
tion, and in no relation does sentiment, 
both of the individual and the public, 
receive more absolute obedience than 


in the relation of pastors of churches to the public. 


People who never give one cent to the support of a 
church, who could not recognize the pastor on the 
street, who never have a thought in connection with 
the church or church work, will not hesitate to call 
upon the pastor’s services in time of need, and 
be perfectly indignant if there is not a ready and 
cordial response to their demand. That a pastor 
can make plans that require his prompt and un- 
divided attention, plans the miscarriage of which 
will involve the re-doing of weeks of labor, does not 
occur to some people; the pastor is the one per- 
son in the world who must hold himself in con- 
tinued readiness to respond to public as well as 
private demands. A pastor enters into a business 


arrangement with a certain body of people to 
do a certain work, but even among these people he 
has individual rights which they are bound to 
respect, and not the least of these is his right to 
arrange his time to best suit the most important 
demands made upon him. A Brooklyn clergyman 


not long since made the following protest, which — 


would be most warmly indorsed by the great 
majority of clergyman: ‘One of the greatest 
annoyances to which the clergy are subject, and 
one which is entirely unnecessary, and only arises 
from thoughtlessness, is the inconsiderate arrange- 
ment of details of time for funeral services. The 
clergy are frequently called upon to officiate, and 
informed that the services will be on such a day 
and hour, entirely irrespective of other engage- 
ments they may have. The rector or assistant 
should therefore always be consulted before a 
definite time is fixed upon. Sunday funerals 
should also be, as far as possible, avoided, as on 
that day it is almost an impossibility to prevent 
interference with the regular service of the church, 
and the time is fully occupied.”’ 

None but those familiar with the life of a pastor 
know the mental irritation and friction that arise 
from this cause. When the people making the 
demands are members of the church, supporters of 
the work of thechurch, a pastor feels that the incon- 
venience must be borne, while he sees very clearly 
that a little consideration and consultation before 
details were settled would have saved time and 
nerves ; but when the interruption comes from one 
who has no claims upon him or his time, who in 
fact robs those who have a right to his time, it is 
not to be wondered at if the question arises in his 
mind sometimes whether he ought to submit. 

There is another point whereon people as a rule 
are very careless. They will send for a clergyman 
to attend a funeral, when he is out of town for 
business or pleasure, and forget to send railroad 
tickets, or the check to pay for them. He is com- 
pelled to return, thereby sacrificing the ends he 
had in view. Many times this is the least of his 
annoyances ; he is seriously embarrassed financially. 

These injustices are verifications of the truth 
that “more harm is wrought through want of 


thought than through want of heart,” but it brings 


us face to face with the equally great truth that 
there is a thoughtlessness that is as criminal as 
wickedness, and as disastrous in its results. 


THE ART OF TEA-MAKING. 


C,|HE making of tea is both an art and a 
science. Some people think that tea- 
making means the pouring of hot water 
on dried tea leaves, and letting it steep 
— until used. This decoction they call 
tea. Those who know only this form of the bever- 
age have a revelation before them when they taste 
tea made with a full knowledge of its possibilities. 
The chemical change that takes place in water dur- 
ing the process of continued boiling, people who 
respect the rights of the palate recognize as injuri- 
ous to the properties of tea, and they are careful 
that the water poured upon the tea is freshly 
boiled, that the tea-pot is hot before the water is 
poured on the leaves, and that the fragrant bever- 
age does not lose its aroma through escaping steam, 
but see to it that, while still retaining it, the tea is 
poured into dainty cups that have been heated. 
The fact must not be lost sight of that good tea 
cannot be made, no matter how daintily handled, 
out of the leaves of a poor plant or adulterated 
material. 

Tea-making also gives play to the art instinct of 
the maker. The service may be, is in fact, the 
medium for communicating the taste of the hostess ; 
the manner in which she handles it, her refinement. 
Does a woman ever appear to better advantage than 
when, in pretty gown, she makes and serves this 
indicator of social grace and refinement ? 

A large tea importing house in Manchester, Eng- 
land, has, at considerable expense, been giving in- 
struction in tea-making. The London “ Daily 
News” sums up these directions in the following 
paragraph : “ The rules are simple enough. First 
and foremost, the water should be poured on the tea 
the moment it boils, because continuous boiling 
renders water incapable of properly extracting the 
aroma. Tea, it should always be remembered, is 
not a decoction, but an infusion. 
which our railway refreshment-counters have made 
us all unhappily familiar, is not only unpalatable, 
but hurtful, on account of the tannic acid it contains, 
to the digestive organs. As to the precise time that 
tea should stand ‘to draw,’ there is a difference of 
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opinion; but the experience of the Manchester 
authority is that six minutes just suffices to bring 
out the flavor, quality, and strength; and conse- 

uently all beyond is superfluous and pernicious. 

ave the tea-pot scrupulously clean, make it hot 
before putting the tea in, and never replenish with 
hot water, but make just as much as is required at 
once—such are the minor points. But all this will 
avail nothing if the store of tea is not kept in a dry, 
warm place, or is exposed to our humid atmosphere, 
or (worse still) permitted to imbibe flavors from 
being kept near coffee, bacon, cheese, apples, or 
other articles having a decided odor. After this 
the appearance of a bad cup of this ‘ fascinating 
beverage’ at a Manchester tea-table will be really 
inexcusable.” 

A cup of properly made tea is grateful to a caller 
on a cold day, unless he or she has been “doing ” 
the ‘ at homes” of the dear familiar friends. To 
many people tea is never injurious. 

There is another method of making tea that is 
not generally known, that results in a drink delicate 
and. refreshing. Pour cold water on the leaves, 
allowing a cup of water to one teaspoonful of tea, 
about five hours before serving. Strain the water 
and pour into an earthen vessel, and put it on the 
stove. The water will not have received, apparently, 
any color, but as it grows warm it shows color, 
which at boiling point becomes a beautiful clear 
amber, and does not darken with standing. This 
infusion poured on a couple of slices of lemon cut 
thin makes a delicious drink, when sweetened. Pre- 
paring tea this way is an advantage to the hostess 
who has to receive’ and attend to her guests with 


the aid of one maid. The tea will not change its 


flavor while being kept hot, and never acquires the 
herb smell that is so objectionable in tea, and which 
is acquired always unless the tea is intelligently 
treated. 


PICKED UP. 


A good deal has been said lately through the 
papers about the healthfulness of lemons. The 
latest advice how to use them so they will do the 
most good runs as follows: Most people know the 
benefit of lemonade before breakfast, but few know 
how it is more than: doubled by taking another at 
night also. The way to get the better of a bilious 
system without blue pills or quinine is to take the 
juice of one, two, or three lemons, as the appetite 
craves, in as much ice water as it is pleasant to 
drink, without sugar, before going to bed. In the 
morning, on rising, or at least half an hour before 
breakfast, take the juice of one lemon in a goblet 
of water. That will clear the system of humors and 
bile, with mild efficacy, without any of the weaken- 
ing effects of calomel or Congress water. People 
should not irritate the stomach by eating the lemons 
clear; the powerful acid juice, which is almost cor- 
rosive, infallibly produces inflammation after a 
while ; but properly diluted, so that it does not 
burn or draw the throat, it does its full medicinal 
work without harm, and when the stomach is clear 
of food has abundant opportunity to work on the 
system thoroughly. 


It is no exaggeration to say that skillfully cooked 
food renders the man, whose health enables him to 
assimilate it, superior to his fellows in those quali- 
ties which make work a pleasure rather than a 
task. The well-fed—dquite different from the over- 
fed—individual is alert, active, cheerful, ready to 
face his day, and what it may bring, of work or 
of pleasure. The badly fed is nervous, irritable, 
despondent. His work drags through the hours 
and adds to his depression. His moments of lei- 
sure are darkened by his consciousness of a growing 
incapacity to enjoy them. ‘“Cherchez la femme ?”’ 
No. Examine the cuisine. Indigestion works 
more mischief in the human frame than either love 
or jealousy. It brings on evil humors, and makes 
those 

“ Little rifts within the lute, 

That, slowly widening, make the music mute ”— 
the music of domestic harmony. A good cook is the 
next essential in life to a good wife, and is less 
easily obtained. During one week, says the Lon- 
don “ News,’’ there were over three hundred applica- 
tions at the Mortimer Street School of Cookery for 
good cooks, at wages ranging from £25 to £100 a 
year. But in the same space of time only about 
fifty of the desired article applied for places. In- 
adequate as the supply now is, it will most certainly 
before long become still less proportioned to the 
demand, unless some philanthropic person should 
take the matter in hand, and open an academy for 
the encouragement of competency in cooks. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 
TWO BUSHELS OF CORN. 


By Hezextan Burrerwortu. 


ARMER BROWN was shelling four 
bushels of corn on the cob, which, ac- 
cording to the mathematics and tabular 
weights and measures of old New Eng- 
land days, would make two bushels of 

corn for the purpose of the farm bin or the miller. 

He was shelling the four bushels of corn by use of 

a common cob in his right hand, which cob he used 

to remove the kernels by pressure. This old-time 

way of shelling corn made the hands hard and horny, 
and the muscles of the wrist strong. Woe be to the 

culprit who should have fallen into the hands of a 

professional corn-sheller! He might as well have 

been bound with withes of hornbine. The boy who 
felt the withy grasp of such a left hand, and the 
application of .a buttonwood rod by such a right 
hand, was sure to have his memory permanently 
quickened, and the lesson usually proved effectual. 

Such farmers, from their lordly dialogues with their 

oxen, had strong voices as well as hands, and when 

one of them said “boy” it meant much. And 

“boy ” was just the word that Farmer Brown said 

while shelling corn. 

Harry Brown, the “boy,” started. “ Boy ” was 

a word of command from the generalissimo of the 

farm. | 
“ Sir | 
Mrs, Brown was sitting in the arm-chair by the 


stand, knitting by the tallow candle. Mr. Brown | 


was shelling corn because he had nothing else to 
do, and Mrs. Brown was knitting because she had 
nothing else to do, and Harry Brown was study- 
ing a music book by good old William Billings, 
of Stoughton, because he sang in the choir of Hard 
Scrabble Church—which was a real name, and not 
one made up for story-telling purposes. 

Harry had been drawling “ do, mi, sol, do,” when 
the word of command came. 

“ Boy, seeing as it is now almost Thanksgiving 
time, I’m going to do just the right thing by my 
duties—” 

Mrs. Brown dropped her needles. What was 
going to happen? She wasa thrifty, frugal woman 
—was Mr. Brown going to give away something 
out of their hard earnings and savings? If so, 
what, and to whom? No unworthy person, she 
hoped. 

“I've been thinking over this bushel of corn—I 
always doa deal of thinking when I am shelling 
corn.” 

“ What you been thinking about, Eben ?” 

“ About the sermon that Elder Leland preached 
on the text, ‘For if ye love them that love you, 
what reward have ye; do not even the publicans 
so?’ Now, Peter Rugg has not used me just right, 
and I am going to make him a present of two 
bushels of corn. And—boy—you shall carry it 
over to him to-morrow morning on horseback.” 

Mrs. Brown’s cap border lifted. She dove at 
the snuffers, and snuffed the candle with a spiteful 
dive at the long black wick. 

“ Eben !” 

“ Well, Eunice ?” 

“ Peter Rugg just gets his living by doing nothin’, 
don't he ?” 


“Yes, but he is sick now; and you know the text. 


There’s no merit in doin’ just what you want to do, 
and havin’ your own way and will, and lookin’ for 
reward, Elder Leland says—”’ 

“ And Peter Rugg’s wife, she goes a-visitin’ for a 
livin’, and eats up everybody’s plum-cake and apple 
Sass 

“Yes, yes, but Peter was shiftless—born so, tired 
like—and she had to eat something—and he’s sick 
now.” 


believe in encouragin’ idleness. If a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat! There now, Eben!” 
“ Do, mi, sol, do,” sang Harry. 
“The morning sun shines from the east, 
And spreads its glories to the west.” 


He was practicing the “ Ode on Science,” the crown- 
ing attainment of all musical efforts in these simple 
singing-school days. 

“ Well, I do declare, Eben, I hope if you send 
two bushel of corn, of your own shellin’ too, to 
that shiftless Peter Rugg—I do hope—” 

“What, Eunice ?” 

“ That it will never get there.” 

“Sho! Eunice ; that ain’t the right sperit—when 


“ Well, I don’t approve no such doin’s. I don’t | 


our barns and cribs are full, too, and Peter is the 
only real poor person in the town, too, and he’s 
the only one in all the world that hasn’t used me 
quite right, too. I'll have to send it to him, or else 
be very poor and mean in soul, and carry about 
with me a feelin’ that I haven’t done my duty, and 
been grateful for all my blessin’s. Eunice, I’m 
goin’ to do it, anyhow.” 

“Well, all that I’ve got to say is that I do hope 
that the grist will never get there.” 

** Now, boy, you may go to singin’-school.” 

Harry slipped away with the parallelogram of an 
“American Vocalist” under his arm. The singing. 
school made great progress on the “Ode on Sci- 
ence” that night, and Harry had descended into 
those deep and cavernous regions of solemn bass 
foundations with the ambition of a basso profundo. 

The moon was hanging over the dark shoulders 
of Greylock, and the lights glimmering on Stafford 
Hill, as he returned. It was a crisp night, with a 
gleam of frost crystals everywhere in the bare har- 
vest fields, the blue gentian pastures, and alluvial 
cranberry meadows. He continued to sing—he 
could not helpit; the piece haunted him. Nothing 
at all so wonderful as the accomplishment of that 
piece by the singing-school had ever before come into 
his experience. The words, too, were magical to 
him—like a new world. So, in the new creations 
of the poet and composer, he jogged along, singing, 
until he came to the graveyard where Captain Joab 
Stafford and the heroes of Bennington lie buried, 
and then he continued to whist/e the same tune. 
A boy at that time did not know what might hap- 
pen when he was passing a graveyard ! 

The next morning Harry received the same per- 
emptory summons to attention—‘“ Boy !” Now, this 
was not intended in this strange case to be reproach- 
ful toward Harry, but to let prudential Eunice 
understand that in this case of casuistry his mind 
was made up. 

“ Boy, bring the old roan horse, and I will put on 
his back the two bushels of corn.” 

Eunice heard the order, and she knew that the 
laconic word was meant for her ears. She said 
nothing, but went on grinding coffee, pounding 
locker, mixing johnnycake, straining milk, boiling 
potatoes, breaking eggs, ‘‘settin’” the table, “shoo- 
ing ”’ the hens from the doorstep, feeding the dog, and 
“scatting ” the cat, and all those varied and multiple 
duties that fall to the experience of a thrifty 
farmer’s wife for the sake of being supported. 

The sun rose red over the valley and intervales. 
The blue jays seemed to blow about screaming, and 
the crows cawed in the walnut trees. The con- 
quiddles had ceased to sing, but there was a chipper 
of squirrels everywhere. One could hear the old 
mill-wheel turning in the distance two miles away. 
The trees on Park Lane, the scene of the Mason 
farms, were blazing like an army with crimson 
oriflammes, and fat turkeys were gobbling around 
every farmhouse for miles. This was the farm 
region of the famous Cheshire cheeses, one of which, 
weighing more than 1,200 lbs., had been presented — 
to President Jefferson, Elder Leland acting as envoy 
for the merry farmers, and preaching all the way to 
Washington and back while executing the curious 
commission. 

After breakfast, Harry brought the sorrel horse 
to the door, and Eben, whose benevolent heart had 
prompted him to a duty in spite of itself, put on his 
back the two bushels of corn, so as to form a kind of 
saddle, one bushel one side, and the other on the 
other. | 

“Take the corn to the mill,” said Eben; * have 
it ground, then take the meal to Peter Rugg, and 
be sure to tell him that J sent it.” 

Harry was no idiot boy like that in Wordsworth’s 
tale of Betty Foy, but this morning his wits went 
wool-gathering. The Ode on Science and his mu- 
sical triumphs of the night before had quite turned 
his head, and he started off singing : 

“The morning sun shines from the east, 
And spreads its glories to the west.” 


This was literally true. The morning was bright 
and the air exhilarating, and the mouritains in all the 
over-floods of glory most inspiring. After singing 
the Ode on Science, Harry essayed “ Majesty,” and 
he made the woods ring with: 
“On cherub and on cherubim 
_ Full royally he rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad.” | 
He made even the chipmunks run, and the grave 
jays stop to listen. : 
He was a happy boy, avery happy boy. It was 
a long way from the red house and barn of Eben 
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Brown’s farm to the great wooden mill-wheel on the 
Housatonic, but Harry did not urge the roan horse, 
who had no disposition to be urged. Why should 
one ware! fast when everything is bright and beauti- 
ful: 

Eben had tied the bag tightly the night before, 
after he had reduced the four bushels of corn to 
two. He picked up every kernel of corn that he had 
chanced to scatter over the floor, and put it into the 
bag. 

"Vow, in the house there were mice—sly mice. 
And when all the family were in the other world of 
dreams on the night before, one or two of these 
mice had explored the kitchen, and, finding not so 
much as a single kernel of corn, after all the vigor- 
ous shelling, had each gnawed a little hole, one in 
either end of the bag, and had made a dainty meal, 
and slipped away, leaving the two little holes. The 
motion of the sorrel horse, as he walked mathe- 
matically along, began to slip out the corn through 
either end of the bag, slowly at first, but very freely 
at last, unperceived by Harry, whose mind was on 
wings in the far-off musical sky. 

As he went on singing and whistling, and sifting 
the corn unperceived, a strange annoyance befell the 
felicitous knight of the two bushels of corn. The 
hens ran after him from the farmhouses, the 
great flocks of turkeys gobbling, the waddling geese 
quacking. He passed the great dairy farms under 
the cool shadow of Greylock and the Park Lane 
Ridge ; everywhere there followed him great flocks 
of poultry—hens, ducks, geese, and turkeys; they 
grew to be almost an army at last, cackling, quack- 
ing gobbling. | 

But Harry did not stop to investigate the cause 
of all this gathering of wings and bills behind him. 
The fowl all seemed happy; so was he; it was a 
bright and happy morning. 

Once or twice he shook his fist at some new 
flocks of turkeys that came flying and gobbling 
down from an old stone wall. 

“Don’t you gobble at me!” he said, and then 
went on, singing. 

The composite army of farm fowl left him at 
last, and he came in sight of the foaming mill- 
wheel that was tossing the cool waters of the 
Housatonic near the grand old orchards of what 
was once one of the New Providence farms. New 
Providence is a vanished village now; its churches 
and inns used to be on Stafford Hill, but Cheshire 
village has taken its place. One cannot so much 
as find New Providence on the map. It was set- 
tled by the Masons and Browns and Coles from 
Swansea, Mass., and Coventry, R. I. The colony 
went to Sackville, N. B., first, but, finding the cli- 
mate too rigorous, followed their pastor, Elder 
Mason, to the Berkshire Hills and founded Che- 
shire under the name of New Providence. 

Suddenly Harry ceased singing. The horse’s 
back began to grow hard. He thought that he 
would adjust the bag and make his position easier. 
He clasped the bag—and what a look of amaze- 
ment must have come into his face!—there was 
nothing in it, not so much as a single kernel of 
corn ! | 

Harry had heard of witches and things be- 
witched, of people casting an evil eye, of the awful 
ghost story that Elder Leland used to tell. He 
recalled his mother’s wish, and wondered if that 
had not bewitched the bag. Had the bag untied ? 
He looked to see. No, there was the string. His 


heart thumped, and he felt hot flashes and cold 


shivers creep over him. 

He stopped the horse. Crows cawed above him. 
The mill-wheel turned and turned before him. 
Why should he go forward? He had nothing for 
the miller—and what, oh, what could he say to the 
miller if he went to the mill with an empty bag! 

He would retrace his way, and see if that would 
offer any clue to the appalling mystery. But it 
offered none. There was not so much as a kernel 
of corn in the road, and the turkeys and geese and 
ducks and pullets everywhere seemed contented, 
with full crops and fat sides. They did not even 
gobble or quack or cackle. The world all seemed 
serene and happy. 

What should he say to his father? 
mother ? 

And what would the world say now? And 
Elder Leland, who had been visited by a ghost 
and had heard voices from the sky? : 

So towards the red farmhouse Harry Brown 
turned his horse’s head in wonder and amazement. 
He thought of the awful Indian tales and ghost 
tales of old Swansea, from which the early settlers 

ad come; of witches riding on broomsticks in the 
air, and “spells” and “evil eyes” and all sorts of 


And to his 


imaginary mysteries. In this frame of mind he 
rode up under the hour-glass elm in front of the 
house, and his father came to the door. 

“Did he receive it well, sonny?” asked Eben, 
with a beaming face. 

“Tt is gone,” said Harry, with a doleful face. 

“What gone?” 

grist.” 

“Sho! Where ?” 

Here Eunice’s white head appeared. 
her apron over it and listened anxiously. 

“It disappeared.” 

Where ?” 

“Into the air.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Spirits.” 

Boy ig i 

‘There, Eben,” said Eunice; “mind what I 
told you! The universe is agin ye. You couldn't 
get a grist to Peter Rugg’s if you were to go your- 
self. *I'would be flying in the face of Providence. 
The powers are agin ye. I used to know all about 
spells and such things in old Swansea.” 

“We'll see—we’ll see,” said Eben. 

That evening Eben shelled out two more bushels 
of corn. In the morning he brought out the old 
roan horse, and put a bag with the corn on his back. 
He then went to the barn and brought a stiff button- 
wood rod which he had used for various purposes 
of discipline and correction. 

“ Boy !” 

“ Sir ?” 

‘Mount that horse.” 

Harry mounted as before. 

“Go to mill; Ill follow.” 

The pilgrimage was performed with alacrity and 
safely. The meal was carried to poor Peter Rugg, 
and received with a grateful and penitent heart. 
Eben returned home happy, but whatever became 
of that first bag of two bushels of corn was always 
a wonder to Harry, to Eunice, and their friends. 

Eben’s expectations were realized in regard to 
Peter Rugg. The good act restored his better will 
and heart, and made him a true friend for life. 
Eben used to tell the story, and say: “ Always fol- 
low your better will, and do your duty, though the 
universe be agin ye.” 


HOW TO BEGIN TO STUDY MEDICINE. 


By Mary Taytor M.D. 


OW much must I, or how little may I, 
study as a preliminary course if I am 
to be a doctor? is practically the inter- 
pretation of the questions put by the 
students who mean to practice medi- 
cine. The how-little is clearly defined, for this 
State at least, by the legislative enactment of June 
13, 1888, which ordains that all persons not holding 
a baccalaureate degree from an authorized college 
shall, prior to entering upon the three years’ study 
of medicine, pass an examination, conducted under 
the authority and in accordance with the rules of 
the Regents of the University of New York, in 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, orthography, 
American history, and the elements of natural phi- 
losopby. Seventy-five per cent. of correct answers 
is required in these examinations, except in orthog- 
raphy. “In the latter study the candidate must 
spell correctly eighty-five out of one hundred words 
such as are commonly used in current literature.” 

It is evident that one must literally know enough 
to dot his i’s and cross his t’s if one is to be received 
into this learned profession hereafter, at all events 
in the State of New York; nor can we doubt that, 
once the example is set, other States will follow the 
lead, and that to this extent at least the standard of 
medical education will be everywhere raised. 

A good common-school education, then, is abso- 
lutely necessary before a student can even begin a 
medical course. The three R’s will not satisfy the 
requirements of the Board of Regents. ‘To insure 
success,” the circular adds, “ the candidate should 


She threw 


have a thorough knowledge of the whole of a stand- 


ard school text-book on each of the required sub- 
jects, but cube root will not be included in the 
arithmetic examination.” 
To those who are unacquainted with the modern 
teaching of physiology, it may not be a work of 
supererogation to explain that the elements of 
natural philosophy are required because many of 
the problems of physiology are largely mechanical 
ones. The circulation of the blood, the interchange 
of gases in the lungs, the flow of nutritive fluids 
from one tissue to another, are subjects easily com- 
prehended by one who understands the elementary 
principles of physics; but, on the other hand, these 


and many other vital OUR will doubly per- 
plex a student unacquainted with these elementary 
laws, and for the same reason delay progress while 
the mysteries are being laboriously unraveled by 
recourse to books which should have been mastered 
in the preliminary course of study. This, thgn, is 
the answer to those who ask “ How little?” But 
even to those it is only just to add that preliminary 
examinations are now required in the best medical 
colleges, and that these include Latin, through 
declensions and conjugations; algebra, through 
simple equations; geometry, first and second books ; 
-and the science primers edited by Huxley, Roscoe, 
and Balfour Stewart on botany, physics, and 
chemistry. 

“For those, then, who enter the dest medical col- 
leges a high-school education is the least that is re- 
quired. Such students will find their medical work 
greatly facilitated by taking a special course in 
chemistry, as well as by giving diligence to botany. 
Neither of these two studies properly belongs to a 
medical course, but rather to the preparatory work 
of a good general education, and they are now only 
included in the medical curriculum because the 
preliminary education of medical students has 
heretofore, with notable exceptions, been so defi- 
cient in these branches as to require it. These 
exceptions have generally come from that class of 
students whose preparatory education has included 
a college course. And this brings us at once into 
the company of those who ask, not how little, but 
how much must I know before beginning the study 
of medicine? And to these we gladly turn, and, 
for a brief anawer, bid them, if in any way possible, 
take a collegiate course as the best general prepara- 
tion for the studies and responsibilities of a pro- 
fessional life. ‘The reasons would seem to be plain 
enough. General intelligence, culture, mental dis- 
cipline, are all required if a physician is to do the 
work and take the place he or she desires to attain. 
These can only be attained by systematic study and 
time. Extreme youth is not a desirable factor, 
but rather the reverse, in a medical student, as well 
as in a practitioner. ‘The value of a college course 
does not depend by any means upon the actual 
learning gained, but upon the exact training of 
the faculties so much used in a physician’s life. 

But, aside from these general observations, col- 
leges offer the largest opportunities for the specific 
training required. 

Latin a medical student must know to intelligent- 
ly read and understand technical books; and while 
an elaborate Latin course per se may not be neces- 
sary in order to learn the Latin terms of anatomy 
or physiology, we believe in the theory that linguis- 
tic studies are a source of great discipline, in addi- 
tion to actual erudition, and therefore desirable to 
our medical student. A sufficient knowledge of 
Greek to enable one to consult the Greek lexicon is 
very desirable, and since no medical library is 
complete without German authors, their language 
is best learned in the preparatory college course. 
The same, with perhaps a little less stress, may be 
said of French. _ 

In most of the colleges excellent opportunities 
are afforded for chemical work, these advantages 
in some being sufficient to excuse students from 
the further study of chemistry in their medical 
course, while the advantages for pursuing botanical 
studies under expert direction are exceptionally 
good in many of our best colleges. 

The majority of students should not begin to 
study medicine before the age of twenty-one years, 
and in this period ample opportunity is given for 
the leisurely completion of a preparatory college 
course; and we are convinced that the ordinary 
curriculum of our best academic colleges will be 
found the most satisfactory preparation for the 
three years to be spent in the study of medicine, 
and certainly the best preparation for the general 
duties and responsibilities of a practitioner. The 
outlook of medicine has broadened greatly during 
the past decade, and new fields of inquiry and ex- 
periment have opened, not dreamed of a quarter of 
a century ago.. But the men and women who are 
following these new paths, and making others still 
newer for their successors, are generally charac- 
terized by liberal minds, enriched by the results of 
early culture and training as well as by ndividual 
experience. Not only is the old saying true that 
there is room at the top of this, as of every other 
profession, but it is equally true that there is no 
room at the bottom. And while this short paper 
has been written, not to persuade students to study 
medicine, that being a matter reserved for indi- 


vidual decision alone, but to make a definite state- 
ment of the actual preliminary requirements for a 
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medical course to those who are interested in the 
information, it is impossible to touch upon the sub- 
ject without making a plea for the better prepara- 
tory education of any who may swell the ranks at 
any time. 

The small degree of preparation heretofore re- 
quired, with two or three noteworthy exceptions, by 
the average medical school, of students who in two 
or three years are to become the guardians of the 
public health, has long been a source of mortifica- 
tion to all intelligent physicians in this country, as 
it has always been considered a national disgrace 
abroad. Two or three of the better medical col- 
leges have faithfully maintained a higher standard, 
as already noted, in their preliminary examinations, 
and the recent enactment of our State Legislature 
will serve to make more general a preparation 
which is at least respectable for professional life ; 
but not until a standard of preparation equal to 
that of the academic course in American colleges 
is required of matriculants of our medical schools 
can we feel that enough has been done in this direc- 
tion. 

We may briefly say, then, in capitulation, that 
the standard of a high-school education, supple- 
mented by special attention to chemistry, botany, 
and physics, will, after a successful examination in 
the subjects named in the enactment of June, 1888, 
be sufficient to prepare a student, in the literal 
sense, for a medical course, but that the standard 
of a regular collegiate course of study is the one to 
be attained if in any way possible, as well for the 
student as for the elevation of the profession at 
large. No special mention has been made of 
zodlogy, comparative anatomy, or kindred studies, 
because these are found in the curriculum of the 
regular colleges. Neither has a special scientific 
course been urged, from the conviction already 
expressed that the liberal education of a general 
college training, with its special scientific advan- 
tages, is, all things considered, the preferable prep- 
aration. 


TOBEY’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


you know, all Thanksgiving 
stories are about things that happened 
6 cal >| in the country; but this story is about 
things that happened in the city. So, if 
———J you have made up your mind that noth- 
ing interesting can happen in the city at Thanks- 
giving time, you would better not read this story. 
It all happened in a brick house that was not very 
large or very elegant, but it was very comfortable. 
The inside shutters were never closed, so the sun 
played all sorts of pranks on the furniture and car- 
pets, leaving faded streaks ; and yet it was such a 
pretty parlor that little children loved it, and al- 
ways behaved well in it. ‘They never got restless, 
for they always found a pretty toy that interested 
them, or a book, or a picture. For several days 
there had been such delicious odors going through 
the house that you would have known at once 
Thanksgiving was near. There were the ginger odor 


see her dear grandpa and grandma. At last there 
was only one, and then, one bright, sunny morning, 
there were no more fingers to count—it was Thanks- 
giving morning; and when Margaret opened her 
eyes there stood grandma ready to stoop and kiss, 
with grandpa behind smiling; they had just ar- 
rived. Grandma insisted on dressing Margaret, 
and I do not wonder that Margaret was sweet as a 
rosebud and happy as a little girl could be when 
she came to breakfast, for never did a little girl 
get a greater number of hugs and loves and kisses 
than Margaret received in that half-hour between 
the time grandma took her out of bed and break- 
fast time. The roses were just as bright in her 
cheeks, and the light as bright in her eyes, when 
Aunt Lucy arrived with a little curly-headed boy 
whom she called Tom. It did not take Margaret 
and Tom long to become friends. In fact, if you 
had seen them an hour after Tom’s arrival, you 
would have thought they had been friends for years. 
Tobey, Margaret’s dog, was as well acquainted with 
Tom as Margaret. He had licked Tom’s hands, 
and tugged at his skirts, and in every way had 
showed his dog-like intention of being a friend ; but 
Tom found it hard to submit, though he tried to be 
polite. Jack, Rose, Violet, Philomena, and Adol- 
phus had been told that they would certainly have 
a Thanksgiving dinner of their own; that they had 
a great many reasons for eating a Thanksgiving 
dinner. They had such a lovely grandmother and 
great-grandmother, and an Aunt Lucy such as few 
children had, and a Nurse Kate that made them 
pretty clothes, and really their mother tried to be 
good tothem. Of course, Philomena had met with 
an accident and was limp in the back, because her 
body was thinner ; and Violet had lost one arm, but 
still her mother made a shawl to cover that side. 
Rose’s foot was crushed under the rocker, but then 
Kate made her new dress so long that it did not 


show, and she had a beautiful carriage in which 


she rode oat. ‘Tom made a lovely horse ; he gal- 
loped, and trotted, and walked slowly. He was 
also a lovely doctor, knowing at once how to treat 
the dolls so that one visit cured them. It was ade- 
lightful morning—so delightful that even the dolls 
were radiant in their new dresses. 

At last dinner time came, and grandpa insisted 
that the children should come to the table. All the 
uncles, aunts, and big cousins greeted them with 
delight, and the children felt as though suddenly 
they had grown very big and important. 

Margaret enjoyed the first of the dinner, but 
it seemed very long when she remembered that all 
those dear children were upstairs alone. At last 
she whispered to grandma that she was quite sure 
“the chiluns was dettin’ res’less and hungry.” 
Grandma agreed with her, and suggested that 
Margaret and Tom be excused, that they might 
attend to the Thanksgiving dinner of Margaret’s 
family. You may be sure it did not take very long 
to set the table in the middle of the nursery floor. 
Cook sent up a beautiful squab, done to a turn, 
which Kate put in the center of the table, and then 
went after some baked potatoes. Tom and Mar- 

garet arranged the family. 


Jack sat in state in the new 
arm-chair ; it was found neces 
sary to tie him in because he 
insisted on resting his head 
on the table, but, as Margaret 
said, they could play he had a 
sash on, and it would be all 
right. Rose sat politely in 
the middle of her cushioned 
chair, with Violet on one 
side with her head on Rose’s 
shoulder, and Philomena on 
the other, while Margaret 
held Adolphus tenderly in her 
arms because he was the 
baby. It was somewhat of 
a puzzle how Rose was to eat 
her dinner, but Margaret said 
she could feed them all, and 
then they would not spot their 


©, 


of pumpkin pies, and spicy odor of mince pies, and | 


the sweet fresh smell of apples cooking ; in fact, it 
would just make you hungry to goin the front door. 
Margaret was in a great state of excitement. First 
because her grandpa and grandma were coming 
from New Hampshire, and her aunt Lucy was 
coming from Chicago with her cousin Tom, whom 
she had never seen. So is it any wonder that 
Margaret was excited, and thought the days never 
passed so slowly? Every morning she counted on 
her fingers how many mornings she must wait to 


new dresses. ‘Tom was to 
feed Jack. Just as all these arrangements were 
completed, even the milk poured carefully in the 
cups, there was a rush, and Tobey grabbed the 
squab, and disappeared with it through the door. 
Tom gave a mighty scream that brought the whole 
family upstairs. Everybody sympathized, and 
really before they knew it the dolls and the chil- 
dren were in the dining-room, where chestnuts 
were being roasted in the fire, and apples with 


_rosy cheeks were bursting, with sugary tears rolling 
down their sides. | 


The dolls seemed to enjoy this as much as the 
prospect of squab. There was only one unhappy 
person in that house that day. It was Tobey, 
down in the cellar hiding in the coal-bin, listening 
to the noise overhead. Every few minutes he 
would start to run upstairs, when he heard Mar- 
garet’s laugh, but the string tied to his collar and 
the post of the coal-bin did not let him go far. Toby 
was in the deepest disgrace, and was forgotten. 


THANKSGIVING GAMES. 


|HANKSGIVING night offers opportuni- 
~\\ ties to play games that will be entertain- 
ing to the whole family, big and little, 
young and old. Hide-and-Seek is soon 
exhausted because there are so few 
places to hide. ‘Going to Jerusalem” is noisy, and 
is sure to make somebody’s head ache. Bean-bags 
will soon tire out the grandmothers and grandfa- 
thers, and the little folks cannot throw at all. 
Word games interest those who are quick to think, 
but those who think slowly do not find much amuse- 
ment in these games. If we stop to think about it, 
we find we enjoy most those games in which we 
excel. Thanksgiving night everybody must be 
given an opportunity to be first, so plans must be 
made for games that will please everybody. A 
donkey must be drawn, and ready to introduce his 
fun in a donkey party. Have you ever tried, when 
blindfolded, to draw a pig? Try it, and then you 
will want everybody else to try it. Have ready as 
many sheets of blank paper as you expect to have 
guests, and several lead pencils well sharpened. 
Let each guest in turn draw a pig while blindfolded ; 
you may be sure that no two pigs will look alike, 
and many will bear no resemblance to a pig, but 
all will be funny. Whenthe pigs are all drawn, let 
each one write a line of poetry, or simply his 
name, under the drawing. Tie these leaves together 
with ribbon, writing the day and date on a blank 
outside leaf. You will then have a souvenir of an 
evening’s pleasure, to which you may add a new 
specimen, with date, at any time during the year. 
Every Thanksgiving party should close with the 
Virginia reel; it is sure to send everybody away in 
a jolly humor and with pleasant memories. 


A LESSON FROM CHINA. 


~wvz,¢|I will seem strange to the boys and girls 
who think of China as a land where the 
people are ignorant, and many times 
cruel, to read this extract from a Chi- 
nese paper: 

“The taot’ai at Ningpo has issued the following 
curious proclamation to agriculturists, in meter of 
six syllables: Frogs are produced in the middle of 
your fields; although they are little things they are 
little human beings in form. They cherish a life- 
long attachment to their natal soil, and at night 
they melodiously sing in concert with clear voices. 
Moreover, they protect your crops by eating locusts, 
thus deserving the gratitude of the people. Why 
go after dark with lanterns scheming to capture the 
harmless and useful things? Although they may 
be nice flavoring for your rice, it is heartless to 
slay them. Henceforward it is forbidden to buy 
or sell them, and those who do so will be severely 
punished. Sparrows, again, sing at their seasons 
sweetly in the trees. They are not like wolves, 
tigers, or leopards, which may take to injuring 
men when they grow large. Why go out with nets 
trying to catch them all from the hills and woods ? 
Know that for the strong to slay the feeble for 
food is the way of wild beasts and rapacious birds ! 
Resist the lust of your mouths and bellies for 
savory meats, and thus act in unison with Heaven, 
which loves to preserve life. Both these sorts of 
creatures you are forbidden to catch from hence- 
forth. Do not flatter yourselves that after this 
warning the punishment for disobedience will be 
mild.” 

When we think of the cruelties practiced by the 
boys of our own land, the utter disregard many of 
them show of the rights and privileges of animals, 
it would seem as if we might learn some lessons 
from those strange peoples over the sea. Natu- 
rally, a people who would show this regard for the 
rights of animals would be a courteous people. 


An agreeable and appetizing dish is made by 
cooking asparagus and peas together. Cut tender 
stalks of asparagus in small pieces (both vegetables 
require the same length of time to cook), season 
with cream, pepper, and salt, or in place of cream 
use milk with a lump of butter melted in it. 
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THE TEMPLE DEDICATED.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABsorr. 
‘* There is no God like thee, in heaven above, or on earth 


beneath, who keepest covenant and mercy with thy servants 
that walk before thee with all their heart.”’—1 Kings viii., 23. 


HE story of the dedication of the Temple has 
been admirably told by Dean Stanley. | 

There is a class of Biblical critics who delight 
to search in the Old Testament for passages that 
conflict with the teachings of the New Testament. 
They bring up every passage which they cannot 
understand, and feed us with their doubts and diffi. 
culties. They ask us to reconcile God’s command 
to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac with the fatherhood 
of God; his command to extirpate the Canaanites 
with the declaration that God is love; his visita- 
tion of a plague on Israel for David’s sin with 
Paul’s emphatic testimony to the righteousness of 
God. It is of little use to answer such questioners ; 
for the object of their questioning is not informa- 
tion. They couch arguments under form of in- 
quiry ; their object is to prove that the Old Testa- 
ment is not a book of divinetruth. If some scholar 
has found a solution to one of their questions, he 
answers it only to find three starting up to take its 

lace. | 
. There are, undoubtedly, moral difficulties in the 
Old Testament. 
_ difficulty is inexplicable because I cannot explain it. 
No man has a right to make his inability a limita- 
tion on truth, or swear that something cannot be 
because he cannot see how it can be. In my lawn 
there is a bed of roses; one variety has what is to 
most of us adisagreeable odor. The class of critics 
whom I describe seem to me like the man who 
should go searching‘and sniffing in that garden bed 
for the roses whose fragrance he did not like. Let 
us pick the sweet roses from this bed; let us not 
attempt to compel other men to like roses whether 
the fragrance is agreeable or no; but let us not 
hunt for such exceptions, nor judge the bed by 
them when found, nor even be quite sure that there 
may not be a value in them discoverable by and by. 
Potatoes were once thought poisonous, and toma- 
toes useless ornaments. 

The prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
Temple is remarkable as an illustration of the con- 
- ception of God which is to be found all through this 
ancient Hebrew literature—a conception remark- 
able even for our own time, and still more remark- 
able when we contrast it with that which prevailed 
in all other lands and among all other peoples at 
that time. A prayer like this of Solomon in a 
Christian pulpit even to-day would evince a rev- 
erence, a familiarity of faith, a largeness of trust, 
rarely seen even in the most cultured members of 
a Christian community. For myself, I find it 
easier to attribute such a prayer as this to a divine 
inspiration, exalting the utterer far above the level 
of ordinary humanity, than to attribute it to a 
happy accident. Ispenta part of last month on the 
top of the Shawangunk Mountain. The whole 
range is lifted some eight hundred feet above the 
valley; but there are peaks that rise three or four 
hundred feet still higher. -The whole Bible is a 
range towering far above the lower valley; but 
there are peaks and depressions intherange. Solo- 
mon’s prayer is one of the Bible peaks. 

1. The almost universal belief of paganism has 
been in local deities—what may be called pro- 
vincial gods. Each State, each locality, often each 
city and home, has had its deity. It is true that 
the philosophers have held as one of the mysteries 
of their religion that back of all these crowds of 
lesser deities there is a supreme and masterful deity 
to whom they were subject, from whom, at all 
events, they were emanations. Bat this has been a 
bit of abstract philosophy, confined to the philoso- 
phers, who have never taught that any communion 
was possible between the Unknown and man; or 
_ that He was anything more than an abstraction, 

wholly remote from human experience. This pagan 
conception still lingers in Christian communities ; 
and men imagine that somehow God dwells in the 
church, and is to be found only or chiefly there, or 
that there is a shorter road to his presence and his 
love from a Fulton Street Prayer-meeting than 
from their own home. Even in their thoughts 
men belittle God by clothing him in their imagina- 
tion with a human body, putting him upon an 
august throne, fixing on the star which he occupies 
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But it does not follow that the- 


as his particular chamber,:and conceiving gathered 
before him there the adoring multitudes of court- 
iers, who bow at his feet. Contrast with this Solo- 
mon’s declaration : “‘ Behold! the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee : how much less this house that 
I have builded!” This largeness of conception of 
God, as one that inhabits eternity, that dwells in 
light unapproachable, whom no man hath seen or 
can see, on whom no man ¢an look and live, is the 
foundation of all true reverence for him. The 
thunder is the music of his voice; the lightning is 
the flash of his eye; the winds and clouds are the 
wings on which he rides; the universe is his tem- 
ple, in which he dwells and which he pervades. 

2. This God, so high, so great, so beyond all our 
conceiving, lives in perpetual and direct contact 
with his children. He keeps mercy toward them, 
he enters into covenant with them, he makes rev- 
elation to them : “ Who keepest covenant and mercy 
with thy servants; thou speakest also with thy 
mouth.” Remember, too, in dwelling on this con- 
ception of God, that it was as far above the politi- 
cal conception of a king as it was above the theo- 
logical conception of a deity. There was nothing 
in either Church or State to lead up to it. The 
notion that the rights of a king and the duties of his 
subjects toward him grew out of a covenant, real or 
implied, is comparatively modern. It had no ex- 
istence in political economy in Egypt, Babylon, 
Persia, nor even in Rome. The king was a des- 
pot, whose power was bound by no limitations ; the 
subject had no rights that a king was bound to 
respect. Kings made covenants with other kings, 
but not with their people. Even in Judea the cov- 
enant of the King was with God, who appointed 
him, not with the people who were under him. 
Mercy, too, was almost an unknown factor in 
human governments ; for mercy grows out of justice, 
and even justice had not yet taken root in human 
governments. Here, then, was a conception of 
God as far above the political as it was above the 
theological notions of the day; a God who entered 
into covenant with his people, who extended his 
mercy toward them, who made revelations to them 
of his promises and fulfilled them in his dealings. 
Even to-day, after so many centuries of religious 
and even Ch ristian culture, this prayer of Solomon 
is far above what-is offered to us as the most ad- 
vanced philosophy—a God who does indeed fill al] 
nature, but who is the Unknown and the Unknow- 
able, who has never spoken words of instruction, 
vouchsafed words of promise, or shown interven- 
tions of mercy. 

3. Follow along this prayer and you will find in 
its petitions the heart’s answer to the revelation it 
has received. The faith which sees in God a mer- 
ciful, covenant-making, and self-revealing Father, 
goes out to him in prayer for help, for comfort, for 
forgiveness. Belief in an unknown God forbids 
both prayer to and hope in him. We cannot pray 
toa veil. It is the voice of God speaking to us 
which awakens us to speak to him. Prayer is the 
soul’s answer to revelation ; prayer for forgiveness, 
the soul’s answer to the revelation of mercy. Not 
till we have learned to hear God do we learn to 
speak to him. The spiritually deaf are spiritually 
dumb. We must believe that he is, and that he is 
the rewarder of them that diligently seek him, else 
how can we come to him? But if we believe 
that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him, how can we stay away ? 

And yet Solomon’s prayer is but a prayer in the 
portico of the Temple. He has not yet entered in. 
He knows nothing of that revelation of God which 
he has made of himself in Christ his Son, nor of 
that attestation of his mercy which he has made at 
Gethsemane and Calvary, nor of that fulfillment of 
his covenant which he began at Pentecost, and is 
ever since fulfilling. Solomon’s prayer is not the 
culmination of our praying, nor ought his faith to 
be the culmination of our believing; nor can I bet- 
ter close this suggestion as to the character of the 
God of Solomon than by quoting the characteriza- 
tion of the God of the Christian believer, in the 
sublime lines of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning : 


“‘ How high Thou art! Our songs can own 
No music thou couldst stoop to hear ; 
But still the Son’s expiring groan 
Is vocal in the Father’s ear. 


‘‘ How pure Thou art! Our hands are dyed 
With curses, red with murder’s hue ; 
But he hath stretched his hands to hide 
The sins that pierced them, from thy view. 


“ How strong Thou art! We tremble lest 
The thunders of thine arm be moved ; 
But he is lying on thy breast, 
And thou must clasp thy best-beloved ! 


“ How kind Thou art! Thou didst not choose 
To joy in him forever so ; 
But that embrace thou wouldst not lose 
For vengeance, didst for love forego ! 


- “ High God, and pure, and strong, and kind 
The low, the foul, the feeble, spare ! 
The brightness in his face we find— 
Behold our darkness only there !” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 
By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


A’ soon as Solomon was established in his king- 
dom, he remembered the great work which 
David his father had left for him, and for which 
he had prepared gold and precious stones and treas- 
ure of all kind. This was to build a temple for 
the Lord, to be called by his name, and where his 
people might worship. He himself gathered to- 
gether much more treasure, and he set. thousands 
of men at work hewing stone in the mountains and 
cutting trees in the forests; he had merchant ships 
and trains of camels and dromedaries bringing 
beautiful wares and stuffs from all countries, and 
he had armies of cunning workmen all busy in the 
preparation of this house, that was to be the most 
splendid and magnificent that ever was built. It 
was made in a wonderful way, for, though it stood 
in the midst of the city of Jerusalem, there was no 
sound of hammer or saw or chisel ringing through 
the city in all those busy months and years. Every- 
thing was cut and smoothed and fitted and carved 
before it was brought to its place; so the great, 
glorious walls rose, the floors were laid, and the 
arches built above them almost in silence, until 
last the temple was complete, and the king and all 
the people came to rejoice and offer sacritices, aud 
give the house to the Lord. It wasa day of prayer 
and of singing and feasting when the temple wus 
dedicated. The king knelt and prayed the Lord tu 
honor this house with his presence and make it holy 
and blessed, so that whenever any one looked to- 
ward] it, or even thought of it, they should be com 
forted and helped by the remembrance of his good 
ness and mercy. Just as, every time you see a 
picture of your mother, you think how good and 
gentle and loving she is, so the sight of God's house, 
or the remembrance of it, might bring to mind his 
loving kindness, and make them sorry for having 
grieved him. After his prayer, Solomon stool 
up and blessed the people. He gave thanks for 
the past, and asked grace for the future. 

Prosperity. Solomon knew all the story of 
Israel. He looked back to the time when they 
were a few slaves fleeing out of Egypt, and now, in 
this fertile land, with peace all about them, with a 
strong kingdom, splendid cities, and a magnificent 
Temple, he could say to them: “God hath done 
all he promised ; there hath not failed one word of 
all his good promise.” by 

The way to prosper. God had been with their 
fathers all the way, and there was only one way to 
prosper, and that was to keep God with them, that 
he might not leave or forsake them. But long ayo 
Moses had told the people that God only forsook 
them when they first forsook God, and the way to 
live with God is to have our hearts obedient to his 
law. 

1. Hearts right. Solomon told the people the 
Lord must make their hearts incline—that is, lean 
toward—him ; just as a father may put his arm 
about his child, and make him lean toward him. 

2. Conduct right. If our hearts lean toward 
God in love, our conduct will be right, for that will 
be guided by love; so, as Solomon told the people, 
we shall walk in all his ways, and keep his com- 
mand ments. 

The noblest temple. They felt very proud and 
happy that they were dedicating this splendid 
temple to God, but the king reminds them that 
they themselves are the temples for which God 
most cares, and that the only way to make these 
temples acceptable is to take heed that their hearts 
are true and honest with God, so that he may dwell 
in them and not forsake them. God does not care 
for our gifts unless he first has us, but he will come 
into the humblest and weakest heart, and make it 
glorious with his presence, if it opens the doors to 
him, and inclines to him. Even this wise king Sol- 
omon, who knew so well the kind of gifts which 
God wanted from his people, failed by and by to 
remember the counsel he gave his people. 

On this day he said the house was built, that all 
the people of the earth might know that the Lord 
is God, and there is none else; but the day came 
when he seemed to forget that, and then trouble 
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began for Solomon. It was of no use to dedicate 
the temple to God and then worship idols there ; 
it is of no use to dedicate a heart to the Lord and 
then let ugly, impure things in, with which he can- 
not dwell. 


A THANKSGIVING SERMON FROM THE 
RE-REVISED VERSION. 


By THE Rev. GrorcE H. HupBarp. 


“‘In everything grumble and find fault; for this affords 
great satisfaction to human nature, and makes everybody 
uncomfortable.”’ 

: Sagner is the text as it appears in the re-revised 

version—not the New Version as given us by 
the English and American scholars appointed for 
the purpose ; but the practical, every-day interpreta- 
tion given by that self-appointed committee of 
revision that exists in every community and in 
every church on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Originally the Apostle Paul wrote to that church 
away over in Thessalonica, “In everything give 
thanks; for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
to you-ward.” But we must remember that Paul 


_ lived a long while ago, and amid very conservative 


surroundings, and that he had not enjoyed the 
privileges of nineteenth century enlightenment 
and American progress. As the centuries roll by, 
we are rapidly advancing in our notions of Chris- 
tian duty and in our interpretations of Scripture. 

Even during the present century we have taken 
some long strides forward. A hundred years ago 
people were actually so old-fashioned as to make 
Thanksgiving Day a religious holiday or holy day. 
Whole families came to church, men, women, and 
children together, and the parson preached a real 
sermon, sometimes a pretty long one too, on the 
subject of thanksgiving, and all the people, with 
united hearts and voices, praised God for his good- 
ness and mercy and love. This was a delightful 
custom, but very old-fashioned, and we naturally 
associate it with straight-backed chairs and large 
open fireplaces. 

To-day we have nearly outgrown this ancient 
custom. The sentimental is giving place to the 
practical, the religious to the secular. All the 
churches of a city by uniting in a service can 
scarcely bring together an audience equal to that 
found in any one of those churches on the Sabbath. 
The average minister of the present generation 
condenses all the thanksgiving of the service into 
the hymns and Scripture readings and prayers, 
and, when he comes to the sermon, turns into a 
wholly different channel of thought. The day 
affords a grand opportunity for political sermons, 
sermons on the labor question, sermons on tem- 
perance, and various other secular or semi-secular 
topics which they do not think quite suited to the 
Sabbath Day. In short, it is an occasion when a 
preacher may air his opinions on almost any sub- 
ject, provided only that he begins his address with 
a passage of Scripture. 

Thus in many ways we are minifying the religious 
significance of the day more and more every 
year, while we make it increasingly a day of 
friendly reunion and jollity. By so doing we 
belittle the importance of thanksgiving as a part 
of our Christian life and duty. 

But while we thus grow more sparing in our 
expressions of gratitude, we realize clearly and 
ever more clearly our privilege of criticising the 
ways of Providence, and of giving frank and fre- 
quent utterance to our dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment of God and the actions of our fellow-men. 
The world is full of grumblers of one sort or 
another. One writer goes so far as to say that 
there would be no speech nor language if men had 
not felt impelled to utter their discontent. How- 
ever that may be, it is very certain that grumbling 
abounds on every hand. We all do much more 
than our share in this line; much more than Chris- 
tians ought to do. Ministers grumble at their 
churches, and churches grumble at their ministers. 
Farmers grumble about poor crops, merchants 
grumble about hard times. Workmen grumble at 
their employers, and employers grumble at their 
workmen. Women grumble about the fashions. 
Children grumble about their lessons and their 
teachers. ‘The habit is common to all classes, ages, 
and conditions. 

It is surprising how ridiculously men can grumble 
when they feel so inclined. I remember an old 
Presbyterian minister whom it was once my mis- 
fortune to meet in the State of Illinois. We were 
going to a convention, and met for the first time on 
the train. As soon as we were introduced he began 
to grumble about some utterance of a prominent 


preacher that he had just been reading. Then he 
grumbled because the train was a few minutes late. 
At the next junction he grumbled because we must 
wait an hour for our train. While waiting, he 
grumbled at the dress of a young lady who was a 
total stranger to him, because it did not accord 
with his ideas of taste. He grumbled next at 
the subject assigned him for an address at the con- 
vention. Then he grumbled because there were no 
more delegates on the train. After our arrival he 
grumbled because we were sent to a hotel instead 
of a private house. He grumbled at the hotel fare 
and accommodations. Next morning, going to the 
depot to meet new arrivals, he grumbled because 
there were so few. On the way back he grumbled 
at the color of a fence that we passed. Every 
speech he made in the convention was a grumble; 
and when we took the train for home he grumbled 
because the whole convention had been badly man- 
aged. As we took dinner at the junction he 
grumbled because they had no chicken ; and when 
at length we separated, his last words were a grumble 
at the slowness of the train. I felt like saying, 
heartily, “Good riddance!” when he was gone, 
although his grumbling had furnished no little 
amusement for myself and a merry brother min- 
ister who was with us. Yet that man pretended to 
preach the glorious Gospel, of which Christ said, 
“ These words have I spoken unto you that my joy 
may be in you.” He was proclaiming the same 
message which made David shout, “ Praise the 
Lord!” as often as a Methodist at camp-meeting, 
and drew from Paul the refrain, “ Rejoice ever- 
more, and again I say, Rejoice ;” “In everything 
give thanks.” 

I sometimes wish that the powers that be would 
appoint one day in the year as “ Grumbling Day,” 
in which we might do all the grumbling of the year. 
It would be a “ Dies tree” most assuredly ; but how 
much happier the rest of the year would be when 


thus relieved of grumbling and murmurs! Such a | 


day would come like a thunder shower on a sultry 
July day, bringing a delightful coolness and purity 
to the atmosphere. We should cheaply purchase a 
year of peace by one day of condensed grumbling. 

Now, why is it that we Americans grumble so 
much? Is it because we have so very much to 
grumble about ? Is America really the worst coun- 
try in the world? Are our people the worst people, 
our institutions the worst institutions, our laws the 
worst laws, our government the worst government 
on the face of the earth? I should not dare to say 
so aloud, especially on the Fourth of July, for fear 
of lynching ! 

No, grumbling does not follow from suffering and 
wrong. ‘Those who grumble loudest, longest, and 
most bitterly, are by no means the ones who have 
greatest cause to complaim And, on the other 
hand, those who are most thankful and contented 
are not the ones who have received the most of 
earth’s bounties. It is apt to be quite the reverse. 

I sometimes think that our gratitude increases in 
the inverse ratio of our prosperity. Our fathers 
appointed Thanksgiving Day amid difficulties and 
privations that we know little about; and they 
spent the day in hearty thankfulness to God. To- 
day we have so many blessings and comforts that 
we find it difficult to lay them aside for a few 
moments to return thanks to God. We read over 
the Thanksgiving Proclamation, and we mutter, 
“The same old story about bountiful harvests, etc., 
but, after all, what have we to be particularly thank- 
ful for ?”” We have become so accustomed to great 
blessings and bountiful gifts that we think the best 
of times hard, and the most comfortable circum- 
stances only fair. Yet these proclamations are not 
meaningless. ‘They speak only the sober truth. 
We have great reason to be thankful both as a 
nation and ‘as individuals. Weare prosperous— 
more prosperous to-day than ever before. All 
classes of the people are better off this year than 
they were ten years or even one year ago. And of 
all the people in the world the people of America 
have the greatest cause to give thanks. 

On Thanksgiving Day thousands of men and 
women in our land, whose lives have been crowned 
with blessing all through the year, who have been 
kept in health and comfort, who have not known 
want or sorrow, who have been surrounded by kind 
friends and happy families, say to themselves, “I 
do feel grateful to God for all his goodness ; but he 
knows it just as well as if I said so. There is no 
need of going to church to thank God. I would 
rather say little and feel a great deal than to be 
overdemonstrative when there is really very little 
gratitude in my heart.” What a pity it is that 
people do not feel that way about some other things ! 


Did you ever hear aman say: “I have been unfort- 
unate, and suffered wrongfully, but there is no 
need to say anything about it. Everybody knows 
it already, and I might as well keep quiet, and 
make the best of it”? No; when things go wrong 
we speak out, and are constantly searching for some 
new victim to grumble to. i 

‘We all know, however, that when a man meets 
with a misfortune, grumbling only increases his 
trouble, and makes everybody about him unhappy. 
In the same way, every expression of gratitude for 


_a blessing adds to our enjoyment of that blessing ; 


and, more than that, it imparts our joy to others, 
and thus gives them a share in the blessing. The 
thankless life, be it never so richly laden with God’s 
gifts, will not be a happy life; but the heart that 
daily overflows with praise to God will not only be 
joyful in itself, it will be a source of joy and bless- 
ing to all around. 

Who can estimate the power of that little phrase, 
“Thank you,” to sweeten our daily life and to 
brighten the pathway of overburdened toilers! It 
is the little drop of oil which makes many a wheel 
run more smoothly. It is the little ray of sunshine 
that can pierce the darkest gloom of the heart. It 
is the index of that magnetic love that draws human 
souls together and makes the whole world one. — 

And this but faintly illustrates the power of 
Christian thanksgiving, not merely to brighten 
the dark spots in life and to make the world 


-happier, but to elevate humanity and to bring 


men into harmony with God. The unchristian 
world knows nothing of joyful thanksgiving. This 
is the special privilege of the children of God. To 
us alone it is given to raise the sweetest songs of 
praise, and these songs have ever heralded the tri- 
umphant progress of the Church of God. Only in 
the clear light of heaven can we measure the influ- 
ence of David’s psalms and of the grand music of 
the Christian Church in bringing the world back to 

And we, too, may have a part in the glorious 
work, if, while we take the words upon our lips, we 
can take their spirit into our hearts. Then shall 
each life become a perpetual song of praise, whose 
melody shall gladden many a heart and shall lead 
many a soul to God. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


By Lura Coss. 


T was the night before Thanksgiving Day, and 
the clocks in the neighborhood were striking the 
hour of midnight, as John Williams turned the 
key in the lock of the door of his room at a fash- 
ionable hotel in New York City. 

His hand was a little unsteady, for he had just 
come from a little supper after the opera, which he 
had shared in company with a lot of jolly ac- 
quaintances and friends. 

To his great surprise, as he opened the door, he 
stumbled over a large wooden box, that nearly 
blocked up the doorway. Crowding past it, through 
the door, he made his way into the room, lit the 
gas, and dragged in the box. His name in plain 
black letters caught his eye at once, and, marveling 
greatly as to its contents, he looked about him for 
means to open the box. 

As he took off the cover a pleasant spicy odor 
diffused itself through the room, and a little note 
was seen lying on the heavy paper that securely 
hid from view the contents below. He tore open 
the note and read—read easily enough, for the 
old-fashioned characters were as plain as print, 
although the hand that had wrought them had 
trembled not a little in the writing: 

Dear Son: 

“In this box you will find a few things from home. 
It is the first time, John, that you have ever missed 
eating the Thanksgiving dinner with us, and I could 
not bear to think that you would not have a share in 
the day’s pleasure, so I put up everything that I could 
pack and send so far, and you can get some of your 
young friends to eat dinner with you. I hope you will 
enjoy eating what I have been able to send you. We 
were greatly disappointed when you wrote that you 
were too busy to come home for Thanksgiving. We 
have not seen you for a year, and somehow it took all 
the heart out of my work. The children will all be 
home except you, cy and we will miss you very 
much. Your father is not very well, and had counted 
a good deal on seeing you, and takes it hard that you 
can’t be here. God bless you, my dear boy. 

“ Your loving Morass.” 

With a grave, thoughtful face the young man 
arose and placed his mother’s letter carefully 
away; then, turning to the center-table, he cleared 
it of the gay litter of cards, photographs, and 
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knickknacks that bestrewed it, and then began to 
unpack the gifts from home. 

After several layers of wrapping-paper had been 
removed, a tempting vision rewarded his eager 
gaze. Reposing peacefully on a bed of parsley lay 
a fat, juicy, tender young turkey in a golden-brown 
state of absolute perfection, whose internal struct- 
ure was composed of a delightful compound of 
dressing and oysters; and as John placed this bird 
on the table, very tender thoughts arose in his 
heart of the mother-love that had planned this 
surprise for him. A little jar of cranberry pre- 
serves glowed and glistened like rubies in the 
light as it was unwrapped and placed by the side 
of the turkey. And what was this that sent forth 
such juicy, appetizing odors as it was lifted up into 
the light? What, indeed, but a mince pie, rich 
and tempting, with a crust that was ready to melt 
in one’s mouth! And then, of course, next came 
out a pumpkin pie—a beauty of a pie it was, too, 
with its rich golden face surrounded by the border 
of white crust, like a jolly old woman in a cap. 

As John Williams placed the pie on the table, 
he fell to thinking how carefully his mother used 
to choose the pumpkins for the Thanksgiving pies. 
Through the hot, scorching days of summer, and 
the dewy nights and frosts of autumn, the great 
yellow globes grew and ripened, and drank in the 
sunshine and the dew, and when they were gathered 
in, the whole family looked on while the mother 
chose the biggest and the ripest pumpkin of all for 
the pies that graced the crowning feast of the year. 

Turning again to the box, he brought out dough- 
nuts, such as no one but mother ever can or ever 
does make ; cookies, delicate and tender; and then 
great slices of yellow pound cake, and fruit cake 
whose dark sides were a store of delight for the one 
so fortunate as to tastethem. Three little glass jars 
of fruit preserves, whose transparent sides revealed 
the beauty and richness of their delicious contents, 
as they were carefully unwrapped, came out next. 

Then, from out its many wrappers, the young man 
drew a glass of quivering, amber quince jelly, with 
its wondrously delicate color and flavor. John’s 
favorite dainty! A mother never forgets the tastes 
of her children, and though he would never know 
its history, his mother could have told quite a story 
of the infinite pains and trouble she had taken to 
get that jelly for his home-coming at Thanksgiving. 
The quince crop had been a failure that year, but 
she had succeeded in procuring a few gnarled little 
quinces, and by the utmost care and patience had 
made from them that one glass of jelly for John. 

He nearly overlooked a paper bag crammed with 
nuts—nuts from the old walnut trees down in the 
big pasture, whose crop he had gathered for many 
successive years in company with the boys of the 
neighborhood. There also were hickory and butter 
nuts, and they recalled the days of autumn and the 
nutting frolics with the gay companions of his child- 
hood, and the long evenings around the hearthstone, 
eating apples and cracking nuts, while the circle 
that sat in the light of the big wood fire sometimes 


widened until all the older brothers and sisters and 


their little ones sat with them, and again narrowed 
down to three—the dear old mother with her knitting 
on one side, and the father with his newspaper on 
the other, and he himself, a little boy on a low stool 
between them, eating nuts and looking into the 
burning embers, and dreaming of the days when he 
should be grown up, and should leave that hearth- 
stone to seek his fortune in the wide world beyond. 

For the last time he reached down into this 
wonderful box, and brought out apples from the old 
orchard. There were several of each variety that 
grew on the place, and, yellow and green and red, 
fragrant and lovely, they brought the smile of 
spring, the sweet breath of summer, and the vigor- 
ous life of autumn in their golden hearts. With 
them came the vision of the old orchard in the 
springtime, with its wealth of pink and white 
blossoms showering the green grass beneath the 
trees with fairy snow; green and cool and shady, 
bright with golden promises of coming pleasure 
through the hot summer days ; and then in autumn, 
when every tree became as gay as a Christmas tree, 
decked in bright colored balls, that danced in the 
wind and sunshine, and were gathered in with shout 
and laughter, and stored away to help make merry 
the long winter evenings around the fireside. 

The moments went by unheeded, while the young 
man sat and gazed upon the table heaped high with 
the tokens of his mother’s love and thoughtfulness 
and toil. His dark eyes were soft and dewy, as he 


mused long: and deeply. The spicy odors filled the 
room with incense, that like a magic vapor formed 
itself into images and visions of his childhood days. 


He saw the long, low-roofed farmhouse, nestled 
among the hills, the broad meadows and fields sur- 
rounding it, and the shining river that flowed near 
the little red schoolhouse, where he first went to 
school ; and memories came of a thousand incidents 
and scenes of childhood and boyhood, memories of 
his child companions and friends, of his brothers 
and sisters, of himself the youngest child in a large 
family, with the older ones settled in their own 
homes. As he mused he saw the child John, now 
following his father as he went about the daily 
work on the farm, and now helping the mother with 
her household task, his little hands always ready, 
his little feet never tired. Hethought of the happy 
family gatherings at the old homestead, and the 
great family festival of the year—Thanksgiving 
Day. Many, many times his little hands had 
seeded the raisins and chopped the citron and 
peeled the apples for the mince pies, and his child 
eyes watched with unceasing interest the mixing 
and baking of the various triumphs of culinary 
skill that adorned the dinner-table on that happy 
day. 

Sweeter and dearer grew the thoughts and mem- 
ories of home, until, like the pure, fresh air of his 
native hills, they drove away the enervating effects 
of the atmosphere in which he had been living for 
several months past. He saw then clearly the 
dangers of the course he had been pursuing, the 
weakness and folly of which he had been guilty. 
John Williams had not gone very far on the broad 
and pleasant road of sin, but for the last six months 
circumstances had thrown him with a set of gay 
young fellows, and he had been drifting with the 
tide. During the six years he had lived in the 
great metropolis he had not met with many tempta- 
tions that appealed to him, but with steady promo- 
tion and increase of salary had come intimacy with 
the sons of his employers and acquaintance with 
their friends. He had naturally a taste for and 
admiration for the refined pleasures that lie in the 
power of those who have wealth and leisure, and 
was able to gratify his intellectual and social tastes 
with his new set of friends, but, fascinated and 
dazzled by their ways and doings, he became im- 
patient with his lot. He despised things that used 
to content him, and strove to find means to add to 
his salary, and in his feverish thirst for greater gain, 
and in the companionship of his new friends, he had 
crowded down, down into a very small corner of 
his heart the duty and affection that were due to 
the old folks at home. 

Stronger and clearer grew the visions of home, 
until in fancy he could see the old home as it 
would be on the morrow; could see the dinner- 
table with its load of good things, surrounded by 
the family and friends, and could hear one another 
ask in surprise, “ Why, where’s John?” He could 
see the tear trembling in his mother’s eye as she 
answered, “He was too busy to come home this 

ear.” 

“Too busy to go home for Thanksgiving?” What 
evil spirit, what foul fiend had prompted him to pen 
that message to grieve the dear old father’s heart 
and bring a tear to those patient, loving mocher 
eyes? Too busy? And the true self of John 
Williams rose up in its manhood and truth, and he 
said, “I told my mother a paltry lie! What are 
my engagements for to-morrow with Morton and 
the rest of the boys compared toa visithome! Idid 
not care to go, hardened youngfool that Iam! This 
box has been more to me to-night than mother ever 
dreamed it would be. It has been the means of 
recalling me to myself, and showing me how foolish 
and selfish and unprincipled I have been,” and a 
flush of shame came over his face as he thought of 
his follies. 

Pulling out his watch, he scanned its face eagerly, 
and exclaimed, “I can catch the early morning 
train and get home in time to eat dinner with the 
folks, and surprise them all. I am going home.” 
It did not take very long to write a note excusing 
himself from his engagement with his friend Morton 
for the next day, nor to write to his employers of 
his intended trip and the hour he would return on 
Friday, nor to prepare for his journey. 

In the midst of his preparations, however, he 
thought of the eatables on the table. The tender 
feelings that filled his heart forbade his leaving 
them to an uncertain fate. He hastily ran over his 
list of acquaintances to see if he could think of any 
one to whom they would be an acceptable gift. At 
length he remembered two young medical students 
rooming a few squares away, whose acquaintance 
he had made some weeks since, and as he recalled 
the accounts they had given him with the ingenu- 
ousness of youth, of their peregrinations from one 


cheap restaurant to another, until in despair they 
were attempting to do their own cooking, he felt 
that there was the place to send his mother’s gift. 
He repacked the box carefully as possible, pictur- 
ing to himself the delight with which those poor 
homesick boys would greet that turkey and mince 
pie. A brief note of explanation to them replaced 
his mother’s note to him. He then hastily com- 
pleted his preparations, left explicit directions con- 
cerning the sending of the box, and was soon on 
his way to the depot. 

And the box went to a narrow street and up four 
flights of stairs to a small back room, and made 
two young fellows so happy that they called in two 
other student friends to enjoy their feast with 
them, and the way they devoured the turkey, pies, 
and other good things would have astonished any 
who looked on, unless, indeed, like them, he had 
been for two long months far away from home, and 
struggling along with slender means and eating at 
cheap eating-houses. 

The early morning train bore John Williams on 
and on, through the hours of the forenoon, nearer 
and nearer the old place; and then, getting off at 
the little station, he walked two miles along the 
old familiar roadway, and to the little brown farm- 
house, and then through the low gateway and along 
the walk, and as his mother heard his well-known 
step upon the porch she ran to meet him at the 
door. 

Then there was the joy of meeting the father, 
the relatives and friends, young and old, gathered 
at the old homestead for the great family festival of 
the year. Then the delightful meal prolonged until 
late in the day, and the happy evening around the 
hearthstone. That night John Williams slept once 
more in the little, low-roofed chamber of his boy- 
hood ; and as he dreamed, the ambitions and hopes 
of his pure and innocent youth came back to him 
and stayed with him ever after, and though in later 
years evil visions and false hopes and ambitions 
might assail him, they never gained power over 
him again. Amid the care and responsibility of 
an upright business life he often looked back with 
thankfulness to the night he was saved from a 
downward course by his mother’s Thanksgiving 
box. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. 
LED BY THE SPIRIT. 


(Romans viii., 1-17.) 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


cae gives us in these beautiful words of this 
majestic chapter so many synonyms of this 
leadership of the Spirit that we are enabled to un- 
derstand what he means. 

1. The start is made by being “in Christ Jesus ” 
(v. 1). Over this threshold every one must go who 
would have his life controlled and guided by the 
Spirit. From the wretched condition which the 
struggling soul describes in chapter vii. we can 
only escape by coming in faith into a loving union 
with Christ, the great Life-giver. So long as we are 
living by our own strength and in the flesh, we are 
very weak. Though our judgment repeatedly 
approves the things that are right and good, as we 
often find the judgment of sinful men approving the 
claims of God, yet practically we go on obeying 
the suggestions of our lower nature. So long as 
this is true there will be no leading of the Spirit. 
Only after we receive the life of Christ does this 
occur. The Spirit is the new and prominent thought 
in chapter viii. He comes in with the blessed truth 
of our release from condemnation through our 
mighty Deliverer. 

2. To be led by the Spirit is walking after the 
Spirit (v. 4). The other life is walking after the 
flesh. By characterizing it as a “ walk,” we dis- 
cover that it is a career of great activity and posi- 
tiveness. The path along which the Spirit leads 
our feet is a definite one. It is indeed none other 
than that path to God along which the Saviour 
went, and has commanded usto go. If we do this, 
then all the design which the law had in its require- 
ments will be met in us. The purpose of the law 
was to mold our lives and conduct, and make us 
do the things which are pleasing to God. Now, 
instead of a cold, stoical performance of duty by 
adherence to law, we live the same life, through the 
inspiration within us of a renewed life. 

3. To be led by the Spirit is the same as mind- 
ing the things of the Spirit (v. 6). Minding the 
things of our parents or instructors is simply study- 
ing to do the things that they love ; and this is 
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none other than to be led by them. There is, just 
as really, a set of principles which the Spirit of 
God approves. The New Testament gives some of 
them—Eph. v., 9; Gal. v., 22, 23; 1 Cor. ii., 9-14. 
And to be led by the Spirit is to adopt his mind, 
and to make it the object of our thought and effort, 
the animating principle of our lives. 

4. To be led by the Spirit it is necessary to be 
obedient to God. This, to be sure, is only implied. 
Paul has said that the life of the flesh is a life of 
rebellion against God. We can readily understand, 
then, that the life of the Spirit is just the opposite 
—a life of friendship instead of enmity, of submis- 
sion instead of rebellion. 

5. They who receive the Spirit into their hearts 
as their abiding teacher (v. 9) are led by him. It 
is the surrender of our lives to his guidance, the 
cherishing in our hearts of nothing that grieves 
him. Any one who is in the path of life marked 
out by the Word of God, intently serving God, will 
be constantly filled with great longings and noble 
aspirations. No Christian lives whose heart does 
not sometimes burn within him. These are the 
suggestions of God’s Spirit, and whoever studiously 
endeavors to be true to such noble and heavenly 
proimptings is a man led by the Spirit of God. 

6. To be led by the Spirit we must mortify the 
deeds of the body. And yet, if one progresses 
only so far as to deny self, there is no benefit. It 
is like the empty house of which Christ spoke. It 
needs life. And those who deny themselves in 
order that they may better pursue the path of 
Christ and know to the full his life—these the Spirit 
willlead. ‘Then they have life indeed, and such a 
losing of life is, after all, the real saving of it. 

7. The being led by the Spirit is the vital test of 
our sonship. Men are divided into two broad 
classes—such as are obedient to self, to the sugges- 
tions of their own minds and hearts, and such as 
are controlled by God, and reach out after the 
divine blessings. These latter are God's chil- 
dren. 

Other references: Acts viii., 29—x., 19—xi.. 12 
—xvi., 7; 1 Cor. iii., 16—vi., 11; 2 Cor. i., 22— 
v., 5; Eph. ii., 22—iii., 5, 16—iv., 30—v., 18—vi., 
17, 18; 1 Thess. v., 19; 2 Thess. ii..13; 1 Peter i., 
2, 22—iii.. 13; 1 John iii., 24—iii., 13. 

Daily Readings: (1) The fruit of the Spirit— 
Gal. v., 16-26; (2) The things of the Spirit— 
1 Cor. ii., 1-16; (3) The revelation of the Spirit— 
John xvi., 7-15; (4) The comfort of the Spirit— 
John xiv., 15-26; (5) The power of the Spirit 
—Acts i, 1-8—ii., 1-4; (6) The gifts of the 
Spirit—1 Cor. xii., 4-13; (7) Led by the Spirit— 
Rom. viii., 1—17. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


aw subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
istian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


What is the present attitude of the Congregational 
churches as a body to the Westminster Confession? Have 
they not, in their great synods, or councils, of whatever sort, 
as really approved the Westminster Confession as the Pres- 
byterian Church has? And have they ever withdrawn that 
approbation, as expressed, e.g., at the Burial Hill celebra- 
tion ? C. B. 

Their attitude is that of respect to a historical land- 
mark of thought, for which they have no responsibility 
as a body. It is true that their councils have at divers 
times affirmed the Westminster Confession “ for sub- 
stance of doctrine,” whatever that meant. A Congre- 
gational council, however, has no authority, like that 
of the Presbyterian Assembly, to bind the individual 
churches. Its declarations are an index of general 
opinion, and no more. Except in this way, the Declara- 
tion on Burial Hill was valid only for those who made 
it. By oe in 1880 a Commission to prepare a new 
Confession of Faith, the Council of that year practi- 
cally declared its opinion of the inadequacy of the 
Westminster Confession to represent the doctrines 
taught in Congregational churches. We believe that 
this is now the opinion also of the great majority of 
those churches. 


We are not satisfied with your reply to the inquiry about 
ames—chess, ete.—on Sunday. Please be more explicit. 
_ seen is a religious paper, is it not ? C. 
As tones cannot be conveyed in writing, we will as- 
sume that “ C.’s ” lust words are in the tone of friendly 
banter. He overlooks the fact that our answer to 
* C, P. M.,” October 17, was to a broad inquiry as to our 
general ideas and views, and consequently was in gen- 
eral terms, laying down the principles which determine 
how the Lord’s Day should be kept. We wish “C.” 
to be assured that we do not approve of games on that 
day ; but he will, of course, see that the spirit of 
religion depends on something more than formal regu- 
lations. 


| Ought Christians to become church members if they attend 


a church where the creed requires nothing but loyalty to 
Christ ? In a church where the modern ideas ing the 
Bible are freely taught, what argument eala be used to 
persuade young men to unite with the church ? * 

Loyalty to Christ is the very thing which seems to us 
to require a declared fellowship with his declared fol- 
lowers. The Church of Christ is not, or ought not to 
be, organized with the object of a theological seminary 
—to inculeate and defend eertain doctrinal statements 
or certain ideas concerning the Bible. Its true basis of 
union is, not in doctrinal beliefs, but in a personal faith 
in Christ as Lord and Saviour. Its true object is to 
promote the keeping of his commandments and the 
imitation of his spirit and example. Men who have 
learned that the best way to promote a common interest 
is by associated action will, if they are consistent, pro- 
mote their religious and moral interests in that way, as 
well as political or pecuniary interests. Christ evidently 
expected his disciples to act in an associated way. 
“ The Church” is the New Testament name for Chris- 
tian Association. This is the common-sense view of 
Christian loyalty. 


Is the theory of verbal inspiration of the Bible held to any 
extent among the authorities in the byterian Church or 
in other denominations? If so, to what extent? I should 
judge from a statement in article by the Rev. . A. 

riggs that the doctrine still had some adherents in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The term “authorities ” is rather vague. The West- 
minster Confession, standard as it is, recognizes no 
such theory, nor do any of the other standards. Some 
theologians, like Dr. A. A. Hodge, have held that “ in- 
fallibility of thought cannot be secured independently 
of an infallible verbal rendering,” and say that the 
Scriptures affirm this in 1 Cor. ii., 13. We have no 


precise data, but think that among the learned the be- 


lief is nearly or quite extinct, while still cherished by 
many of the laity. 


“FF, T.,” in a communication too long for insertion, 
brings up the question, answered October 24, as to the 
final fate of the Ark of the Covenant, and asks what 
we think of Dr. Joseph Wild’s theory that it rests in 
the mound of Tara, Ireland, deposited there by the 
Prophet Jeremiah. Our reply is that if we were not 
satisfied with the utter silence of authentic history, or 
the probability that the ark perished when the city 
fell, we epee prefer to the Irish hypothesis the tra- 
dition embodied in 2 Maccabees ii., 4-7, that the 
prophet carried the ark to the mountain whence Moses 
“saw the heritage of God,” and there deposited it in a 
cave to await the time of restoration. The text which 
our friend quotes (Jer. iii., 16) makes it improbable 
that Jeremiah thought enough of the ark to carry it 
farther, or, indeed, so far. i. 


E. asks about a little poem which oo 7% in ** Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood ’’ (page 148), by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. It 
has no name, but is as follows: | 


** God sets some souls in shade, alone; | 
They have no daylight of their own. 
Only in lives of happier ones 
They see the shine of distant suns. 


‘*God knows. Content thee with thy night. 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 
To-day is close. The hours are small, 
Thou sitst afar, and hast them all. 


‘* Lose the best joy, that doth but blind ; 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief, the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years.”” H.H. B. 


Whence comes the following quotation : 


**From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with. brief thanksgiving 
Whatever goods there be: 
That no man lives forever ; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That even the meanest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.”’ 


I am anxious to get ‘* Letters from New York,’’ by Lydia 
Maria Child. They were published nearly half a century 
ago, and are not to be found in bookstores. If any of your 
readers have them and wish to sell them, I would be ating 
to pay a good price for them; no matter if they are worn, if 
they are only readable. They were in two volumes. Would 
take one or both volumes. Mrs. C. E. Lewis, 

Fenton, Genessee Co., Mich. 


Who is the author of the poem in which the following 
lines are to be found, and what is its name ? 


‘* A golden stair like those of old in heaven 
Fair spirits go and come— 
God’s angels coming down on errands sweet 
Our angels going home.”’ W. 


Will some one give the definition of the word ‘‘ oorali’’? I 
find it in Tennyson’s poem ‘‘In the Children’s Hospital,”’ 
and can find no defiinition of it. M. T. B. 


We should be glad to obtain single copies of the following 
issues of the Christian Union: Vol. 34, 
35, No. 11; Vol. 36, No. 7; Vol. 38, No. 7. 


I would like to receive some information concerning Rich- 
ard Realf, author of the exquisite poem entitled ‘* Indirec- 
tion,’’ beginning ‘* Fair are the flowers and the children.’’ 
Has a life-of him been written ? 


We should be glad to receive the addresses of two or three 
persons unable to subscribe for The Christian Union. but who 
would like to receive it from subscribers after it has been 
read by the latter. 


os. 5,7,11,17; Vol. - 


] 
ReLicious News. 


THE COLLEGE SOCIETY AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


A Geel has the College Society entered the field 
to do the work of soliciting instead of allow- 
ing a representative from each college to make his 
own appeal ? | | 

Because of the reluctance of pastors and people 
- give time for a separate appeal from each col- 

ege. 

There is no denying the force of this objection. 
To listen to all good “causes” and all good col- 
leges would consume at least one-third of the time 
every year. The result was, many churches said, 
“We will not have another college presented in our 
pulpit,” and many generous givers said, “ We are over- 
whelmed with appeals, and will not give another 
cent until some systematic plan is found by which 
the whole of this work can be taken up at once, as 
the work of Foreign Missions is.” It remains to 
be seen whether these churches and these men will 
give under the new plan. 

Again, the new plan allows the President of each 
college to stay at home, where he much prefers to 
be, and where he can undoubtedly do more good 
than to spend his time in hunting for money. 

Further, to have the work done by the Society 
makes it easier for the benevolent public to know 
what institutions are worthy of aid. This single 
reason is a sufficient justification for the new move- 
ment. Enough may be saved each year, on the 
entire field, to pay the running expenses of one 
institution. 

But the strongest reason is found in the fact that 
the work of building colleges is lifted into the place 
where it belongs when presented by an honored and 
recognized Society. It has the entire force of all 
the churches behind it. It does not depend upon 
the eloquence, or the skill, or the fervor of one 
single man. It takes away the “local” flavcr, and 
so, while it may lose a little in intensity, it gains 
dignity and breadth, and consequently in power. I 
cannot say enough in praise of the unvarying gen- 
erosity and the never-failing courtesy with which I 
have been received for these many years by my 
brethren in the pulpit, and by the churches, as I 
have told the story of Yankton College ; but I never 
made an appeal without the feeling that I could 
have done better had I pleaded for the great 
“cause” of Christian education, and that I should 
have had even a warmer welcome. And why should 
not this work, which belongs to all the churches, 
which underlies all the “causes,” be itself lifted 
into the same level with all the “ causes” which 
it sofully sustains? The Indian “ question ” enlists 
the sympathy and helpfulness of all Christian 
denominations. It calls for societies, it gathers 
conventions of our wisest men every year at 
Mohonk, it enters into the policy of our’ Gov- 
ernment, and yet it concerns not more than 
a quarter of a million of people, while Yank- 
ton College alone affects—I will not say to the 
same extent—a population greater than this by 
at least thirty per cent. Or, to put it differently, 
if we should be compelled to choose between the 
immediate and total suspension of the work of 
Foreign Missions, or the work of founding and 


endowing Christian colleges, no one could hesitate 


an instant. To discontinue the work of college 
building for even twenty-five years would be to let 
loose a flood of barbarism that would overwhelm 
the Nation—for to push on this work with all our 
might will barely carry the day for a Christian civil- 
ization for our country. 
But, finally, this is the one cause that can be 
finished soonest of all. Indeed, the coming quarter 
of a century is to decide if we have the courage, the 
faith, the insight, to take the most hopeful and 
promising work that was ever offered to any body of 
churches. Within that time we can begin and finish 
the foundation work of more than half of our 
Nation. Or we can let it slip because it is not 
appreciated, and thus, besides losing the opportu- 
nity of the age, make it a doubly difficult task for 
the next age to do the work which we have 
neglected. Let each college that is found worthy of 
a place on the list of the College Society receive ten 
thousand dollars yearly for current expenses, and 
fifteen thousand for endowment. In five years the 
list would begin to diminish, and in twenty-five 
years the affairs of the College Society could be 
closed with the words, “‘ Well done.” But none of 
this can come about unless the givers increase ; and 
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the givers cannot increase unless they are informed 
of the true condition of things ; and they cannot be 
informed by the one or two men sent out by the 
Society. And so there is no way but for the re- 
ligious press to see that here is a case where it can 
do a great thing, the great thing of the age, for the 
building of our Nation in righteousness, by taking 
time and pains to keep this before the churches, as 
the one thing now calling for instant and generous 
action. JosEPH WARD. 
YANKTON, November, 1889. 


[Dr. Ward gives this to our readers in answer to 


our request. There are two sides to the question ; 


we have wanted our readers to see this side as it 


appears, not to the secretary of the Society, but to 
the overworked and overburdened college presi- 
dent. If what Dr. Ward wants done can be done, 
it will be a relief also to overworked pastors. The 
question remains whether the work of college build- 
ing appeals properly to the many of moderate 
incomes who make up the bulk of our churches, or 
to the few men of wealth—a question which the 
result of this experiment will do something to 
answer.—Eps. C. U.] 


CHRISTIAN UNITY IN ENGLAND. 


Following the example of their Baptist brethren, the 
British Congregationalists, at their recent council in 
‘Hull, declined the invitation of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to a conference on Christian unity. Like the 
Baptists, they consider the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate ” the 
stumbling-block. They say: “ What that article pro- 
poses is that the Congregational churches abandon 
their distinctive testimony and accept, not union with a 
sister church, but incorporation into a system against 
which they have been a historical and continuous pro- 
test. There is a sense in which we not only hold the 
‘Historic Episcopate,’ but maintain that it is fully 
realized in our midst and by our churches. Our pas- 
tors are bishops, and we strenuously affirm and teach 
that their ‘ episcopate’ is at once primitive and historical 
—i. e., after the form instituted of Christ, observed and 
enjoined by his apostles. This office our pastors hold 
by divine authority and through divine appointment, 
their institution being of Christ, who acts through the 
voice and election of the churches, whose one and com- 
mon head he is. This view of the episcopate is our his- 
torical inheritance, and we construe it as no mere mat- 
ter of polity or ritual, but as of the essence or nature 
of the Church, necessary to its complete dependence on 
Christ, and involving its no less complete independence 
of the State. This conception of the Church, held as a 
matter of deep and settled conviction by Congregation- 
alists, and derived, as they believe, from the New Tes- 
tament, is the very thing it is here proposed that they 
surrender as a condition preliminary to a conference on 
‘Home Reunion.’ This is a surrender they cannot 
make, and ought notto be expected to be able to make; 
and we therefore feel compelled to decline a conference 
which would allow such a surrender to seem possible.” 


HELP FOR JAPAN. 


The earnest appeal of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
ean Board in Japan for reinforcements is promptly and 
heartily responded to by Shawmut Church, Boston, the 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., pastor. The Shaw- 
mut people have made provision for sending to Japan 
and supporting for one year Mr. Keizo Koyano, who 
has been in this country during the past fifteen years. 
He is a graduate of a full course in Amherst College, 
and a four years’ course in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, and is a member of Shawmut Congregational 
Church. He proposes in due time to take charge as 
pastor and teacher of anative Japanese church. Owing 
to fifteen years’ absence from his native land, especially 
during a time of unprecedented change of ideas and 
forms of language, he does not yet, however, feel it 
expedient to assume the pastorate. His work for one 
year will be as an evangelist among the large student 
population in the capital of Japan. He is unusually 
well equipped by twelve years’ study in American insti- 
tutions of learning for his special work. He leaves for 
Japan in December, and will be ordained by a council 
of the Congregational churches in Japan. | 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The death is announced from London of the Rev. 
Edwin Hatch, D.D. He was born at Derby in 1835. 
In 1859 he became a Professor at Trinity College, To- 
ronto, Canada, and in 1862 was appointed rector of the 
High School of Quebec. In 1867 he returned to Eng- 
land and assumed the post of Vice-Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, resigning the position in 1885. He 
afterwards held various positions in the University. 

—The twenty-sixth annual report of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, just printed, gives an encour- 
aging account of Christian work at the Hawaiian 
Islands. The fifty-six native churches report a mem- 


, bership of 5,747, besides other churches for English- 


speaking residents and Chinese, having a membership 
of 679. These native churches contributed for pastoral 
support $9,531, and for home and foreign missionary 
work something over $20,000. Eight pastors have 
been installed during the year, seven of whom were 
ordained. 

—It is announced officially that the negotiations for 
the union of the Church of the Holy Spirit and All Souls’ 
Church of this city are completed. e details of the 
sale of the property of the Church of the Holy Spirit 
to All Souls’ Church were definitely agreed upon at a 
conference of the vestries of both churches, All Souls’ 
Church assuming the liabilities of the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, amounting to $170,000. The corporation known 
as the Church of the Holy Spirit will be kept alive, but 
under a stipulation that it shall not set up another 
church or parish within the limits of the consolidated 
parish. The Church of the Holy Spirit will be used by 
all the members of the parish. 

—Judge Field, for the full bench of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, has given two subsidiary decis- 
ions in the Andover case as follows : 

‘** First—The motion of Mr. Baldwin, of counsel for Mr. 
Smyth, that the cause be docketed and the objections and 
exceptions to the report of Mr. Justice William Allen be 
heard and considered by the court separately from the rest 
of the cause, is denied. ; 

** Second—The suggestion of Mr. Gray, of counsel for the 
Trustees of Phillips Academy, that the court hear, at some 
time before the cause is finally heard, the petition of the 
Trustees to be allowed to appear as a party in the cause, and 
the motion of the Visitors to dismiss this petition, and the 
demurrer of the Visitors thereto, and the motion of the Trus- 
tees that said motion to dismiss and said demurrer be taken 
from the files of the court, has been considered by the court, 
and the court is of opinion that no order for a separate hear- 
ing on these matters need now be made. 


—The committee of ten of the New York Presby- 
tery to prepare a paper on the question of revision 
consists of Drs. Hastings, Crosby, Booth, Thompson, 
Parkhurst, and Bliss, the Rev. Mr. Harlan, and Elders 
Henry Day, John C. Tucker, and Moses W. Dodd. 
To these Dr. Sample and Dr. George Alexander were 
added. The committee will report on December 9 
instead of December 2, as at first announced. 

—The American Sabbath Union will hold its first an- 
niversary in New York City on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, December 9, 10, and 11, inclusive. The 
meetings will begin in St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, on Monday evening, December 9, at 7:30 
o’clock, and they will be continued in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, corner of Sixth Avenue and West Thirty- 
fourth Street, on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

—At a meeting of the Yale University Corporation 
last week the degree of D.D. was conferred on the 
Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridgeport. The ques- 
tion of establishing a Chair of Music was discussed and 
the subject referred to a committee consisting of the 
Rev. Dr. G. L. Walker, of Hartford, the Rev. Dr. T. 
T. Munger, of New Haven, and Thomas Sloane, of 
New York. 

—The Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith delivered the annual 
address before the Suffolk (L. I.) Congregational Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual meeting at Bay Shore 
last week. 

—The Rev. D. C. Greene, who has been at work in 
Japan for twenty years, says it may be questioned 
whether in all its history Christianity has ever gained, 
in so short a time, a stronger hold upon the upper 
classes than in Japan during the last sixteen years. 

—The Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., of Orange, N. J., has 
been unanimously elected President of Howard Univer- 
sity at Washington by the Board of Trustees. 

—The General Missionary Committee of the Meth- 
odist Church met in Kansas City last week, and began 
the work of apportioning the funds to the various mis- 
sionary objects. Bishop Fowler delivered the prelimi- 
nary address on missionary work. 

—The third biennial session of the United Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church South was held in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in Wilmington, N. C., last 
week. The <— sermon was preached by the retir- 
ing President, the Rev. E. T. Horn, D.D., of Charleston, 
S.C. ‘This body embraces eight district Synocs, and 
has a communicant membership of about 40,000. One 
of the important matters considered by the Synod was 
the establishment of a Southern Theological Seminary. 
Bids for the location of the seminary were placed before 
the Synod from Newberry, S. C., and Salem, Va. 

—It is announced that Miss Kate Drexel, known in 
religion as Sister Catharine, will not remain in the 
Order of Mercy (R. C.), which she entered a week or 
two since, but that she will establish a new sisterhood, 
which will be distinctly American, and will have for 
its object missionary work and charitable work among 
the Indians. Miss Drexel, it is said, will build a house 
for the proposed order somewhere in the See of Omaha, 
and will endow it handsomely out of her private fort- 
une. 

—What a fine example for other religious convoca- 
tions is that set by the Buffalo Convention of Christian 
Workers, who interspersed their eager discussions on 
how to reach the masses with some noble hand-to-hand 
night work in the slums of the city! A well-known 
Massachusetts pastor says that it was unqualifiedly the 
best convention he had ever attended. It seems, then, 


that religious gatherings can be made profitable, even 


if there are no prayer-books to revise and no questions 
of administration to settle.—[Congregationalist. 

—An able and devoted young clergyman of this city 
not long ago declined a flattering call te a church in a 


neighboring city. Shortly afterward a friend asked 


him why he had not accepted the call. ‘“ Oh,” he re- 
plied, “ the church is in such a bad way that I am afraid 
it will soon die.” ‘ You surprise me,” said his friend. 
‘*T was under the impression that many of its members 
were wealthy.” ‘That is just the trouble,” said the 
clergyman; “all its members are wealthy; there is not 
a poor man in it, and a church with no poor people is, 
in my opinion, a moribund church.”—[Tribuve. 

—A minister of the Gospel, a son of a prominent 
minister of Lexington, Ky., is attempting the extraor- 
dinary task of committing the entire New Testament to 
memory. He has been working on it for years. 

—The first Massachusetts State Convention of Sun- 
day-Schools was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, last 
week. The Rev. Drs. A. E. Dunning, E. J. Haynes, 
F. N. Peloubet, R. R. Meredith, A. F. Schauffler, and 
Warren Randolph, and Mr. B. F. Jacobs and Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, were among the more noted speakers. 
It was proposed to secure a building at the World’s 
Fair of 1892 for Sunday-school exhibition purposes. 

—The Rev. Edwin Sidney Williams, of Minneapolis, 
accepts appointment as Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union for the Pacific Coast. 

—The programme of subjects of the National Chris- 
tian Conference to be held under the auspices and 
direction of the Evangelical Alliance, December 4 to 6, 
at Boston, embraces the following : “ Progress of Chris- 
tian Co-operation,” “Co-operative Religious Work,” 
“The Needs of the City,” “The Needs of the Rural 
Districts,” “The Mountain Whites of the South,” 
“ Needs of the Times and the Alliance Methods,” 
“Christian Co-operation in Awakening and Directing 
the Moral Sentiment of the Community,” “ Christian 
Co-operation in Relation to Moral Legislation,” “The 
Need of Permeating our Developing Civilization with 
the Spirit of Christ,” “Christianity and the State,” 
‘‘ The Gospel and the People,” “ Arousing and Train- 
ing the Activity of the Laity,” “ Need of an Enthu- 
siasm for Humanity on the Part of the Churches,” 
“Need of Personal Contact Between Christians and 
Non-Church-Goers.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—T. K. Noble accepts a call to the Fifth Church of Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

—Arthur Chester, pastor of the Bushwick Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., died on November 12, at the age of fifty. 

—Herbert W. Stebbins was installed as pastor of the Har- 
vard Avenue Church of West Medford, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 12. 

--Matthew Knowles was installed as pastor of the church 
in Rock Creek, Ohio, on October 31. 
_—A. E. Mosher accepts a call to Hastings, Lowa. 

—W. H. Hopkins was installed as pastor of the chureh in 
Woodridge, ., on November 7. 

—G. W. Rose, of the Olivet Church, Denver, Colo., has 
resigned to become a general missionary. 

—J. F. Smith accepts his call to the Olivet Church, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

—H. W. Dowding accepts a call for a year to Tamworth, 


—T. J. Harris, of Grand Isle, Vt., has resigned. 

—C. H. Smith, of the Pilgrim Church of Dorchester, has 
again disappeared, leaving a letter which evidences insanity 
and gives intimation of intended suicide. 

—J. W. Bixler has been installed over the North Church 
of Haverhill, Mass. 

—S. D. Hosmer, of Auburn, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. A. MacColl, of St. Albans, Vt., has resigned. He 
has received calls from Brooklyn and from New Bedford. 

—W.C. Hawthorne has been installed as pastor of the 


church in Alton, N. H 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


— Jonathan F. Stearns, who was pastor of the First Church 
in Newark, N. J., from 1849 to 1883, died in that city last week 
at the of eighty-seven. 

Ln Morey, of Oshkosh, Wis., has received a call to 
Racine. 

—George H. Payson has received a call from the First 
Church of Rahway, N. J. 

—W. F. Krause has received a call from the church in 
Middletown, Pa. 

—I. B. Adams has received a call from the First Church 
in Tamaqua, Pa. 3 

—W. E. Renshaw accepts a call to Batchelville, N. Y. 

—F. L. Hiller, of Milford, N. Y., has resigned. 

—H. W. Harbaugh, of Chicago, has been called to Braid- 
wood, Ill. 

—W. Doggett has been installed in South Danville, Va. 

—R. C. Hallock, of Tremont, N. J., has been called to 
Southampton, L. 1. 

—Carlos T. Chester, of the Willson Avenue Church of 
Cleveland, O. (organized by him in 1882), has resigned to 
accept duties with the ‘‘Sunday-School Times’”’ of Phila- 
delphia. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

ell, the oldest Methodist minister in 

averly on November 9, at the age of 


—Vincent M. Co 
this-State, died in 
eighty-nine. 

—James A. Sanderson (P. E.) died in Plymouth, Mass., on 
November 9. 

—C. W. Turner has resigned the rectorate of St. Matthew’s 
Church —_ to become dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral at 
Dallas, ‘Texas. | 

—E. B. England, of the Emmanuel Reformed Episcopal 
Church of Newark, N. J., has resigned. 

— David Spencer, of Scranton, Pa., accepts a call from the 
First Baptist Church of Racine, Wis. 

—James Grant accepts his call from the State Street Baptist 
Church of S —_ Mass. 

—A. B. Kinsolving, of Warsaw, Va., accepts an election to 
Christ Church (P. E.), Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J.S. James accepts a call to the First Baptist Church 
of Hartford, Conn. 

—J. S. Bush, originally an Episcopal a ae, and 
lately a Unitarian, died recently in Ithaca, N. Y. 

a T. Fenn accepts the rectorship of St. Andrew’s 


Church, Brewsters, N. Y. 


‘ 
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DR. MANNING’S SERMONS AND ADDRESSES.’ 
By tHE Rey. Grorce A. GoRDON. 


Carlyle once remarked of his friend Emerson 
that he found him always with a window flung 
open to the infinite azure. This, indeed, was the 
distinctive mark of his genius—the sense of the per- 
manent and universal, the power to look at and lay 
hold of it through his own fleeting individual exist- 
ence. A substitute for this gift of genius is often 
found in the particular church. It is a door open- 
ing into what is common and precious and of 
infinite concern to the life of mankind. It is the 
believers’ symbol for the eternal reality. It is the 
bright image for the invisible truth. 

Not the least of the many pleasant things that 
come to a pastor of one of our older churches is 
the unusually vivid sense given him of the kingdom 
of God in this world. The church which he now 
serves has had other servants. Other men, able 
and eminent in their respective generations, have 
stood where he now stands. Each has been an 
introduction to the other. Each sowed more than 
he reaped and reaped more than he sowed. This 
particular chureh, enduring through the genera- 
tions, becomes greater than any one of its ministers, 
greater than them all. This succession of faithful 
and honored servants in the church lets in upon 
the thoughtful incumbent, as through a window, 
the light and glory of the Christian centuries, the 
luminous purpose of the Lord and the infinite ex- 
panse of his truth and life. 

Viewed in this way, in introducing to the readers 
of The Christian Union a volume of sermons by the 
late Dr. Manning, of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, the writer is but acknowledging a similar serv- 
ice done him by his lamented predecessor—a serv- 
ice rendered not in words, but in deeds; a service 
not consciously given for any particular successor, 
yet really given and accomplished through a noble 
ministry of five and twenty years, through patient 
sacrifices and a heroic life. 

Dr. Manning has claims unusually strong upon 
the remembrance and appreciation of the commu- 
nity in which his life was spent. He was right on 
the slavery question when it was orthodox to be 
wrong. He was sound on the temperance question 
when it was dignified and popular to be unsound. 
His appeal was to the people, his message was to 
humanity, at a time when social distinctions were 
sharply drawn. He loved his country with a love 
that cost him his health and well-nigh his life. His 
term of service as Chaplain of the Forty-third Regi- 
ment of Massachusetts Volunteers ended in a fever, 
from the effects of which he never wholly recovered. 
He was a progressive and open-minded minister in 
a generation extremely, and sometimes fanatically, 
conservative. He had an instinct for philosophy 
and a cultured interest in it when such a thing was 
almost foreign to the religious order to which he 
belonged. He touched the life of his time ina 
large way. He touched it as a sincere patriot, a 
true reformer, a student of philosophy, as a pow- 
erful preacher and a genuine man. A book of 
sermons is good as any other kind of a book is 
good. -It is good when it answers Milton’s deserip- 
tion, “the precious life-blood of a master spirit.” 
Carlyle also gives an admirable definition of a 
good book when he speaks of it as coming “directly 
and flamingly from the heart of a living man.” 
The modern sermon has gained in freshness, in 
reality, and in artistic significance by the closer 
application to it of such tests. A great sermon is 
the free, harmonious, eloquent utterance of a great 
nature, of a great man. The true sermon always 
presupposes a strong, cultivated mind, a noble soul, 
a consecrated nature. Out of this enriched and 
disciplined manhood it comes like the healthy, cul- 
tivated, and beautiful growths of the earth. Mr. 
Beecher is said to have remarked that he grew his 
sermons. The expression is an apt characteriza- 
tion of all real sermons. It reveals, also, the true 
sermon’s right to recognition as literature. It is the 
well-considered and happy utterance of a sincere 
and cultivated Christian nature. It springs from 
life, and it goes forth in the interest of life. As 
the child of vital force, it may associate its briefer 
existence with the permanent and mighty ministry 
of the masters in literature. 

The sermons of Dr. Manning have many excel- 
lences. They are full of noble thought. They 
are always well arranged, sometimes admirably so; 


1 Sermons and Addresses. By the Rey. J. M. Manning, D.D. 
(Boston: Houghton, Miftlin & Co.) 


as in the felicitous analysis of the offices of con- 
science into the perceptive, the impulsive, and the 
retributive, and the treatment of the theme accord- 
ing to this valid division. They are strong, effect- 
ive, eloquent. They are written in a style whose 
clearness, vigor, and simple beauty cannot fail of 


appreciation. They are frequently very happy in 


their titles. Such felicitous phrases as “Turning 
Death into Life,” “The Witness of Unbelief,” 
“Completed Lives,” are in themselves suggestive 
and stimulating. The range of ideas in them is a 
wide one. The volume speaks to the world’s faith 
in the Eternal Love in the opening sermon on “ The 
Immortality of the Cross ;” it fortifies the noblest 
conviction of Christian experience in that on “The 
Privilege of Suffering;” it stirs the healthiest 
instincts of the heart in that on “The Blessedness 
of Living;” to the independent thinker, lay and 
clerical, it has a message in the timely topic, 
“‘ Preachers, and What They Should Preach ;” it 
encourages the Church in its splendid hope for 
the race by a fine discourse on “Christian Mis- 
sions and the Social Ideal.” The central excel- 
lence of these sermons, however, lies in the fact 
that they are the genuine utterance of a large and 
genuine man. They are the true expression of a 
life dedicated to thought upon vital and momentous 
things, consecrated to strenuous and victorious 
struggle for personal worth, devoted to the law 
of love, surrendered, in sacred and endless trust, to 
the will of God, in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Take this fine prelude to the discussion on the 
blessedness of living, and remember that it is the 
utterance of a great sufferer: “Simply to exist as 
a human being; to feel this vitality streaming and 
flashing through one’s frame; to have this power 
of thought and affection, these longings and hopes 
and heavenly ideals, though it be in feebleness, 
obscurity, and suffering—are an inheritance not to 
be despised, but gratefully owned and guarded.” 
The whole discourse is a noble plea for the faith 
that human life, rational existence, is an immeas- 
urable boon. Here is another passage which de- 
serves to be widely read and pondered: “TI believe 
that the Gospel, as inspired men gave it, was 
never more firmly held or faithfully preached than 
now. ‘ But what mean these rumors which are fill- 
ing the air?’ perhaps you ask. It is said that 
many doctrines which the whole Church has been 
understood to hold hitherto are now in doubt, and 
that the men who gravely doubt them are filling 
our most prominent Christian pulpits or chairs of 
instruction. . . . I do not think, dear friends, that 
you have the least occasion to be made uneasy by 
it. I think it can all exist and be very easily 
accounted for, and your pastors nevertheless be as 
true and faithful preachers of the Gospel as the 
Church has ever had. I know of no change in 
regard to the Gospel among evangelical ministers, 
except that they love it with a more inten$e devotion 
and with a stronger purpose to know nothing else, 
the longer they preach it. If there has been any 
change among them in regard to speculative or 
theological teachings, I believe it is largely due to 
this very devotion. They are learning to recoil 
from that whole body of human doctrine which 
threatens to displace, and sometimes has displaced, 
the saving words of Christ and his apostles.” | 

If the insight and faith embodied in these words 
were only embodied in our hearts, unjust suspicions 
and unseemly antagonisms among Christian brethren 
would forever cease. Woe be to tyrannous theolo- 
gies when intelligent and devout men appeal to the 
Bible! During the past ten years Scotland has 
been studying her Bible with keen intelligence and 
unwonted enthusiasm. The inevitable result has 
come. Scotland finds that she must revise her Con- 
fession. Bible study is bringing the Presbyterians 
of America to the same conclusion. There is hope 
for Congregationalism if she will but read her 
Bible. When summoned to the battle, the Bible, 
in the hands of intelligent and devout men, makes 
short work with provincial and oppressive creeds. 

There is a pathetic unwritten history connected 
with many of these sermons. They are,some of 
the very best of them, “the precious life-blood ’’ of 
a dying man. The comfort that is in Christ, the 
consolation of love, the fellowship of the Spirit, and 
the tender mercies and compassions of Christian 
sympathy were, especially toward the end, the 
daily support of this suffering, wasted, but heroic 
life. He has the right to offer to the sorrowing 
heart the encouragements of Christian faith. He 
believed, and therefore spoke. He suffered and 
was comforted, and therefore brings the message 
of comfort to his brethren. 

The “addresses” in this volume will be found to 


have merits as real and striking us the sermons ; 
indeed, one of the most impressive and beautiful of 
all the sermons in the book is the address on Henry 
Wilson. Dr. Manning was not easily known. He 
seemed to some reserved and cold. He never had 
the talent for passing for more than he was worth. 
His defect was a constitutional inability to disclose 
the full power of his inherent nobleness and the 
sublime passion for righteousness that burned in his 
heart. It is as the genuine record of such a life; 
as the sincere and worthy expression of its ideals, 
its struggles, its attainments, its sorrow and hope, 
that these discourses are earnestly commended to 
Christian people everywhere. He himself is at rest 
in the Eternal Love. 


‘SOME FAMOUS ROMANCES. 


Those who have found entertainment of the most 
varied and delightful sort in the pages of Alexandre 
Dumas have long been confident of a renaissance of 
his fame in this country. A writer who is almost 
always supremely interesting sooner or later finds 
his audience the world over, and Dumas is by 
common consent the prince of story-tellers. Walter 
Scott stands nearest in the possession of this same 
quality, and far surpasses him in literary instinct 
and in breadth and nobility of nature; but as a 
story-teller Dumas is pre-eminent. He deserves the 
title which Mr. Lang has recently conferred upon 
him of “ Alexander the Great.” Mr. Howells has 
recently assured us that the English novel has 
degenerated from the high standard set by Jane 
Austen. But Mr. Howells has unfortunately become 
the victim of a theory. Dumas is even less of a 
realist than Scott, and yet it must be conceded that 
he is a great writer in a department of literature as 
legitimate as that of the most advanced realistic 
fiction—the department of romance writing. 
There are times when the most religious duty 
of the hour is to entertain one’s self; to secure 
that repose of mind which one has to fight for 
in these days of multiplied reforms and universal 
earnestness. The widespread preoccupation of 
men’s minds by the most serious questions is an 
exceedingly healthy and noble thing, but the 
very intensity of interest in these questions makes 
pure entertainment all the more necessary ; and we 
are confident, therefore, that, as the world grows 
more serious, the value it attaches to romance will 
be increased rather than diminished. Alexandre 
Dumas’s name has been popularly associated with 
the questionable side of French literature, and 
there was much in the life of the great romancer 
which needs the broadest interpretation of charity 
to hide it from public view. Dumas was, in man- 
ners, habits, and morals, a Bohemian of a colossal 
type; but to this general irregularity he united a 
kindliness of nature, a large-hearted generosity, a 
buoyancy of spirit, and a brilliancy of wit which 
make him quite fascinating even in those moments 
in which we feel compelled to sit in judgment upon 
him. When one turns, however, from his life to 
his works, one is amazed to find how little there is 
in them which need be condemned from the moral 
standpoint. It is true that thereare here and there 
passages and episodes of a decidedly objectionable 
character, but the great body of Dumas’s work is 
free from the prevalent vice of French fiction, and 
many of his books are entirely healthy in tone. In 
1864 Dumas declared that of his twelve hundred 
volumes there was not one which a girl might not 
be allowed to read. This statement must be taken 
with some allowance, but there is a large measure 
of truth in it, and in many cases where Dumas 
offends, as in the story of Miladi in the “ Three 
Musqueteers,” one needs but to compare his treat- 
ment with the materials upon which he drew to see 
that even here he shows no liking for vice. Com- 
pared with most of the contemporary French novel- — 
ists, Dumas’s romances are healthful reading. 

Of their surpassing interest there has never been 
a question. Dumas had a marvelous freshness of 
spirit, which did not desert him until old age and 
broken fortunes had impaired his vitality. ‘The 
works of his prime, “ Monte Cristo,” the “ D’Artign- 
an Romances,” and the “ Valois Romances,” over- 
flow with exuberant vitality; there is a verve in 
them, a spirit and movement which bear one irre- 
sistibly along. At his best Dumas is one of the 
most brilliant as well as one of the most captivat- 
ing of story-tellers. There are scenes in his best 
romances which for inventiveness, dramatic inter- 
est, and masterly treatment are not surpassed in the 
works of the greatest writers of fiction. To credit 


1 The Valois Romances. Six Volumes. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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a man with this supreme power of entertainment, 
this gift of beguiling men out of themselves, is to 
credit him with a literary quality of a very high 
order. He is not a stylist in the modern sense, 
and compared with the literary workmanship which 
one finds in Daudet and Maupassant, he is an 
inferior artist; but when it comes to buoyancy, to 
brilliant characterization, to narrative of thrilling 
interest, and to flashing repartee, Dumas gat ye 
n 
these respects, in spite of his carelessness and of 
his frequent diffuseness, he is a genuine artist. 
The enormous mass of work which bears his name, 
a large part of which was done by other hands, 
will be forgotten; but there are probably twenty- 
five volumes that will survive to be read with de- 
light for years to come. This new edition, which 
includes, so far, the “ Three Musqueteers,’’ “ Twenty 
Years After,” and “ The Vicomte de Bragelonne ”— 
known asthe “ D’Artignan Romances’”—the “Count 
of Monte Cristo,’’ and the “ Valois Romances,”’ is 
in every way an exceedingly attractive and hand- 
some piece of book-making. The volumes are 
very tastefully bound, and are printed from large 
type, on paper of excellent quality. The “ Valois 
Romances ” include “* Marguerite de Valois,” deal- 
ing with the reign of Charles the Ninth, “‘ La Dame 
de Monsoreau,”’ and the “ Forty-five,” dealing with 
the reign of Henry the Third. 


In Thomas Wentworth and William Laud, King 
Charles the First had his Richelieu, but the Earl of 
Strafford and the Archbishop of Canterbury had no 
Louis Thirteenth for their king. Their age was char- 
acterized by the struggle for absolutism. In that 
principle the best minds saw the only safeguard against 
anarchy. ‘The career and the character of Strafford 
have troubled the historians. Even the men of his own 
day, Radcliffe and Clarendon, misunderstood him. He 
has consequently suffered from the charges of vacilla- 
tion, inconsistency, blind arrogance, and political apos- 
tasy. This last grave charge his latest biographer, 
Mr. Wail, in his life of Lord Strafford (English Men of 
Action Series. New York :. Macmillan & Co.), fails to 
clear away. In other respects Mr. Wail’s work is 
excellent. Yet in this respect we cannot but complain 
that he does not discover the key to Strafford’s policy. 
For Strafford had, as few men of his day had, a clear, 
firm, and undeviating object—to strengthen the royal 
prerogative. His statesmanship was, with Laud’s, al- 
most the only distinct policy of the reign. The par- 
liamentary leaders drifted without foreseeing their 
destination, the royalists blustered and shifted, but 
Strafford’s course both in Yorkshire and in Ireland was 
firm ‘and undeviating. As early as 1625 he foresaw 
that the only safety te royalty and for England con- 
sisted in avoiding foreign wars and _ strengthening 
power at home. Charles had inherited an enormous 
debt, married a Roman Catholic wife, and was extrava- 
gant and heartless. Whether on the parliamentary 
side or as the avowed servant of the king, Strafford’s 
policy was always directed to the one object of dissuad- 


ing Charles from such a course as would put him at the - 


mercy of the Commons on account of his need for 
money. That Charles went to his own destruction was 
not Strafford’s fault. His administration of Ireland, 
the best it had hitherto experienced, attached it to the 
crown. His policy of coercion had raised that dis- 
tracted country to an unwonted condition of prosperity. 
The weakness of the king neutralized all the power 
which Strafford gave to the crown. The hatred of Pym and 
the treacherous Harry Vane brought to the headsman’s 
block the only man who could have saved Charles from 
the like doom. Much as we may admire the private 
and domestic virtues of the King, we must admit that he 
had not the stateeraft, firmness, and courage for a ruler. 
Strafford alone could save him, yet he not only neglected 
his counsels, but sacrificed hinwto the fury of his enemies. 
It is, perhaps, futile to conjecture what would have 
been the course of English history had Charles refused 
to permit his attainder and execution, but it is not 


difficult to see that whatever advantages came from 


the Commonwealth might, it is probable, have been 
acquired by the English people otherwise and at 
less cost. All in all, Strafford was the greatest man 


of his day. He thoroughly understood himself, and, 


with iron will, dispassionate judgment, and chivalrous 
loyalty, bore down every obstacle to success but the 
Weakness of his royal master. That was his de- 
struction. In going over again the life of ‘Thomas Went- 
worth one is reminded of that blind, unquestioning, and 
utter loyalty which Mr. Shorthouse has so admirably 
depicted in the character of John Inglesant. Strange 
that the heart of Charles should have remained cold to 


all the splendid devotion and chivalry which he was 


able to arouse! In Strafford perished the last great 
English stateman of absolutism. 


Captain Lobe, by John Law (New York: Scribner & 
Welford), is a romance of the slums of London, an idyl 
of Whitechapel and a chapter in the history of the 
Salvation Army. Without being so careful a stndy as 
Mr. Gissing’s “ Nether World,” it is of the same class— 
4 picture of pauperism and “ Slumdom.” The author has 
hot quite made up his mind whether the Church or 
Socialism is going to cure the awful evil of modern 


cities, but he is quite certain that modern Christianity is 
a failure. It is the truth that the Church is not grap- 
with this most frightful of questions. The late 

r. Morgan, of St. Thomas’s, used to assert stoutly : 
“‘ The rich have souls to save.” True, but the amount 
ef labor and money spent in evangelizing the rich seems 
terribly disproportionate, unless we remember “how 
hardly,” ete. But the wretched humanity of Prince 
Street, Mott Street, and the East Side of New York; 
of Alaska Street and Mary’s Alley in Philadelphia— 
what shall the Church answer to God for them! 
Although our author is an agnostic, and thinks the 
Salvation Army the only sincere Christians, we cannot 
help agreeing with him in some other matters. We 
know that, with all the work which is being done, the 
slums of our great cities are neglected, as are the 
purlieus of ghastly Whitechapel in London. Behind all 
this misery and loathsomeness lurks an inevitable 
Nemesis. 


A book which will command the attention of all 
those who superintend in any way the reading of chil- 
dren has recently come from the press of Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. (Boston). Under the title of Literary 


Landmarks: A Guide to Good Reading to Young Peo- 
ple and Teachers’ Assistant, Miss Mary E. Burt presents 
the results of long experience as a teacher of literature. 
Her purpose in this volume is to outline courses of 
reading for children from six to fourteen years old, and 
the work which she plans would fully occupy these im- 
portant years. The book bears every evidence of the 
most mature thought and the most careful considera- 
tion of the subject in all its bearings. The writer be- 
lieves thoroughly in the perennial and universal inter- 
est of the best works of the imagination, and the value 
of her book lies in her insistence upon the possibility 
of familiarizing children with the masters of imagina- 
tive literature. The method which she proposes would 
familiarize young readers with the ancient classics, 
with Dante and Shakespeare and their compeers, with 
the evolution of the leading myths which have entered 
into the literature of the world, and with the romances 
upon which medizvalism was fed. Diagrams and 
complete lists of the books referred to add to the value 
of this excellent book. 


A volume which commends itself to the lovers of 
English literature and of books in general is the Book- 
worm: An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature. 
This handsome volume, the second in the series, is de- 
voted to that kind of knowledge about books and 
authors which is the especial province and private do- 
main of the genuine book lover. The writer of the 
preface—a capital piece of work—records that his first 
descent upon a bookstall was at Sandringham. This 
episode in his early youth was apparently the beginning 
of an industrious and successful career as a book col- 
lector. He has a word to say about the resources of 
Oxford as a place for book hunting, but reserves his 
highest commendation for London, which he declares 
is the happy hunting-ground of the genuine book col- 
lector. ‘He may roam for weeks at a time and yet 
always come across a fresh haunt, a strange burrow, or 
some new second-hand shops. East, West, North, and 
South, there are stalls to be met with and explored.” 
Such a volume as this is the delightful companion of 
leisure hours and winter nights, and will take its place 
among the most carefully selected books as one which 
deserves the best company into which it can be placed. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


The Kingdom of the Unselfish, or the Empire of the 
Wise (New York: Empire Book Bureau) is an empty 
dream. The author makes an attempt to construct 
a system of life upon purely empirical grounds. 
The effort is noble, and the author has not escaped 
saying many profound and true things, but it appears 


to us that the fundamental fault of the work is 
that it is a seabbard without a sword. To all 
this ethical system there is no motive. It is a 


curious thing that Mr. John Lord Peck and writers 
like him are so broad in their sympathies that 
they can see the good in science, positivism, spirit- 
ualism, Swedenborgianism, mysticism, materialism, and 
theosophy, but not one good thing in the Nazareth of 
the Christian Church. It is another curious thing— 
horribly curious—that men like Mr. Peck believe firmly 
in immortality, and disbelieve in a personal God (for 
surely Mr. Peck knows that he simply juggles with 
words when he calls his fantastic mind-graven image 
God). How shall the souls fare in “that wide, gray, 
lampless, deep, unpeopled world,” shrieking forever 
into an infinite, echoless void! Surely a Nirvana is a 
more comfortable invention. 


The Story of Boston: A Study of Independency, by 
Arthur Gilman (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
contains some of the strongest and most worthy chap- 
ters of our national history. The Boston fathers were 
men of singular strength of character and intellectual 
power, and their posterity have played no insignificant 
roles in our progress as a people. The excellencies of 
Mr. Gilman’s work are the grasp by which he has uni- 
fied the myriad persons, interests, and details of the 
early colonial life, and the picturesqueness and power 
with which he briefly depicts those men of our heroic 
age. His sketch of Governor Winthrop is particularly 
just and pleasing, and his rapid characterization of the 
Mathers seemed to us more just than conventional. 


The part which Boston has, from the earliest days, 
played in the political and intellectual development of 
America renders her story of more than local impor- 
tance. Some good prints and maps are in the volume; 
we could wish for more. There are, we regret to say, 
evidences of careless proof-reading in the matter of 
figures or dates. In other respects the work seemed to 
us creditably performed, and the book is of unflagging 
interest from cover to cover. 


The admirable edition of Charles Lamb’s works 
edited by the Rev. Alfred Ainger has now been com- 


pleted by the publication of The Tales from Shake- 


speare, a volume which needs no characterization here. 
The edition as completed is included in six volumes, 
very handsomely printed, tastefully bound, and is in all 
respects the standard edition of Lamb. Mr. Ainger has 
made himself the complete master of the whole litera- 
ture relating to Lamb, and of all the great mass of in- 
formation which exists concerning the personality and 
character of the most genial of essayists. He has 
given his work that completeness which can only 
attach to an edition which includes and presents a 
complete body of knowledge relating to an author and 
his works. (New York : A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have made a collection of the 
short stories of Mr. E. P. Roe, and issued them under 
the general title of Taken Alive, and Other Stories. In 
addition to a dozen short stories this work contains the 
autobiographic sketch which Mr. Roe printed in “ Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine” not very long before his death, 
under the title of “ A Native Author Called Roe ”—a 
phrase taken from Mr. Matthew Arnold. At this late 
day it is unnecessary to characterize Mr. Roe’s work. 
His readers will be glad to have this latest addition to 
a body of writing which, whatever may be said of its 
literary quality, was inspired by the highest morality 
and the noblest spirit of helpfulness. 


If the proper study of mankind is man, Mr. W. D. 
Howells must be named the proper student, for his 
writings contain some of our best analyses of life. 
Scattered through his stories are astute and ingenious 
observations along which one puts a pencil mark on the 
page to easily find them again. Character and Com- 
ment, Selected from the Novels of W. D. Howells, by Minnie 
Macoun (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a 
choice little collection of Mr. Howells’s good sayings, 
chosen with discretion and arranged with judgment. 
A copious index adds much to the value of the volume. 
We do not hesitate to recommend it as an excellent 
Howells anthology. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Abbotsford, Sir Walter Scott’s home, which has 
just been sold for a private residence, has been so popu- 
lar a resort that the fees paid by tourists now exceed 
£400 a year. 

—The London “ Atheneum ” says: “Lord Tenny- 
son’s new volume is being kept back for the best of all 
reasons : he is writing for it some fine new poems. 
His powers of producing poetry are as vigorous as ever.” 

—Among the papers of the late Mr. Matthew Arnold 
a large number of poems have been found, many of 
which are of such excellence and finish that, in the 
opinion of his literary executors, they ought to be given 
to the world. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have completed 
their illustrated library edition of the complete works 
of Thackeray by the publication of Volumes 21 and 22, 
containing ‘Contributions to Punch” and “ Miscella- 
neous Sketches.” 

—It has been proposed to make a book that would be 
indestructible, by printing in gold or silver letters upon 
thin leaves of abestos, the binding to be of a thicker 
sheet of abestos. Neither time nor fire could have any 
effect upon a volume of this kind. 

—The American Economic Association, Professor — 
Ely, of Baltimore, Secretary, announces that $300 will 
be awarded to the best essay on “ Women Wage- 
Earners,” and $200 for the second best essay. A year’s 
time is allowed to write it, and it must not contain 
over 25,000 words. 

—The “American Hebrew” of this city issues a 
special number commemorating the tenth anniversary 
of its founding. This periodical is an able representa- 
tive of the culture, taste, and intelligence of the people 
for whom and by whom it is edited, and we are pleased 
to add our word of congratulation on its deserved pros- 
perity and extending influence. 

—The bound volume of “The Century” containing the 
issues from May to October is rich in papers of serious 
and permanent interest. Such are the Abraham Lin- 
coln series, the Siberian articles, the Bible Study illus- 
trated papers, those on manual training and other 
educational topics, the comparison of Moliére and 
Shakespeare by M. Coquelin, the elucidation of the 
style and methods of the Italian Old Masters by Mr. 
Stillman, with the engravings by Mr. Cole, and many 
contributions to the editorial departments. In light 
literature and in illustration the advance has, perhaps, 
not been so marked as in the direction above indicated ; 
but there is, nevertheless, a collection of descriptive 
articles, travel sketches, literary papers, stories, and 
poems which it would be hard to find equaled in the 
magazine literature of this country, and altogether im- 
possible to find equaled in that of any other country. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The principal incidents of the Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union held in 
Chicago last week were the secession of Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster and the Iowa delegation and the pro- 
longed discussion of Vice-President Morton as a 
liquor seller. Mr. Morton’s offense is that a bar 
seems to have been opened in his new hotel in 
Washington. Mrs. Foster, who defended him, 
pointed out that this hotel was in no way different 
from all the others in Washington, and in no way 
different from the Chicago hotel at which the 
Women’s Convention had its headquarters. There 
was more heat than light in the controversy which 
ensued, which ended with the adoption of a resolu- 
tion to the effect that Vice-President Morton’s 
action was entirely consistent with the high license 
attitude of his party. 

The other matter was of much more importance. 
Miss Willard in her annual address restated the 
position of the Union in regard to partisanship. 
In brief it was this: 


“We object to the misleading prefix or affix ‘ non- 
partisan’ by means of which the dissenting minority 
seek to attach to us the stigma of ‘ partisan.” We have 
always been willing to call ourselves partisan until that 
term has been construed to mean that we were shut up 
to the recognition of but a single political organization, and 
such a definition we will not accept. We have the 
partisanship that in Illinois makes us lend our influence 
to the Prohibition party, in South Dakota to the Re- 
publican, and Nationally with the Prohibition party. 
As has been said a thousand times, we have never 
added to the tests of membership in the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union which were, at 
the beginning, total abstinence and the payment of con- 
stitutional dues. Nor has any State added to these tests 
save Iowa, which has so narrowed the broad basis of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union that a 
woman who sympathizes with the Prohibition party is 
practically disfellowshipped, while in this Convention 
are Republicans and Democrats, Prohibitionists and 
Union Labor party members, united in our forty depart- 
ments of work, and only disagreeing as to the political 
method by which the liquor system shall be outlawed. 

“For several years it has been our custom to adopt 
a resolution to the effect that our work shall be with 
the party that puts forward prohibition as its primary 
issue, and since the Prohibition party is, in most of the 
States, and Nationally, the only one that does this, we 
have for five years included its name in our resolu- 
tions.” 


Mrs. Foster, of course, held that the Union had 
greatly crippled its influence by declaring itself 
in support of the Prohibition party. She claims 
that the seceding delegates will take with them 
fifteen thousand members, chiefly in the States of 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Maine. The Iowa and 
Maine delegates will, of course, support the Repub- 
lican party because it supports prohibition, and the 
Pennsylvania delegates will support it because most 
of them are in favor of the Republican plank advo- 
cating the repeal of the taxes on whisky so as to 
retain those upon clothing and iron. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


The importance of the work accomplished by the 
women who only a few years ago were urging the 
matter of temperance education upon unwilling 
legislators aid teachers gives value to the follow- 
ing extracts from the report made at Chicago by 
Mrs. Mary Hunt: 

Within seven years the Legislatures of twenty- 
seven States and the National Congress have made 
the science of temperance a mandatory study in 
schools under their control. Only eleven States 
now remain without this legislation. Long before 
the next decade closes, scientific temperance will 
be a compulsory study in every public school in 
this Republic. 

The lack of suitable school manuals to teach this 
topic seemed an insurmountable obstacle at first. 
To urge the exclusive adoption of the first books 
that met the need, and to oppose unworthy books, 
urging their revision, was an obvious duty that is 
no longer imposed. ‘The revision of defective books 
and the preparation of other good ones is the great 
victory for scientific temperance of this year. 

As a result of our unflinching refusal for four 
years to indorse books on this topic that fell below 
our standards, and of the hard work of the past 
year, we now report as many good, well-graded 
temperance physiologies as there are school text- 
books on most other topics. These are issued by 
different publishers, and among their authors are 
names of National fame. 

We have now four series we commend, each con- 


sisting of a well-graded primary, intermediate, and 
high-school book. The first is the “ Pathfinder 
Series.” A.S. Barnes & Co. published these for 
us when no one else would. 

Next to these in the order of their publication are 
the “ Eclectic Physiology Series,” published by Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co.; “The Union Physiology 
Series,” published by Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 
(being a substitute for the Smith Physiologies); 
and “ The Authorized Physiology Series,” published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

In addition to these we have several individual 
books : an intermediate book entitled “A Healthy 
Body,” by Charles H. Stowell, M.D., of the State 
Medical University, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dulaney’s 
“Standard Physiology,” published by W. J. C. 
Dulaney, Baltimore, Maryland ; and a High School 
Physiology now in press by Dr. H. Newell Martin, 
F.R.S., Johns Hopkins University. 

The best laws and the best books are useless 
without interested teachers, but each year shows 
the teachers more ready to adopt practical methods 
as fast as these are developed and presented. 

While it is yet hardly time to look for results 
from this work, reports coming from all parts of 
the country testify that public opinion is being in- 
fluenced by what is taught in the schools, that 
classes of people inaccessible by other instrumen- 
talities are being reached ; that a generation is in 
training for whom the saloon will have no attrac- 
tion. CHICAGO. 


THE WEEK. 


The acting Judge Advocate-General of the Army, 
Colonel Guido N. Lieber, has submitted a report on 
the subject of desertion, which gives some instructive 
figures in regard to the reasons that have been assigned 
by 299 prisoners out of 443 tried for desertion and con- 
victed in the last year. They are as follows: Drink, 
127 ; drink and influenced by others, 8 ; drink and other 
causes, such as domestic trouble, inexperience, depres- 
sion, fear of the civil authorities, sickness, labor, dis- 
satisfaction, deaths, and trouble with non-commissioned 
officers, 15 ; opium, 2 ; unable to support wife, mother, 
etc., 8 ; other somes affairs, 12 ; ill-treated by officers, 
36 ; trouble with soldiers or civilians, 18 ; miscellaneous, 
59. 

In his remarks upon the figures Colonel Lieber says : 
“Thus it appears that in trials for desertion the cause 
most frequently assigned is drunkenness. The deserters 
who assign this cause ordinarily claim that they were 
drunk when they absented themselves, and had no 
intention of deserting, but were afraid to return lest 
they should be treated as deserters.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A TEXAS DEEP HARBOR. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The Christian Union in a recent issue made some 
deprecatory editorial comment upon the Texas Deep- 
Harbor question, which was so clearly based upon a 
misapprehension of the facts of the case that I feel con- 
fident of the grateful reception which a candid writer 
will accord toa condensed statement letting in the light. 
Suppose the following facts were clearly shown : 

1. That sixteen States and Territories could save an 
average railroad haul of 600 miles on all imports and 
exports by a Texas deep harbor. 7 

2. That the cost of transporting a ton of freight one 
mile by rail was equal to the cost of transporting it six 
miles by sea. 

3. That these sixteen States and Territories now 
exported nearly 500 millions of farm and other prod- 
ucts. 

4. That the people of these States actually had 
become convinced by thorough study of the question 
that they could save to themselves and their families 
the prodigious sum of $10,000,000 a month—$120,000,- 
000 annually—as soon as the Government should afford 
them a deep-water outlet to the sea, upon the Texas 
coast. 


5. That these people number fifteen millions; that | 


they have nearly one hundred votes in Congress, and soon 
will have more; and that the States which they inhabit 
embrace the most rapidly developing portion of the 
whole United States. 

If all these things were clearly proven, no patriotic 
American would for a moment think of disputing the 
fairness and justice of their demand for relief. To 
enrich one-fourth of the whole American people, at the 
rate of $120,000,000 annually, would be held a noble 
ambition, worthy of the highest statesmanship. 

All these are proven—yes, and more. The subject 
is a new one in the East; it is old and well understood 
in the West and Southwest. Eight hundred delegates, 
representing sixteen States and Territories, met last 
year at Denver ; about one thousand delegates met this 
year, this month, at Topeka, to further the same end. 

Another misapprehension is that they are asking the 
Government to spend ten million dollars upon three 
harbors which might be saved. That is a grand mis- 
take. The Government decided years ago to spend 


$1,500,000 at Aransas Pass, $8,350,000 at Galveston, 
and $3,000,000 at Sabine Pass. Part of this has already 
been spent, and largely wasted, because spent only in 
driblets. It would all be spent, even though no Deep 
Harbor Convention had ever assembled. The only 
question at issue is whether it shall be spent now, and 
get a deep harbor within a year or two, or whether it 
shall continue to be spent at a rate which will require 
sixteen years to complete the work and afford the de- 
sired relief, adding meanwhile a heavy percentage of 
cost to repair deterioration—for nature constantly 
operates for the undoing of unfinished works of this 
character. | E. H. Ropes. 


WHITE AND COLORED CARS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It was an encouraging sign of the times to hear a 
prominent white Kentuckian in the Blue-grass region 
remark on a train not long ago that he would rather 
‘‘ choose a seat-mate by the color of his linen than by 
the color of his skin.” In the same line is the state- 
ment of a dentist in one of the Blue-grass cities, that 
when a slovenly negro or white man comes in to have a 
tooth pulled, he performs the operation in his outer 
office from a common wooden chair; but a negro 

ntleman or lady is taken to his inner office and treated 
ike a gentleman or lady. There is some encourage- 
ment in the incident related by Walter P. Hill in The 
Christian Union of November 7. He saw with his own 
eyes the passengers in a certain railroad car allow 
other ticket-holders to occupy empty seats when the 
rest of the train was full. That was certainly a very 
decent thing to do. But what is the public sentiment 
of a region in which it is boasted of as an act of sur- 
prising generosity ? 

It is a difficult matter to put one’s self in another’s 
place. The tone of Mr. Hill’s letter makes one fear 
the Southern white mind is losing that important 
capacity. Let him test the matter by supposing the 
main incident of which he speaks reversed, and then 
writing his opinion of it. hat would be his tone if 
a company of white sportsmen had for any reason 
insisted on taking seats in the car provided for colored 
people, and one of the colored passengers, by telegraph- 
ing ahead, had gathered a mob of negroes to take them 
out? What would he write if the colored passengers 
had objected to his “inspecting ” their car, and em- 
phasized the objection by violence that called for 
medical attendance? ‘There is great reason to believe 
that he would not have written a letter about the bad 
manners of some white people. It is not incredible 
that the other whites on the train, and perhaps himself 
with them, would have used their pistols promptly and 
freely, in perfect confidence of acquittal in any South- 
ern court for the consequences. | 

No doubt there are colored snobs. The colored 
porter who said the mob served the colored preachers 
right was a snob, if he made any such remark. The 
position the colored people are kept in puts them 
under an almost overwhelming temptation to curry 
favor by fawning on those who never think of the 
negro as entitled to impartial rights. 3 

he cure for negro snobbery is in treating negroes 
as men, according to their character and ability, not 
according to their color. This is what “ Northern phi- 
lanthropy ” tries to do. It is what Southern chivalry 
must do, if the South is to have a more permanent 
civilization than Egypt or India. 

Berea Ky. WattTer E. C. Wriaut. 


THE NEGRO IN POLITICS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


Allow me to supplement Mr. Hill’s remarks by say- 
ing that the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Rail- 
road, which pretends to give negroes facilities equal to 
the whites in the matter of cars, has “ colored waiting- 
rooms,” inferior to white waiting-rooms, in which every 
negro, have he first or second-class ticket, must go, if 
he stay in any waiting-room at all. Negroes, as a rule, 
first-class ticket holders and all, must ride in the smok- 
ing-car. They are, generally speaking, too timid to 
expostulate in the presence of any large number 
of whites. Occasionally a high spirited negro may 
object if an attempt is made by violence to oust him 
60 his rights. Such spirit gets the name of snob- 

ry. 
In traveling about the South I have never found a 
man afraid to talk on the negro question. The Gov- 
ernor of this State gave me a long interview on the sub- 
ject, which appeared in leading Northern and Southern 
papers. The gist of the interview was that North Car- 
olinians wanted to get rid of their six hundred thousand 
negroes, and get in hardy white folks who can develop 
the State’s resources, but who will not come and work 
on a levei with the negroes. Prominent men through- 
out the South make no bones of saying publicly that 
the whites will never let black men hold political 
offices, and that they themselves would not hesitate to 
take down their rifles to prevent negro rule. These 
people I meet frequently, and never has a man declined 
to discuss the race question, with about the same con- 
clusions in every case—namely, that either the negro 
better go West, or, if he remains here, not to push for- 
ward the least claim for political preferment. “ Ig- 
norance ” is the great objection put in opposition to 
ne s holding office. M. Y. BEACH. 

SHEVILLE, N. C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PEN DRAWING AND DRAUGHTSMEN: Their Work and 

Their Methods. A Study of the Art of To-day, with Technical Remarks. 

By JosEPH PENNELL. With Photogravures and other Illustrations. 4to; $20. 

The work of the following artists, besides others, being dealt with: Mariano Fortuny, Daniel Vierge, 
G. Favretto, J. F. Raffaelli, A. Montalti, Antonio Fabrés, Louis Gallice and Ferrand Fau, Martin Rico, 
T. Tito, A. Casanova y Estorach, Adolph Menzel, W. Dietz, H Schlittgen, Robert Haug and Hermann Liiders, 
Ludwig Marold, A. Oberlinder, Albert Richter, A. Stucki, Waldemar Frederick, Léon Lhermitte, Edouard 
Détaille, Madeleine Lemaire, E. Dantan, P. G. Jeanniot, Louis Leloir, Maxime Lalanne, Ulysse Butin, 
H. Scott Mars, A. Lancon, A. Lalauze, M. de Wylie, Caran d’Ache, Frederick Sandys, Ford Madox Brown, 
E. J. Poynter, Sir Frederick Leighton, William Small, W. L. Wyllie, T. Blake Wrigman, Frederick Waiker, 
George du Maurier, Charles Keene, Linley Sambourne, Harry Furniss, George Reid, Walter Crane, Randolph 
Caldecott, Maurice Griffenhagen, Hugh Thomson, Herbert Railton, Leslie Willson and J. Raven Hill, 
Alfred Parsons, Edwin A. Abbey, C. 8. Reinhart, Reginald B. Birch, H. F. Farny, Howard Pyle, Arthur B. 
Frost, Frederick Remington, E. W. Kemble, Alice Barber, Robert Blum, Alfred Brennan, Frederick Lungren, 
Harry Fenn, Kenyon Cox, Wyatt Eaton. 
*,* A special edition has been printed, of twenty-five copies only, each containing an ort ginal pen drawing by 

; the author, no two copies being alike. Price, $50. 
THE NEW LIBRARY WORDSWORTH. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Chronologically arranged with the author’s various readings, and many new 
MSS., hitherto unpublished. Edited by Witt1am Knieut, LL.D. Illustrated 
with Etchings by C. O. Murray from original drawings. 8 vols., 8vo, $25. 


Also, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. By Kyieut, 
_» LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, St. Andrew’s. With which is incorpo- 
rated the solitary canto of the projected “ Recluse,” the fragments of “ Michael,” 
the poem on Nab Well (originally designed as a portion of “The Recluse”), 
the Alfoxden and Grasmere Journal] of Dorothy Wordsworth, records of tours, 
letters, ete., etc. Illustrated with an etched portrait from the picture by 


Haydon. 3 vols., 8vo, $10. 


A NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SANT ILARIO. 


By F. Marion CrAwForp, author of ‘* Mr. 
Isaacs,’ Dr. Claudius,’’ ‘* Saracinesea,’’ 
etc., ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘ , $4. ruly an interesting story, admirably related; a 

striking and wholly creditable picture of Italian life 

Zemple Library. New Volume. and character . . . but the romance of the volume is 

SELECT ESSAYS OF DR. JOHN-| more uotable—is of signal power and distinction.””— 

SON. Edited by Gzorcs Birseck Hint, D.C.L., | Press. 

Pembroke College, Oxtord. With six Etchings by 

HeRBerRT Raitton _2 vols., lémo. $3.75. Bound 

in half calf, $5.50. Half morocco, gilt top, $6. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. With an Introduction by Mor- 
Ley, and Portrait. I2mo. 928 pages, cloth, $1.75. 
Bound in half calf, $3. Tree calf, gilt edges, $4. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Revised 
throughout by the author. 189. 807 pages. With 
a new Steel Portrait. Cloth, $1.75. Bound in 


** A complete and finished work, one which must be 
placed among the best of the year, whose pages we 
ticipate with pleasure a second acquaimtance 
The volumes are illustrated with some charming | V2 30 7 
etchings by Mr. Herbert Raiiton, and the editor has traits 


performed his part of the work extremely well. 
A NEW STORY BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Every person must sooner or later possess a copy of 
Author of ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 


A REPUTED CHANGELING; 


them in a more attractive form than in the ‘ Temple 
Library ’ edition.’’—London Atheneum. 

Three Seventh Years, Two Centuries Ago. 
By CHARLoTTE M. YoneE. 12mo. $1.00. 
*“*The working out of the dramatic incidents is as 


Recently published in the ** Temple Library.” 
THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLI- 

skillful as the portraiture of character. The stor 
will charm the dullest reader. and its literary excel- 


VER GOLDSMITH. Edited by Austin Dos- 
son. With Etchings by JoHN JELLICOE and HER- 

lence will satisfy the most cultured and fastidious 
critic.”’— Scotsman. 


BERT RaILTON. 2 vols., lémo, $3.75. Bound in 

half calf, $5.50. Half morocco, gilt top, $6. 

** May fairly rank as an édition de luxe. The pub- 

lishers weli aeserve the gratitude of all book collect- 

ors ’’—Athenewum. 

‘**Two handy and beautifully printed volumes, em- 
bellished with delightful etchings. ... Marked by 
that perfection of editing whic the most val- 

** With a well-constructed plot, its scenes illustrate 

o@rtain harmless superstitions not uncommon in the 

middle classes in England in the Seventeeth Century 

and later. Asa piece of literary work, moreover, it 

is superior to most of the novels of the day.””— Phila- 


uable result of minute scholarship.’’— Nation. 


New and Revised Edition Now Ready. 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. The Journal 


Intime of pnenri Frédéric Amiel. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. 
HumMPHRY WARD, author of Robert Elsmere’ 
‘*Miss Bretherton,’’ etc. With a Portrait. New 
and cheaper edition. 12mo, $1.75. Bound in half 
morocco, gilt top, 

**A wealth of thought and a power Of expression 
which would make the fortune of a dozen less able 
works.’’— Churchman. 

**A work of wonderful beauty, depth, and charm. 
-.- - Will stand beside such confessions as St. Augus 
tine’s and Pascal’s. . . . It is a book to converse with 
again and again ; fit to stand among the choicest vol- 
umes that we esteem as friends of our souls.’’— Chris- 
tian Register. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE RECTORY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. Moteswortu. Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. l6mo. $1.25. 


delphia Bulletin. 

***A Reputed Changeling’ is a brightly written 
and ingeniousiy constructed story.’”’—ZLondon Athe- 
nieum. 


**Itis a sketch of English Court society in the lat- 
ter days of the Stuarts ; and the idea is prettily car- 
ried out.”’— St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


Charlotte M. Yonge’s Novels and Tales, 


12mo. $1.00 Each Volume. 


The Heir of Redclyffe. (Illustrated.) 
Heartsease. (lllustrated.) 

Hopes and Fears. (Ilustrated.) 

Dyneover Terrace. (Illustrated.) 

The Daisy Chain. (Llustrated.) 

The Trial: More Links of the Daisy Chain. (Illus- 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. | 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF | 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY AT RETAIL. 


Our store, 50 feet wide and extending through from Twenty-third to Twenty-fourth 
Street, is one of the largest and most beautifully appointed in the country, and 
is most completely and thoroughly stocked with everything 
appertaining to Books and Stationery. 


** A great many wise people are already pur- 


variety. 

Children’s Books in endless variety. 

Theological, Religious, and Devotional 
Books iv common and fine bindings. 

Choice Etchings and Engravings, large and 
small, framed and unframed. 


chasing articles for Christmas Gifts. We have : rie + 6 j 
=. 
All the New Books of the Day. ip es 
Standard Books in Fine Bindings, many of te a 
them designed and bound especially for our retail 
department. 
All the leading Holiday Books. 
Bibles. Prayer-Books, and Hymnals in great 


MONOTINT BOOKS, 
Beautifully illustrated, to take the place of Christmas Cards 


The Master’s Series. 4 vols., small 
4to, 16 pages, 7 color and 9 penandink. Each, .15 


His Witt. His Way. His Worp. His Love. 


The Poet’s Greeting Series. 4 
ee 4to, 20 pages, color, monotint, and type, . 


Port’s GREETING. A’CHIME. 


Holly Boughs. Oblong, 12 pages, 


25. A STRING oF PEARLS. EVERGREEN. 
The Log Book. (Rigging of a ship.) Upward. A companion for a month, 
16 pages, color and monotint............... .... .25| centaining 32 pages of Scripture texts and 
; hymns, and original illustrations in color and 
Harbor Lights. (Sea views.) 4to, monotint. Small 4to, varnished board covers.. .50 
12 pages, monotint and pen and ink. ........... - 35) Onward. A text-book for every day in 
Corats. (Sea views, shells and coral.) the month, with verses. 4to, 32 .. 
Oblong, 12 pages, 6 color and 6 monotint....... .35| The Heavenly Way. A daily com- 


panion, containing Scripture texts and hymns 
toramonth. Drawings in color and monvtint. 


Feathered Favorites. Birds, with 
drawings after Giacomelli. 4to, 16 pages, color 


The Light of the World. Color 
The F' irst Christmas. ‘The Infant and monotint drawings. With Scripture t-xts 
Jesus.”” by F. W. Faser_ With original illus- and verses. 4to, 16 pages and original covers... .75 


trations in monotint by WALTER Paget. Large 


Little Maids. In portfolio, 12x 14% 
inches, bound and tied with ribbon and imita- 
tion of wood covers. Containing “ne monotint 
page, with original poem and seven loose pages. 
Each containing drawing in color of a little 


Love Divine. Daily texts and hymns 
foramonth. With 32 pages of colorand mono- 
tint illustrations by Frep. Hinges, Large 4to, 


We Are Seven. By Wma. Worps- 
WORTH. With original illustrations in monotint 
by Mary L. Gow. 4to, 20 pages............ 1.00 


Please call and examine. Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


EP. DUTTON & GO,, Puvisners, 31 West 230 St., New York, 


Enlarged and Printed in New Type. 


INCE 1873, when St. Nicuo“as ror Youne Fouxs was begun, it has led 
all magazines for boys and girls. Nothing like it was known before, and 
to-day, as the Chicago Inter-Ocean recently stated, “It is the model and ideal 
juvenile magazine of the world.” ‘Through its pages the greatest writers of 
our time are speaking to the youth of two great nations, and the best artists 
and engravers are training the eyes of boys and girls to appreciate the best in 
art. ‘There was only one way that Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, its editor, could 
make it better, and that was by making more of it, and so, beginning with the 
seventeenth volume (November, 1889), St. NicHox“as was enlarged, and the 
magazine is now printed in new and clearer-faced type. During the coming 
year, among the many special features to be published, are 


Mr. Epwarp SALmon, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ Oct., 1887, says: **1 have left till the last 
any mention of the lady who, by right of merit, 
should stand first. Mrs. Molesworth is, in my opin- 
ion, considering the quality and quantity of her 
labors, the best story-teiler for children England has 
yet known. This is a bold statement, and requires 
substantiation. Mrs. Molesworth, during the last six 
years, has never failed to occupy a prominent place 
among the juvenile writers of the season. ... Mrs. 
Molesworth’s great charm is her realism—realism, 
that is, im the purest and highest sense.”’ 


NEW EDITION OF 


Mrs, Molesworth's Story Books for Children 
16mo. $1.00 Each Volume. 


A Christmas Posy. 

Four Winds Farm. 

Christmas-Tree Land. 

Two Little Waifs. 

The Tapestry Room: A Child’s Romance. 
A Christmas Child: A Sketch of Boy-Life. 
Grandmother Dear. — 


trated.) 

Pillars of the House; or, Under Wode Under 
Rode. 2vols. (Illustrated.) 

The Young Stepmother. (Ilustrated.) 

The Clever Woman of the Family. (Illus- 
trated.) 

The Three Brides. (Illustrated.) 

My Young Alcides,. (Illustrated.) 

The Caged Lion. (Illustrated.) 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. (lllustrated.) 

The Chaplet of Pearls. (Illustrated.) 

Lady Hester, and the Danvers Papers. (Il. 
lustrated.) 

Magnam Bonum. (lllustrated.) 

Love and Life. (Illustrated.) 

Unknown to History. A Story of the Captivity 
of Mary of Scotland. 

Stray Pearls. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, 
Viscountess of Belaise. 

The Armourer’s ’Prentices. 

The Two Sides of the Shield. 


FOUR IMPORTANT SERIAL 
STORIES BY FOUR WELL- 
KNOWN AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


One of these, a story for girls by Nora 
Perry, begins in the December number, and 
another by Wm. O. Stoddard, which will in- 
terest bovs and girls alike, will be begun in 
the January St. NICHOLAS. 


BOTH THE DECEMBER AND 
JANUARY ISSUES WILL . 
BE HOLIDAY NUM- 
BERS. 


ATHLETIC AND OUTDOOR 
SPORTS BY WALTER 
CAMP, OF YALE, 

AND OTHERS. 

The first of these was -published in the 
November number of St. NICHOLAS, a second 


will appear in the December number, and 
others will be published throughout the year. 


IN THE DECEMBER ‘<ST. 
NICHOLAS’’ IS A _ RE- 
MARKABLE ARTICLE 
ON THACKERAY BY 
HIS DAUGHTER. 


The new volume of St. NIcHOLAs, when bound, will make two superbly illustrated 


Rosy. 

“Carrots :”’ Just a Little Boy. 
An Old-Fashioned Story. 

The Cuckoo Clock. 

Tell Me a Story. ' 

The Adventures of Herr Baby. 
Little Miss Peggy. 


Nuttie’s Father. 

Scenes and Characters; or. Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. 

Chantry House. 

A Modern Telemachus. 

Beechcroft at Rockstone. 

Womankind. A Book for Mothers and Daughters. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free by mail 
to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


books of about 550 pages each, filled with the best work that can be obtained from the 
leading authors and illustrators of the day—stories of character and adventure ; sketches of 
information and travel; outdoor papers; articles of special literary interest; suggestive 
talks on natural history, scientific subjects, and current events. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. Subscription price, as heretofore, $3.00 a year, 25 conte 


7 commence wit ue. ers, new ers, and postmasters take su ti 
patter ein be made (by check, draft, money or express order, or registered letter) to the pubis “tg sa 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF OTHER NEW AND INTERESTING 
FEATURES WILL BE MADE FROM TIME TO TIME. 


THE CENTURY CoO., 33 East 17th St., N. Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


TUCKERMAN. 
THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE. 


Edited by Bayarp TucKERMAN. In 2 vuls., large 8vo, 
with portrait, $7.5). 


HALEVY. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By Lupovic HAtévy. With illustrations by MADE- 
LAINE Lemaire. Large 12mo, paper, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.50; silk, $4.00; half levant, $5.00. 


HERRICK, 

LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON TO MISS J., 

1834-1851. 12mo. boards, with label, uncut, $1.75. 

SAND. 

CONSUELO. 

By Greorce Sanp. Translated by Frank H. Porter, 
4 vols., 12mo. cloth, full gilt, $6.00; half calf, 
$12.00; half levant, $15.10. A small number of 
large-paper copies at $13.50 per set. 

DOBSON. 

POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


By Austin Dogpson. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00; half calf, 
$8.00; half levant, $9.00 ; full calf or levant, $12.00. 


BARR. 
FEET OF CLAY. 
By Ameuia E. Barr. ANovel. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ABBOT. 

BATTLEFIELDS OF ’61. 

A narrative of the military operations of the War 
for the Union from its outbreak to the end of the 
Peninsular Campaign. By J. ABBOT. 4to, 
with 28 full-page illustrations by W. C. Jackson, 
$3.00. 

COOLEY. 

EMMANUEL. A Story of the Messiah. 

By Witu1aM Forses Coo.ey. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MARKHAM. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, 
the Navigator. 


1560-1605. By Crements R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S. 
12mo, c:oth, with maps and illustrations. $1.25. 


CONDER. 
PALESTINE. 


By Mason Conver, R E., Leader of the Palestine 
Exploration Soc. With maps and illustrations. 
12mo, $1.25. 


ROE. 
TAKEN ALIVE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By the late Epwarp P. Rog. 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with Mr. Roe’s other stories, $1.50. 


* THE GOLDEN DAYS OF ’49. 

By Kirk Munrog. A story of the opening of Califor- 
nia and the discovery of gold. With ten double- 
page illustrations by JAcKsoN. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

WILKINSON. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
By Sir J. GarpnerR Witxinson, D.C.L., F.R.8., 

F.R.G.8., ete. A new edition, revised and cor- 
rected by Samugt LL D.,D.C.L. With 
several hundred illustrations, many full-page 

plates in color. In 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


STOCKTON. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
EXPECTED. 


By Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘Rudder Grange.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.5¢. 

GARRETT. 
LIFE’S LONG BATTrLE WON. 


By Epwarp GARRETT, author of ** Occupations of a 
Retired Life,”’ etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 
and the NURSERY 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


The most handsome and best 
magazine for children ever 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


ITS CONSTRUCTION, DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT, AND APPLIANCES. 
WRITTEN BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES IN ALL BRANCHES OF RAILWAY WORK. 
With 225 Illustrations ; 13 Maps ; 19 Charts, many being colored ; and a full index. 


Bound in half leather. 


Introdaction by Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
Chairman of Interstate Commerce Commission. 

THE BUILDING OF A RAILWAY. : 
By Thomas Curtis Clarke. 

FEATS OF RAILWAY ENGINEERIN 4 
By John Bogart. 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES ARS. 


y M. N. Forney. 
RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 
By Gen. E P. Alexander. 
SAFETY IN RAILROAD TRAVEL. 
By H. G. Prout. 
RAILWAY PASSENGER TRAVEL. 
By Gen. Horace Porter. 


8vo, $6.00 net. . 
CONTENTS: 


THE FREIGHT CAR SERVICE. 
. By Theodore Voorhees 
THE PREVENTION OF RAILWAY STRIKES. 
By Charles Francis Adams. 
HOW TO FEED A RAILWAY. 


B jamin Norton. 
THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 
, By Thomas L. James. 


y 
THE RAILWAY IN ITS BUSINESS RELATIONS. 
EVERY-DAY LIFE OF RAILROAD MEN. , 
STATISTICAL RAILWAY STUDIES. 
By Fletcher W. Hewes. 


For the first time there is presented in this book an anete account of the American 


te i an industry representing over nine thousand million 
road. The 


ollars in its 150,000 miles of 


above enumeration of the subjects treated is sufficient to show its value and 
importance. Nothing has been left undone which might add to the lasting value and inter- 


est of the work. 
THE VIKING AGE, The Early History, Man- 
* ners, and Customs of the 
Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations. 
Illustrated from the antiquities discovered 
in Mounds, Cairns, and mg as well as 
from the ancient Sagas and Eddas. By 
Paut B. Du With 1,400 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


**These luxuriously printed and profusely illus- 
trated volumes embody the fullest account of our 
Norse ancestors extant. Mr. Du Chaillu has gone ve 
fully and very carefully over the whole of his ground. 
This extensive and important work must be of high in- 
terest to all English-speaking people.”’—J. Y. Tribune. 


ASPECTS OF THE EARTH, A Popular Ac- 


count of Some 
Familiar Geological Phenomena. By N.S. 
SHALER, Professor of Geolugy at Harvard. 
With 100 Illustrations. 8vo, $4.00. 


The general reader will find here an interesting and 
graphic account of those phenomena of the earth’s 
suriace — earthquakes, cycles, volcanoes, rivers, 
forests, caverns. etc.— which most directly affect 
human life. The illustrations are many and artistic. 


** The curiously close inter-relation between natural 
science and the progress and development of man 
rely own in this great work.’’— Boston 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


FALL 
ISSUED} 


SUPREME THINGS. By Rev. E. F. Burr, 
D.D., LL.D., author of ** Celestial Empires,’’ ** Kcce 
Coelum,”’ ete. 12mo. 400 Cloth, $1.75. 

Very suggestive, original, and striking ; it reviews 
the things of the kingd@n, the Supreme Book, 
Supreme Law, Supreme Day, etc. 


STUDIES IN LUKE’S GOSPEL. By Rev. 
C. 8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. Stout paper, with cloth back, 50c. Bright, 
interesting, and helpful. 

For International Lessons from Jan. to July, 1890. 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS for Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Times of A fflicti 

Rev. H. M. Storrs, D.D. Double Swall Pica. 8vo, 
oy BP. Limp cloth, $1.00 ; Morocco, $1.75 ; Flexible, 


A copious collection, a convenient manual, in 
large, vroad-faced type, for the use of clergymen. 
A handsome, desirable Christmas present for one’s 

re 


A LAWYER’S RELIGION. By Helen R. 
Edson. l2mo. 366 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

A finely-written and very interesting story, show- 
ing the power of a sensible and consistent Christian 


wie. 


VERMONT HALL. By M. A. Paull. l2mo. 
402 pp. $1.50. Illuminated cloth cover. 


A bright temperance story by an English author. 


FRIENDLY WORDS TO YOUNG WO- 
MEN. “| Rev. H. E. Stone. Sq. 24mo. 134 pp. 
Illuminated cover. Cloth, 60 cts. 

An attractive little volume on the themes of high- 
est interest to young women, intended to make ** the 
King’s daughters glorious within.”’ 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS IN PEN AND 
PENCIL. 4to. SU pp. Cloth, $1.25; gilt, $1.50. 

An elegant gift-book, with beautiful engravings, 
illustrating gems of thought from our best authors. 


THE BIBLE IN PICTURE AND 
STORY. By Mrs. L. 8. Houghton. Small Quarto. 
240 pp. 269 cuts. Cloth, $1.25; gilt extra, $1.75. 

A pomepete résumé of Scripture history, from Eden 
to Paradise. A household treasure, to make the 
Book of books known and loved by the young. 


PICTURE AND STORY SERIES. Six 
l6mo volumes, fully illustrated. 48 PP. each, 25c 
Illuminated cloth binding. In a box, $1.50. 

Beach Farm Children. Sunbeams and Shadows. 
Good-Night Stories. Pretty Stories fr. Many Lands. 
Pleasant Tales. Stepping Stones. 


STORIES TOLD BY A DOLL. New Epr- 
TION. 4to. 102 pp. _18 illustrations, of which 12 
are full-page. Illuminated covers, 50c.; cloth, 75c. 

**A bright, spicy book, the amusing conceits of 
which are fresh and striking and the pictures of 
which are aptly effective.’’—CoNnGREGATIONALIST. 


CHRIST’S WORDS. The Gem of Wall Rolls. 
Iiluminated es, tinted payer. printed in colors ; 
choice cuts in photogravure of ‘* The Sermon on the 
Mount,” ** Christ in the Temple,” ‘* Descent from 
the Cross,”’ etc. On light roller, tasseled cord, $1.50. 


RAYS OF LIGHT. By Miss Helen P. Strong 
author of “Garment of Praise.” Monotint and 
——_ Oblong, 60 cts.; Leatherette, $1. Of rare 
merit. 


Amerian Tract Socrety, 


150 NASSAU ST., and 304 FOURTH AV., New Yorx. 

Boston, 54 Bromfield Street ; Rocnestsr, N. Y., 93 
State Street; Curcaco, 122 Wabash Avenue ; 
DELPHIA, 1,512 Chestnut Street. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: with a view to 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the ‘ 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in ie 


C,.an.’’ Terms b t. Dr. Titus unson 
Coan, 20 West lath Btreet. New York City. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
WYNDHAM TOWERS. 


A Narrative Poem, of the time of 
Elizabeth, by THomas Bartey AL- 
DRICH. Carefully printed and bound 
in an unusual and tasteful style. Crown 
.8vo, $1.28. 


BETTY LEICESTER. 


A delightful Story for Girls of Fifteen 
or thereabouts. By Saran ORNE 
JEWETT, author of “ Deephaven,” “ A 
White Heron,” “Play Days,” etc. 
18mo, $1.25. 


THE LILY AMONG THORNS. 
By Exot Grirris, D.D., 
author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25 ; in white cloth, with gilt 
top, $1.50. 

An engaging book, showing the liter- 
ary and esthetic characteristics of The 

Song of Solomon. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 


First and Second Series. Popular 
Edition, in one volume, cloth, $1.00. 
In Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 


THE CONTINUOUS CRE- 


ATION. An Application of the Evo- 
lutionary Philosophy to the Christian 
Religion. By Rev. Myron ApAms, of 
Rochester, N. Y. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Abbott’s Sermons. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


Sermons Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
1887-1889. 
: By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
‘“**Signs of Promise’ is the fit title of the 
first volume of sermons preached in Plymouth 


Pulpit since its greatest occupant passed from 
pice ey By all logical and intellectual inher- 


| itance, that pulpit is now worthily filled. . . . 


His words thrill with the current of hope 
born of a survey of the past, and making con- 
tact with the unseen future. . . . All of these 
sermons are strong, helpful, and suggestive, 
and reveal the true Critic, 
New York. 


** Clear and compact, and itate with the influ- 
ences of the time... . read these rool 
mons without being impressed with the ability with 
glow which are eminently spiri 

uplifting.’ Christian Intelligencer, New ork. 


** Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and 
eminently stimulating. Even those not alto- 
gether agree with the author’s theological positions 
will find much to be admired here and little to be 
condemned.’’— Congregationalist. 


Eighteen Discourses. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, - - New York. 


“ Pilorims Progress 


An interesting problem in A dai- 
tion demonstrated and proven. 


THE PROBLEM DEMONSTRATED. 


The circulation in round numbers of the PIL- 
GRIM SERIES OF PERIODICALS, published 
by the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, Boston and Chicago, was in 


May, 1885 + 280,000 
gain of next 12 months. 

= (eguals) Circulation 1886 ..... * + 316,000 
-+- (f/us) gain of next 12 months. 100,000 


416,000 
60,000 


= (eguals) Circulation 1887 . . 
(Alas) gain of 12 months. . 


= (equals) Circulation 1888 
+ (plus) gain of next 12 months. . 


476,00 
87,000 


= (eguals) Circulation May, 1889 : 563,000 ; 
THE PROOF: 


The Circulation of 1885 
Most careful editorial supervision 
Accurate scholarship and literary ability 
Mechanical excellence and reasonable prices - 


The confidence and appreciation of the Churches 


Circulation of 1889. or (circulation of 1885) 
xX 


HISTORY :—The circulation of the PILGRIM 
SERIES OF PERIODICALS in 1881 was 59,650. 


PROPHECY :—The circulation of the P/L- 
GRIM SERIES OF PERIODICALS is stili 
increasing, and promises to continue the record of 
““ Progress’ which the last four years have wit- 
nessed as shown above. 


CONG. 8. 8. 
and PUB- We) 
LISHING 


? Revision ? 
The intelligent discussion of the proposed 
revision of the Westminster Confession is 


promoted by a knowledge of Dr. Philip 


Schaff’s standard work in three volumes on 


The Creeds of 
Christendom. 


Rev. CHaruEs Hopes, D.D., LL.D. 
N. J.), ** No work From the pen of 
Ir. Schaff needs commendation. His reputa- 
tion for ability, learning, and accuracy is thor- 
oughly established.”’ 


Rey. C. A. Swainson, D.D. (Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge, England), ‘* These vol- 
umes to me immensely valuable... . 
They will help us very much in our lectures in the 
University.”’ 


The Creeds of Christendom. Biblioth- 
eca Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis. The 

’ Ureeds of Christendom, with a History and 
Critical Notes. the Rev. 
ScHaFF, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y. Pp. xxxiv. Three Vol- 
umes. ol. I. The History of Creeds. 
Vol. Il. The Greek and Latin Creeds, with 
Translations. Vol. III. The Evangelical 
Protestant Creeds, with Translations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $15.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or wil! 
be sent by Harper & Broruers, postage prepaid, 
io any ptrt of the United States, Canada, or Mezico, 
on receipt of price. HARPER’s CATALOGUE sent on 


receipt of Ten Cents in Stamps. 


NEW BOOKS. 


It Might Have Been. The Story 


Behind the Veil. Holt........... 1 25 
Lauret Crowns. Marshall........ 1 50 
Golden Silence. 1 00 
Lilian’s Hope. Shaw............. 1 25 
Miss Mollie and Her Boys. Mar- 

Never and Forever. Stebbing... 5") 
Old Christie’s Cabin. Brodie.... 1 00 
Little Ruth’s Lady. Green...... 1 00 
Little Radiance. ‘Chappell..... 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 
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shed. $1.0 a year; single 
' Ss copies, 15 cts. Sent on trial 

three months for 25c. A sample 

. copy and Premium List sent to 

= any address on receipt of a two- 


Nov. 21, 1889. 
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‘W. H. H. MURRAY 


contributes to the December 


ARENA 


a remarkable address on the *‘ Christian- 
ity of Christ, What it is, and where 
found.” It is well calculated to produce a 
profound i —— on the religious thought 
of the day, a masterly treatment of the 
subject, and the earnest manner in which Mr. 
MurRAY sets forth his convictions. 
article that should be read by all who have 
the religious future and welfare of the coun- 
try at heart. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS. 


Messrs. Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York: 

GENTLEMEN,—I have been selling several 
hundred sets of Dr. JoHN Lorp’s “ Beacon 
Lights of History,” and have written a friend 
a retircd clergyman, telling of the valuable 
features of Dr. Lorp’s great work, and 
advising him to engage with you in its sale. 

I call upon teachers, clergymen, and per- 
sons of literary taste, and carry with me 
from threeto six sample volumes ; and when 
I am in danger of missing a sale, I tell the 
person that if he or she will vead one lecture 
by the time I call again, and does not then 
want the order, I will agree not to say ‘‘a 
single word.” They of course think that is 
a fair offer, and so it is. 

About the first thing I hear on calling 
_ again is: ‘‘ What did you say is the price of 
this work ?” or, ‘‘ When will that work be 
delivered?” I take scores of orders in that 
way. It makes canvassing a very pleasant 
business when you have so good and read- 
able a work to handle, and then make the 
work do its own canvassing. 

C. W. SWARTZ. 


October 28, 1889. 
The cheapest, most popular and 

FRE widely circulated illustrated telia: 
« ious paper of the day amongst all 

evangelical denominations is The Christian Herald. 
Being determined to introduce it into every Christian 
home in the land, we offer to send it free to the end of 
the year to every person sending us their name and 
address, being sure they will like and afterwards take 
it. Every issue is nicely illustrated, and full of bright 
and interesting reading matter, and forms one of the 
best and most attractive papers for the home that can 
be obtained. The fact of its having the largest circu- 
lation of any illustrated religious ae published 
speaks for itself. Some of its speci atures every 


week are: Illustrations of current events. Portraits, 
with pictures and biographies of persuns prominent 
in religious and secular life. The 
latest morning Ser mons of the two 
famous preachers, Dr. Talmage and 
Rev. C. H. Spur geon. Missionary 
News. An article on the 8 Lesson. A short illus- 


Ss. 8. 
trated woned Anecdotes by well-known Evangelists. 
An interesting serial story. An article on prophecy 
by a prominent Minister or Layman. Selections trom 
new books, and the world’s religious sn and poem news 
in brief. It is highly indor almage and 
other eminent men. *weekly. 16 es. 
Subscription price, $1.5”. ee copies, 4 cts. Sold 
_ by all newsdealers. Address Man- 

ager, 71 Bible House, New York. Men- 

tion this paper. 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHODh|e 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


it has been a de- 

cided success, se teadily from year to year, and 

giving the no rest with its frequent 
its total sales to the present time aggregate nearly 


450,000 COPIES! 


Recreation and in it admirably‘combined. 
The book has been many times revised, and is the 
most pon of instraction books. It has also had ad- 
ditions. Price, with American fingering, $3; with 
foreign fingering, $3. 


From the very we Ro of its 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In Three Parts, with American and foreign fingering, 
each $1.50; complete, 

This fine book secured at once the powerful aid and 
approval of the professors and pu pile of the great Con- 
servatory it was compiled, and in which it 

always been used. Very widely known and used. 


ion for an Instruction Book is 
MASOR ’S PI NOFORTE TECHNICS, con- 
taining every exercise needed for the full develop- 
ment of technical ability on the planetost e. Dr. 
bon - , Mason , With explanations by W. 8. B ews. 


best Com 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC ENGINE 


Electrical power demonstrated. A perfect running 
electric motor sent prepaid to any address for $1.00 


BECKWITH Mfg. Co., Drawer 65Clcih ,,g Oalll. 


490, 


000 


Copies, - 
Copies, 
Copies, 
Copies, 
Copies, 
Copies, 


Send for a sample-copy with fu!) particulars. 


ETERSON'S 


BEST AND 


THE BEST STORIES—0nur stories and novelets are from some of the 

and are admitted to be the best published. 8 novelets and nearly 100short sturies will be 
E BEST HOUSEHOLD DEPARTME 

ing the sick, home dressmaking, the garden, kitchen, and other subjects invaluable in every household. 


BEST FASHION DEPARTMEN 
described, ie hee by Handsome Colored Fashion-Plates and numerous wood-engravings. 


E BEST FANCY-WORK PATTERNS—nany of them printed in colors—em- 
bracing the newest and most popular designs produced at home and abroad. 


TERMS: $2.00 PER YEAR, 


AGAZINE 


BOOKLETS! 


For the HOLIDAY SEASON. 


SWEET STORY 


COPIES OF THE 
Se 
mo) 
Ouble Thanksgiving Number 
~~ 4 = 
3 <3. 
OF | | Fas i 
1/3 a= ow 
: 
‘a ecm 
Re 
== a 
Mailed to any address for FIVE cents. qVl=s 4 
Choice Stories — Twenty Pages — Finely Illustrated. A FEW OF OUR OTHERS. 
** Stepping Stones,’’ 12 assorted iv box.. ..$ 50 
Yout ful Raye for Happy Days,’’ + 
ANY NEW SUBSCRIBER who sends us ‘* Heavenly Echoes,” 12 assorted in box...-<. 1.50 
$1.75 at once will receive Te Companion as SMOW th, 20 
FREE to January, 1890, and for a full year Heavenly 35 
and the Illustrated Weekly Supplements. Send Check, Money Order, or Bright romises**. + 
Registered Letter at our risk. Please mention this paper. Address, Thine 35 
L—A sample each of above sent, t 
HE OUTH ) OM PAN ION . Boston, Mass. for $2.50. Complete descriptive list of pen My ne 
ties sent on application. 


Fleming H. Revell, 


12 Bible House, Astor Place, | 148 and 150 Madison St., 


NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 


1830 
CHEAPEST 


FoR 


most popular aathors. 
given during the year. 
N T—embracing articles on health, nurs- 


N T— giving the latest styles of dress, fully 


IN ADVANCE. 


o-/. $3.50 { With a handsome premium, to the getter-up of the 
- - 4.50 club. 

- - $6.40 { With an extra copy of the magazine for one year, 
- - 9.00 to the getter-up of the club. 

- > $8.00 § With an extra copy for one year and a popular book, 


10.50 as premiums to the getter-up of the club. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


208 Chestnut ©+.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 


EUREKA SILK 


BUREKA KNITTING 
etc. Our celebrated 
for Art Embroidery, Rope Silk, 
ane and Etchinz Silks, are Unexcelled. 


Crochet Work. 
Wash Sil KS. 


50 and 100 yard spools. . en 
EUREKA O0L NIL Buttonhole and S zes 
16 yard s have tes rem 18 to 30. 
years an ve constantly n 
the reason that they are ALWAY REL ABLE hoth Give your 
in length, strength, and quality. ‘a sale by leading Corset measure. 
jobbers and retailers throughout the United States. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 26° Cents ‘Sez 


Silk, black or assorted colors, 

Illustrated Pamphlet with rules 

for a mbroidery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to 
y 


oz. Waste 
15 cents per, Oz. 


any address by the 


EUREKA SILK 


MFG. €0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE! 


Is the best for all 
kinds of Knitting, 


Eureka 


PURE DYE, 
\ FAST 
= 
COLORS, = 
= 
BRILLIANT 
- LUSTRE. 
= 
= 
<4 


Beautiful Orvamental Stitching. 
Five Hundred Thousand to be Given 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 


Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the 
MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the 
world. It covers every possible field of Fashions, 
Fancy Work, House Decoration, Cooking, etc., etc. 
Subscription price only 50 cents per Year. en- 
tion The Christian Union and send 50 cents for sub- 
scriptiin and 25 cents additional to pay postage 
and packing, 75 cents in all, and we will sua you 
one of these handsome Corsets free. Address 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine (o., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Assorted Colors, 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Choir leaders will receive a copy of a good, hew 
Christmas Anthena free, by sending address to. 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, O. 


Merry Ghristmas Bells 


A new Entertainment for Sunday Schools, by 
J. H. Fillmore. New music and new recitations 
in variety and abundance. The little folks are 
well supplied with songs and speeches. Price, 


ycents; 55 cents per dozen, post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, 
not prepaid. 

A Christmas Entertainment, by J. . Fill- 
more. Had an immense sale last year. Price, 
same as ** Merry Christmas Bells.’ 


Santa Claus: Mother Goose 


A new Cantata, by Jessie Brown and Dr. 
. B. Herbert. A charming By in Which the 
prine ipal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
luced. It is sure to please. Price, cents; $2.40 
ver dozen, not prepaid. 

Other good Cantatas -The Santa Claus Boys. 
Christmas Eve at Grandpa’s. Santa Chiaus 
and Family, and The New Wear. Price, % 
each. sof the five cantatas named 


above sent for = 
185 Race St, Cincinnati, 0. 


FILLMORE BROS” 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 71! Broadway, New York. 


NEW CANTATAS. 


SANTA CLAUS & C A new Cantata for Children, 
» founded on the idea that 
By Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothin 
And Geo. F. Root. without his partners, which 
are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Chetoiaues 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 
BETH LEH Pe This is an unusually fine work 
® for the Choir or Choral Society, 
By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the beet that Dr. Root has ever pro. 
duced, and is replete with goodeffects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
of X-Mas Music application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 
And 19 —s A+ St.. New York City. 


YANKEE 
KING ARTHUR'S 
GOURT. 

Shs Mart heat, acl 


A 
3 O fue 
War Beard! 
Ke NTS S WANTED 


wth be 


bhoan rleo, 3 bask 


AGENTS WANTED 


Guaranteed 927 Broadway 
W. not to Crock and 2 West 
A. B. C. HITE OATS or Fade. Silk l4th 8t., N.Y. 
Finish. Im- 107 State St. 
THE BEST one AINS C 
EASILY DIGESTED — QUICKLY OOrep ite proved by Chicago. 
A DELICIOUS B AST DISH. washing. 49 West 8t., 
Wearing Boston. 
quality un- 61 EuclidAv., 
Cleveland.’ 
Send for 251 Race 8t., 
Price List. Cincinnati. 


Will befound invaiuable tor 
Cc holera infantum 
and al Summer Com piainta, 
children or adults, Jtis nota 
medicine but willbe retained 


& sustain life when everything 


All Grocers.—Send fo 
by All Grocers.—s Murrey York: 


else fails, 4sizes35cts, up. 


MY STORY OF THE WAR 


Mary A. Livermore 


By n Narrative of *“*FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI 
ENCE As 3 NURSE” j in Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 
Good, of matchless pathos, it sells at 

e< make money on now 

No competitwn. FOO pages, 

splendid Steel Plates, = old Battle-Flags in twenty 

colors. Glat thoveand. 075,00 Wanted— 

Men and Women. no 
Freights and give Extra Vri 

A. WORTHINGTON DN & Hactiord, Conae 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 21 


Expression of Opinion by Leaders of Thought in Different Denominations. 


(Episcopal.) 


From the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
Boston, November 2, 1889. 


I am quite willing to be quoted anywhere as believing that 
The Christian Union is the best religious paper, and as advising 
everybody to subscribe for it. 


(Episcopal.) 
From the Rev. Dr. RAINSFORD. 
St. GrorGce’s Rectory, 209 East 161TH 
New York, November 5, 1889. 

I have, ever since I came to New York, been a regular 
reader of The Christian Union. The more I see of it the bet- 
ter I like it. I honor its open, honest spirit; I honor its cour- 
ageous spirit. I see as much of religious newspapers as most 
clergymen, and the trouble about the larger part of them by 
far is they “ hedge” and “ truckle”’ on real questions. Some 
powerful interest or other most evidently tones down or influ- 
ences their columns. 

_ Issues that we all feel (however we may differ about them) 
to be vital are ignored, or at least the language held concerning 
them is non-committal. There is nothing of this unworthy 
attitude about The Christian Union. “To witness to the truth ” 
as those who conduct it see the truth—this and nothing less 
is its most evident cause for being. In any way in my power 
I am indeed glad to advance its work and enlarge its circulation. 


(Congregational.) 
From the Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Pastor's Srupy, First ConGREGATIONAL CuuRCH, 
CotumbBus, Ohio, November 4, 1889. 

The Christian Union is the best weekly paper that comes 
to my door. It is bright, interesting, wholesome, genuinely 
liberal, properly conservative, sound and strong. 

As a family journal its influence is pure and stimulating ; 
its discussions of current topics are fresh and sensible ; its atti- 
tude upon the burning social questions is candid and judicial, 
with a disposition to see that the weaker party is not pushed to 


the wall; its tone and temper are always Christian. I wish 
that it had half a million subscribers. 


From the PRESIDENT of one of the Leading Eastern Colleges. 
NovEMBER 4, 1889. 


The Christian Union comes regularly into my family, and 
is read with great interest. Its candoi and fairness, its hearty 
appreciation of good work by whoever done, its breadth of 
sympathies, and genuine devotion to the coming of Christ’s 


kingdom, its accuracy in the treatment of subjects, and its wide’ 


range of discussions, can hardly fail to receive recognition and 
honor from those who regard truth as better than forms, and 


love as greater than dogma or tradition. 
[ Extract from a private letter, by permission. | 


From Professor CHARLES A. BRIGGS, 
: Of the Union Theological Seminary. 
New York, November 14, 1889. 

. regard The Christian Union as a very valuable religious 
newspaper. Its name indicates the spirit in which it is edited. 
It is fresh, bright, vigorous, independent, and progressive. It 
is a welcome visitor in my family. C. A. Briaes. 


(Presbyterian.) 


From the Rev. Dr. PARKHURST, 


Pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 
: New York, November 4, 1889. 


I am a most hearty believer in The Christian Union; have 
taken it for a number of years, and use all prudent opportuni- 
ties to induce others to do the same thing. I not only read it 
thoroughly the eight months of the year when | am at home, 
but have it sent to me the four months that 1 am every summer 
out of the country. : 

The paper is bright and crisp, and abreast of the times. 
Items of current interest, both at home and abroad, are treated 
by it in a masterly way. In its columns one feels the pulse- 
beat of the times. The spirit which animates it is broad and 
generous; uncompromising, but recognizing good wheresoever — 
it is to be found. | : 

I never feel that I quite know what has transpired in any 
given seven days unless I have read The Christian Union’s 


weekly digest. 
LAA 


(Presbyterian.) 


From the Rev. JAMES M. LUDLOW, 


Pastor of one of the largest Presbyterian Churches in New Jersey. 

| East ORANGE, N. J., November 2, 1889. 
For two things The Christian Union is, in my judgment, 
unsurpassed—for the sagacity of its outlook over political and 
social movements, and for its clear and honest statements of the 
advanced thought of the Church. It always has the heartiest 

welcome to my study table. | 


(Congregational.) 


From the Rev. JOSEPH T. DURYEA. 
2,402 Cass STREET, Omana, Neb., November 4, 1889. 


The Christian Union is a welcome family paper. It is 
instructive, interesting, and attractive in its material and style. 
Its temper and tone are manly, Christian, and catholic. It is 
fair and candid, “proving all things; holding fast to that 
which is good.” The variety affords a common interest to a 
family of persons of different ages and attainments. Its posi- 
tion on matters of public concern makes it a friend to all classes 
of our people. | 


From the Rev. FRANCIS G. PEABODY, 


Pastor of Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., November 4, 1889. 


I value The Christian Union more than any other religious 
weekly because it seems to me to perceive most clearly the func- 
tion of Christianity in the modern world. | 
| The spirit of the Lord is upon us in these days, anointing 
us, not to theological controversy or ecclesiastical development, 
but to the preaching of good tidings to the poor, and the set- 
ting at liberty of them that are bruised, and the proclaiming of 
the acceptable year of the Lord. 

Each week your paper seems to me to stand for this kind 
of practical Christianity, which makes the only basis of Chris- 
tian union, and the only teaching which keeps close to the 
spirit of the Master. The more readers there are for this kind 
of paper, the better for us all. 

Respectfully yours, 


Franois G. PEABODY. 


| 


Nov. 21, 1889. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


ILLUS 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION will publish with its 


first issue 1n December an 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOK SUPPLEMENT, 


in which all the books for the holiday season for young 
and old will be reviewed by experts, with numerous illus- 


trations from the best books. 


With our Christmas Number we shall publish The 
Home and Young Folks in a handsomely printed 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT, 


with seasonable and attractive articles for every member 


of the family. 


Next week we shall publish the first of a series of four 


deeply interesting 


~ SOCIAL STUDIES IN EUROPE, 
by Professor Richard T. Ely, of the Johns Hopkins Unt- 


versity. 


NO BARREL. 


[Out of subjects, are you? Well, tip over your 
sermon barrel, and take the bottommost shot. Only 
remember that the world’s army has been marching 
along since you last fired it off, and you'll have to alter 


your elevation more or less, to hit.’emsquare. Last 


Sunday morning’s truths may be half-truths or even 
falsehoods this morning.”—From “* Say-So’s,” Christian 
Union, November 7, 1889.] 


A friendly eritic has asked why THE CHRISTIAN 
Union, with its remarkable list of contributors, 
cannot offer a detailed prospectus for the year 1890, 
that should appeal to every family in the land, by 
definite attractions in the way of stated serials and 
other articles already in preparation. 

We desire to make public the substance of our 
response to this inquiry, for the reason that we can 
thereby explain certain principles governing the 
preparation of our periodical which are evidently 
not fully understood. 

_ Asa record and review THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 
published rather on journalistic principles than on 
those of the usual literary or scientific magazine. 
The latter can prepare matter months or even years 
in advance of publication, and can therefore foretell 
with absolute certainty what serials or other attrac- 
tions will appear in volumes yet to be, by merely 
presenting an index of materials already in hand. 
These are of general and not specially current 
interest, and consequently lose little if any of their 


value by being pigeon-holed. Indeed, their value 


often augments, by reason of the advertising they 
meanwhile receive. 

THE Curist1AN UNION, on the contrary, con- 
cerns itself as intimately as possible with the pres- 
ent. Its every issue, in nearly every department, 
is a record and review of that particular week in 


which it is published. It is devoted to the latest 
thought on the latest topics of current interest. 

To perform this function, it requires, in addition 
to its editorial corps, a large number of regular and 
occasional correspondents, who are representative 
and recognized leaders of thought in a variety of 
fields. 

But, under the conditions we have named, it is 
manifestly impossible for us to state long in advance 
what particular subjects these writers will treat of, 
or how they will treat them. All will depend on 
the march of events from week to week. The 
subjects that come uppermost in public interest will 
be those dealt with, and these will be considered 
from a point of view that is latest, freshest, and 
most enlightened. They will be treated as by 
sketches made by special artist on the spot, includ- 
ing every detail of the day’s action, in place of a 
collection of stock photographs of the bare scenery. 
In other words, they will be utterances inspired by 
an audience face to face with the speaker, instead 
of discourses prepared in the quiet of the study. 

Cannot every reader appreciate this difference, 
and thereby see and feel for himself the impossi- 
bility of foretelling the nature of our future work ? 
Tue CurisTIAN UNIon’s corps stands like an army 
under marching orders. All depends on the future 
and its finger-point. We. have no barrel, and 
few pigeon-holes. Our pulpit is on wheels, pre- 
pared to follow, with the least possible delay, the 
highways and byways of current thought and action, 
and to suit action and word to the needs of the day 
and of the hour. 

In brief, our prospectus is simply this: Whatever, 
during the year 1890, presents itself as a problem 
or subject of current interest worthy of attention, 
will form the subject of our leading articles, and 
the most intelligent thinkers and actors in that field 
will give our readers the benefit of their experience 
or inspiration. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


THE CARPENTER THEORY. 


I am emboldened to write you because of the invita- 
tion given in the Publisher’s Desk in this week’s issue. 
By the way, I want to tell you that the invitation was 
so heartily given that it seemed to take in every sub- 
scriber, and make one feel as if the editors really cared 
about what even one individual thinks. I should not 
write a letter like this to any other paper which we 
take. The article on the Carpenter Conception of the 
Universe about a month ago was a great help to me, 
and I would like to have the subject a little further 
elaborated. I received the impression from my early 
religious training that God sat up in heaven and made 
things work for the best for me and for others. As I 
grew older, I found that this view led me into mazes 
from which I saw no way out. I was like the old 
astronomers, trying to reconcile one with the other the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, while considering the 
earth the center of the solar system. 

The explanation of the subject in the article referred 
to threw in a new light. When I saw that God was 
omnipresent in the universe in the same way in which 
I am omnipresent in myself, though in an infinitely 
greater degree, I felt as if I had got hold of a center. 
I realized that the many acts of God which had before 
seemed inconsistent with one another, as the storms 
and calms, joy to one person and grief to another, the 
calling the stars by their names and the binding up of 
broken hearts, were really not different in principle 
from the different and apparently inconsistent acts of 
my own life, as eating, sleeping, thinking, loving, 
laughing, and weeping. Then again, unless one is 
constantly with another, it is impossible for him to 
form more than a one-sided view of that person, and 
even then there are many chances for misunderstand- 
ing. How much more so must this be in the ease of 
the finite attempting to understand the infinite. I 
hope I have made my meaning clear, and thank you 
again for the article. I may now compare myself to 
the astronomers after the discovery that the sun is the 
center of the system, with an infinite amount of knowl- 
edge to gain, but with my feet in the right path, and 
a principle underlying my efforts which harmonizes 
it all. 

We could no more keep house without our Union 
than we could without food. Father particularly likes 
the Outlook, and for myself, the paper has about taken 
the place of the dailies, the news is so much more con- 
densed, and you run no risk of seeing horrible details 
of murders and crimes. Mother sometimes objects to 
the theology, but, on the whole, enjoys -the paper as 
much as any one. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. & 


‘“ALL FLESH IS GRASS.”’ 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson must be a very “smart” as well 
as witty man, for he has imposed an old joke on the 
astute editor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” (see last 
Christian Union, page 601). This bonmot has been 
floating around for a dozen years to my knowledge, in 
this form, which I first saw in a book on elocution 
which contained only classical selections : 

** The horse bit his master : 
How came it to pass ? 


He heard the good pastor 
Say. * All flesh is grass.’ ”’ M' 


MARK THE LINES. 


In the war against fences fail not to emphasize this 
counsel to every one taking them down : Before remov- 
ing a road or line fence, call in your adjoining neighbor 
and, with his help and agreement, put in the ground a 
substantial stone to keep the line. As the law in this 
State fixes a line between private parties after twenty 
years’ agreement, and to avoid numberless disputes from 
discrepancies of measurement, as well as the removal 
or change of marks thought originally to be permanent, 
this matter is very important. The writer could give 
account of instances where hundreds of dollars had 
been wasted at law, that might have been saved had 
this simple plan been followed. In the absence of 
monuments human memory is very fallible about old 
lines. LAND SURVEYOR. 

Freponti,, N. Y. 


BE COURTEOUS. 


*“« He al ways says ‘ Good-morning,’” remarked a young 
man, speaking of his employer ; and it is much to be 
regretted that in this busy, rushing, money-making, 
money-seeking age so few business men can find time to 
even say “ Good-morning.” In their haste to get rich 
they become selfish, and as hard as the precious metal 
they long for and strive to possess ; and the poor and 
often badly paid toilers are regarded by them as so 
many machines, and are treated as such, and not like 
human beings to whom they owe the duty, as employers, 
of civility at least. In nine cases out of ten the kind 
and thoughtful employer has the most willing and 
faithful workers, so, after all, it pays in the end to be 
courteous. If the spirit of kindness were more univer- 
sally felt, or if man would stop for a moment to 
study what his duty was to man, half the weariness, 
half the drudgery of toil, would be lessened, and busi- 
ness houses would become less prison-like and the 
humble workers less like slaves. 

A WomMAN Business. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class — 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


7 TO 8 PER 
CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Minneapolis Mortgages, Secured on 
Productive Property 


Titles insured. Personal attention given to all 
de ghest references. 


WM. E. SMITH, 
Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE CO. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
F. H. HAGERTY, Prest. ORR LAWSON, V.-Prest. 


If you want to en a terse and satisfactory 
explanation of the Western mortgage business, 
as conducted by a conservative, well-managed, 
and successful company, paying 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing all securities, write to 


ABERDEEN, Soutuw Dakora. 


By Investing in 


Philadelphia : New York: 
1,328 Chestnut Street. 132 Nassau Street. 


Interesting Memory Primer, 
Send a stamp for it. 
Scnoor or Memory TRAtnina, 4 W. l4th St., 
N. Y. Crry. 
ing the receiving of ac- 


BANKING 


ness ON issuing Ruporest certificates of deposit, etc. 


In all its branches, includ- 


We have a Ra > line of Choice 
MUNICIPAL BONDS and other 
Safe Investments drawin 


7 PER CENT. Lists. 


deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scri 
Exchange and Travelers’ Letters of 


S. A. KEAN & C0., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


REAL E. P. WRIGHT, 


investment Banker, 
LOANS, 
BONDS, 


ments for Non-Residents. Seven 
STOCKS. Room 26, Jacobson Build’g 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
tw gong 4 of New York. Amount of issue lim- 

y law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 
FRANK > JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


i 
t 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $ 


B250,000 


7% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 2. The Company has never had a loss of any kind. 
3. A committee of investors visits Kansas each year to examine our loans. 4, Frequent exhibitions in New 
York of farm products from the sections where our loans are made. 5. Monthly Bulletins giving full infor- 


mation about all mortgages for sale. 
1888 and 1889, 


Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Reports for 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARG 0. Buy and sell COUNTY 


of Dakota. Pay 
per cent., according 
. the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. Issued for = 

Red River Valley Lands | 94 work done for the 
for tale. County. A regular in- 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent, 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Per | Stockholders’ usual five per ce. 
C semi-annual dividend paid, and a 
ent. | additional five per cent. carried tu 


surplus from half-yearly net earnings, being 


AN AVERAGE NET ANNUAL EARNING OF 
PER CENT. 


BUSINESS largely increased and extended into rich 
fields from which most excellent gr 

as evidenced by the above Splendi 

Qur securities are. ell and favorably t 

out the East. Milléons invested without loss to in- 

vestors. Our 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS | 


COLD DEBENTURES 


afford most satisfactory investments at good rates of 
interest. Loans fully Eusranteed, both principal and 
interest, at Third National Bank N. Y. City, and pay- 
ments made without delay or "expense to lenders, 
Safe as Government Bonds, and yield better income. 
N ow is an exceptionally good time to invest in 


WESTERN MORTCACES. 


Crops universally good. General outlook encourag- 
ing. Prospect for period of prosperity, general im- 
provement and growth bright, and character of loans 
offering above the average. Loans selected only from 

est localities, and each security carefully examined. 

Our lo~g experience, thorough knowledge, and past 
record insures satisfaction. Sums in any amount 
received, and orders promptly filled. Full information 
regarding our securities or stock, references and testi- 
monials furnished upon application. 


The Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


Paid in, 1,250, ooo, 
71 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
= Drexel Build’g, Philadel hia,Pa. 
ar 40 Wall St. , New York City, N.Y. 
2 Rialto Building, Boston, Mass. 
28 Corn Hill and Lloyd’ s, B.C. 
London, England. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


to ood per cent. on good Real Es- 
tate Securityin Denver. Formerly 
Cashier of State National Bank of 
Denver. erie any of the Banks 
of Denver, or Wright, 
National” Park Bank, New 
Of large or small amounts made ae ae JOHN D. KNOX 
& CO., Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 
peka, Special siven to placing 
money on farms and other and prop- 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. e have made many hun- 


dreds of loans for persons from England to California. 
Pay interest on Time Certificates of Deposits from 4 

to 6 per cent., accordiog to time. Send for a free 
of “ Knox's Investor's Guide.” Address 


JOHN D. ENOX & CoO., 
Topeka, Kansag. 


if You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
he Commerciai and Manufacturing 
entery 
of the State of WASHINGTON 
The western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road ; the head of et ation on Puget Sound; the cen- 
ter of the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific 
Coast, Com, COM TA LAN information to the 


Wash. 
[Mention this paper 


MINNEHAHA TROST 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and Ci Property. y. Payment Guaran 4 
Interest payable =. ew York Exch Liberal 

of interest and no expense to es holding 


vestments made in Sioux Falls ci 

en e oux re 

in the new State, with 

Trunk bin ines of Railway ; the Metropolis of the map new 
Bend circulars and references. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.:-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


OA 


B5O00,000. 


evninty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under Sinks authority and no pt goed and with perpetual succession, for the 


ransaction of a gener 


al and 


LOAN, TRUST. AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, monger pera Be Guardian, —- Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits 


from parties desiring to 

First-Class te Mortgages 
MARKELL, President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vi 


make 
th unquestionable security for nets payment of principal and 


ce-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


safe investments. We loan money for them on 
interest. 


Vice-President. 


. ELDE 
G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


G. 
JAMES BILL 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


¢ | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
. | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidl 
city in the Northwest, and it | 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Corresp 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Pre 


WESTERN OFFICE. ( 
NSTALM ENT D EBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building,Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- 7 ters for 
nformation 


DERENTURE 
BONDS. 


6% 


gated 
exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


USHN ELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial ffgents. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in a York or Boston. al Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT ne cent. net to 
investor. Address 
B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference b rmission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 
New York City, or Lockwood National 


dt San Antonio, Texas. 
BONDS, 7 to 8 per 


SAI E S I: cent. Semi - Annual 
by W. B. CLARK 

NVEST T CO., in sums of $200 and 

OF oera. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
ALL Fifteen years’ experience, 
Congr connections. Re. 
aoe Send for 
INVESTMENTS 


and 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


DER. without 
ag? 
references before you 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


char ag LOCATION IN THE 
UN 
invest elsewhere. 


P. C. Pres’t. TT. H. Tayior, Treas’r. 
W. H. V.-P. & Mgr. 


$100.000 


Authorized - 
- 75,000 


Paid-up 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Siouw City, Ia. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPANY. 


%|9 YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Guperior. We 
send list of b ns and maps to locate them when 
ested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
for those who never saw the a always Tan 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY 
PROFITS. 

LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to per cont, net, semi-annual in- 
terest. r to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth, and amivedis who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% Net on improved ed inside property from one 


to five years. Inf and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


freely given by 


| — 
— 
7 — | 
| 
— 
— 


_ Nov. 21, 1889. 
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FINANCIAL. | 


Many people wonder all 
their lives how things are done. 

They have only to ask. 
There is always somebody | tm. 
ready to answer. 

We have a pamphlet worth 
much to one who has money to 
lend. Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Eistate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


J J O'CONNOR, Pres. WM O’MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne GRano Forks Loan ano Lavo Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
Loans made on Farm and 


Estate Bought and Sold. Bon 
Collections made. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
$"lo Y"\o 10% 0 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For Health, Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
gage Bonds that pay 12 per cent., address 


A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


BANKER, 
TOPEKA, KANSA Aa. 


BONDS TOCKS 
6 %o COMMERCIAL 7 % MORTGAGES 8 % 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Before Send for the little 


m 
Investment 


application to The 
mpany, 140 Nassau York. 


Also, read. carefully the article entitled ‘‘ Mone 
Matters’ in The Christian Union of March 14, page ae 


nds 


A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 
AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 
BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
CHASE & SANBORN, 
145 BROAD ST., BOSTON, 

BEAUTIFUL 


ORGAN 


This seems absurd and yetisafact. We 


E. have not room to give full particulars 


FR E if you will send 15c. for sample copy of the 
C Christmas Number to GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, Box 2, 
- Philadelphia, Pa., you wiil find full particulars. 


fa PULPIT BIBLE, 


« 
BOOKS FOR THE 
+ BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 

BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN, 

a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOOK, | 
the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 
to buy anything in this line, 

. to be our Agent and make money. 
Write to or call upon 


THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 


You 
Want 


TETLEs 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


LEAS 


ever By to America. They 
have oa in the market of Great 


THE WORLD GRO GROWS NOTHING FINER. 


E. J. DENNING & CO... lee 
H. ONEILL &00.. . . . | Sew Week. 
RIDLEY & SONS, . New York. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, Broo 
JOHN WANAMAKER, . Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., P Bos 
CHAS. GOSSAGE &CO.,..°.°. 
ARSON, PIRIE & CO., . Chicago 
Etc., Ero , Eto 
No. Quality, - - 7Oc. per Ib. 
No. 2 5O0c. 


Sold in one-half and one 1 pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CoO., 
31 Street, Lonpon, ENG. 


New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Frosh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN FHE UNITED STATES. 


Chas.5. Crossman & G0. 


JEWELERS, 


1|Wish to announce that they have 
completed their Fall Stock of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Gold 
Watches, with hand-made cases; 
also Silver Watches for Boys and 
Girls. Diamonds in all the New 
Styles of Mountings, both singly 
and mounted with Pearls, Eme- 
ralds, Rubies, Sapphires, Opals, 
Turquois, and other combinations, 
which include many novelties in 
Rings, Pins, Brooches, &c.; 14- 
carat gold jewelry in all the new 
designs, and a variety of artistic 
silver souvenirs. 


23 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


High-class E tchings, taste- | 
fully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Frederick Keppel & (Co., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorx, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


_ Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Connecticut, New London. 

ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
Se d ed, an expe h 


ial Location unsu r beaut oad 


ConneEcTicuT, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 


Young Ladies. For circulars, address th® 
principal, Miss Emity Netson. 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.--Home and Col- 


Mrs. R. Ass’t cipal. 


ConNECTICUT, Baypo 
RS. BEEOHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
SS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
te oung ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 

ass., will reopen r2. Superior oppertu- 
po for the study of the poet nO and modern lan- 
— history, and mental and m oral 
philoso 


New York, New York. 
GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls, 22 East 54th ist Stress, reopens Oct. 2. 


ry, partments. Se 
1, 


Wasnineton, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1, sie "Fourteenth Street. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -Select 


Board apaing and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard high. 
Training and privileges of home. Address principals. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CABELL. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERV .\ TORY 
Music—Vocal and Instrumental, 

Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature and Languages, 


Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Physical Culture, ete. 


Beautifully Located. Carefully Candee ted 

ome for Ladies. The best equipped and ap- 
pointed Conservatory in the any thi Calendar free. 
Students may enter 2 any time for full or 


partial course. E. EE, Dir., Boston. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


oTENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


SCHOOL OPEN ALL SUMMER. 


Pupils qualified as e aye 
month, or money refunde The tinger movemen; 
taught. The extraordinary advantage offered of 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, pupils instructed on more thanone kind of 
machine without extra charge. Instruction > in 
manifolding, addressing of envelopes, and all forms 
of legal, commercial, architectural, theatrical. and 
miscellaneous typewriting work ormes of business 
and social correspondence taught. Speed dictation 
given in typewriting. 

iss mb refers with pleasure to a — in her 
school who, without any -dgonios A knowledge of type- 
writing whatever, can now correctly at the 
close of their second week of shed wn from 60 to 


75 words per minute. Also stenograph y taught at re- 
duced rates. Pupils qualified for rapi qencazenee 
dictation in from three to four months. Evening in- 


struction half rates. The usual advantage is offered 
of six to eight hours of stenographic instruction every 
week day and four hours every week day evening. 

DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY THE 
HOUR, WEEK, OR MONTH. 


Life scholarships, pupils recommended, and other- 
wise assi to positions as soon as qualified. The 


demand for the services of stenographers has been 
eater than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s school. 

‘Pupils gy in stenography by mail. Twelv 
esson sheets by mail, which will fully prepare 35 

aoa for dictation, one dollar. 


Stenography Can Be Taught by Mail h 
Perfect Success. Separate Courses of Com- 
mercial Penmanship. A Good Business 
Hand Acquired in One Month. 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Foor, the Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway (Not the Gilsey House), 
Between 28th and 29th Sts., Next Door 
to Dockstader’s Theater. — 


rt typewriters in one 4 


PURITY and DRILLIANUY 


are the qualities in cut glass 
necessary to secure their admis- 
sion to the Crystal Showrooms 
of Ovington Brothers. Purity 
first, as of the dew-drop, without 
any casts of purple or yellow: 
then fire and sparkle of pris- 
matic hues developed and diver- 
sified by the pattern of cutting. 
The pictured boul, low and mas- 
sive, nine inches acvoss and of a 
Persian design, while priced at. 
$8.00, is but one of a collection 
of a hundred, varying in valte 
from $5.00 to $60.00. 


UVINGION BROTHERS, 


330 Fifth Ave., New York, and 


Fulton and Clark Sts., Brooktiyn, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 
Correspondence invited. Catalogues furnished. 


BEST&CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


A soft, warm 
wrapper, tufted or 
trimmed with 
either red or blue 
worsted; pretty 
inexpensive, aD 
ver useful for 
night or morning 
wear, or after a 
bath. Price, $1.25 - 
by mail, lc. extra. 


Our 


estab; 


is the 
EST IN 
THE “WORLD 


devoted to the out- 
fitting of BOYS, 
Gi and BA- 
ae st thing they wear, 
= fy? from Hats to Shoes. 


We Serve ab- 


=~ gent buyers by 
matlas wellastfth y were in the store. 


To have your children clothed in the latest New 
York Styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata- 
logues and Samples. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Dressmaking: Simplified. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cub Porfoct-Fitting Dresses, 
Protected by 


on the Tailor’s Square 

usm ons 


The Only Improvement 
Ever Invented. 


Easy to Learn. Rapid to Use. Follows Evcrv Fashion. 


Garment Drafting Machine. 


ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED. 


now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 


6 WEST l4tu ST., NEW YORK. 


their machiue is really ~vonderful inve: tiv: 


921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


— 


“MORAL: INSURE IN THE T RAVELERS.” 


All First-class Dressmakers are adopting thi. Wonderful 


You can testit at youreown housefor30 days Free. Write 
The McDowell Garment Drafting M anne Co., 


We know the advertisers to be thoroughly rag rhe and thet 


Ss 
| 
| iw. SAS 
| 
| Sing 
| AF AWS 
= Qe 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SEALDNAND 
JAVA & MOCHA | | 
COFFEE 
| 
| 
a FAMILY BIBLE, | ; 
if a TEACHER'S BIBLE, | 
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FLEXIBLE STONE. 


What is described as a geological curi- 
osity is in the office of the acting chief 
clerk of the United States War Depart- 
ment, Washington. It is a piece of stone 
weighing about one pound, thirteen inches 
in length, two and a half inches in width, 
and one-third inch thick. There is no 
doubt about its being a genuine stone, 
but it nevertheless possesses the flex- 
ibility of a piece of india rubber. When 
taken in the hand and shaken in the direc- 
tion of its flat surfaces, it will bend back- 
ward and forward with a dull sound. 
The movement is more of a laxity in the 
adhesion, apparently, than an elasticity. 
When held horizontally by one end, the 
other will drop and remain in that po- 
sition. With the two ends supported on 
rests, the free center can be pressed one- 
half inch below the middle line. With 
one end held firmly on the desk, the other 
can be bent upward over one inch. The 
movement is not confined to the one di- 
rection—in the plane of the flat surfaces 
—but the entire stone seems to be con- 
structed on the principle of a universal 
joint, with a movement perceptible in all 
directions under pressure. This is what 
is known as itacolumite, or elastic sand- 
stone. It is stated that a whole mountain 
of it exists in southern Nevada, a short 
distance east of Death Valley. It is 
found in California, Georgia, and other 
localities in the United States. 


HOW FAST A WATCH CAN TRAVEL. 


Take a cylinder watch of the average 
size, for instance. A glance at the move- 
men shows, first of all, a small cog- 
wheel moving rapidly back and forth 
without completing the revolutions. 
Every single swing of this balance-wheel 
is equal to seventy-two degrees, or three- 
fourths of a revolution—average having 
been taken in all figures to be adduced 
for the matter of convenience. The 
diameter of the balance-wheel is usually, 
in the average size watch, seven-twelfths 
of an inch, the circumference conse- 
quently twenty-one-twelfths or one and 
three-quarters of an inch. The small 
point of resistance at the outer periphery 
of the balance-wheel consequently covers 
with each swing a distance of 3x1? of an 
inch, which is equal to one and five-six- 
teenths of an inch. An attentive ob- 
server will find by carefully watching the 
second-hand of the watch that there are 
five swings, or steps, in each second. 
That means 18,000 swings in an hour, or 
432,000 in a day of twenty-four hours, 
says a writer in the Chicago “ Tribune.” 
Consequently the point of resistance 
covers in a day 432,000x1 5-16 of an 
inch, or 568,667 inches, or 47,389 feet, 
which is, within a fraction of about one- 
fortieth, nearly nine miles. If a good 
watch runs two years without repairs the 
point of resistance has made 6, ome miles 
without a stop. 


INSURANCE. 


The statements and statistics given in the 
announcement of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, which is printed in the 
issue, are sufficiently striking to merit at- 
tention and to repay careful perusal. This 
New York * Observer’’ says: ‘The com- 
pany has been in existence long enough to give 
the thoughtful every opportunity to study the 
results and to decide for themselves how far 
it has fulfilled the claims of its earlier days. 
It has an immense company, and its growth 
must have exceeded the most sanguine hopes 
of its founders. In all this growth we recog- 
nize the energy and perseverance and the 

‘long-headedness’ of the President of the 
company, Mr. E. B. Harper. He has had a 
very faithful and efficient corps of helpers in 
all departments, and none will be more 
prompt than he to acknowledge the value 
of their services ; but in his choice of men to 
earry out his ideas of life insurance, Mr. 
Harper has shown consummate wisdom. 
The whole result of his work is a monument 
to his ability and pre-eminent business char- 
acteristics. He deserves the success he has 
achieved, and has achieved the success he 
deserves. —[New York Weekly Tribune. 


THE IMPROVED 


COAT COLLAR SPRING. 


b Every man and boy should 
ton holes, which Bhaye one. They go under the Col- 
disigures 8 coat j4r and keep the Collar and front of 
Coat in perfect shape without but- 
toning ; cannot blow open. Appli 


C., 
Bullock Coat Collar 
Spring Co., 38 Court sqr., 
Boston, Mass. 


A BASIS OF CONCORD. 


The “Congregationalist ” of last week 
says : 

t The ‘ Andover Review’ looks on the 
result reached at the late meeting of 
the Board as neither a victory of any 
party, nor a compromise between parties, 
but as the triumph of Christian fellow- 
ship opening the way for an honorable 
settlement of the controversy. It regards 
the critical moment as that in which Dr. 
Storrs said: ‘This Board has two wings, 
and it is perfectly legitimate that it 
should [have]. We have the right, all of 
us, to our opinion, and we are to deal 
rightly and fairly with one another.’ In 
respecting this statement and acting upon 
it, it says the beginning of the end of the 
controversy was reached. ‘ This granted, 
the way to peace and co-operation is 
open.’ As to the immediate future, the 
‘Review’ expects that procedure in the 
work of commissioning missionary candi- 
dates will be shaped by the principles of 
Dr. Storrs’s letter, on whose recognition 
as a basis of action his acceptance of re- 
election was distinctly conditioned ; re- 
enforced by the fact that, as now a mem- 
ber of the Prudential Committee, he can 
act, as occasion may offer, as the inter- 
preter of his own words. It gives us 
sincere pleasure to say that we can fully 
avcord with the view thus presented by 
the ‘ Review.’ ” 


IT IS WORTH READING. 


We understand a busy man’s views in re- 
gard to prolixity. In these days, affairs 
proceed at a rai rate, and there is no 
time for unnecessary halt, so we fall in with 
this idea momentum, and 'priefly call atten- 
tion to the essential points of a vital matter ; 
or, rather, we let others do it for us. Here 
are extracts from two letters which need no 
further comment: 

REISTERTOWN, Md., February 15, 1888. 

** 1 would like to see you and tell you what 
Compound Oxygen has done for me. It was 
slow but sure. ow, almost after two years, 


after using only one treatment, I think I can. 


say truthfully my health is as perfect as it 
can be on earth. Two doctors of Baltimore 
examined me and said mine was a hopeless 
case of asthma, and I will not tell you how 
much I have suffered with my lungs.”’ 

rs. Mary R. [RELAND. 


A concluding extract from another letter 
will furnish most satisfactory reading. 


MYERSVILLE, Md., August 6, 1888. 
‘TI believe the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment to be an invaluable remedy, because of 
the incalculable benefit 1 received from its 
use.”’ (Rev.) A. M. 
Pastor of Ew. Lutheran Church. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to ry one addressing | 5 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


SICK HEADACHE|: 
CAN BE CURED 


in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
Powders. 

They are perfectly harmless, pl asant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antipyrin, 
Antifibrin, Cocajne, nor any other poisonous drug. 

F To any real sufferer who will write 


to us at once, we will send freea 
rample package of the powders. 
This is to convince you of their 
merits. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials. Rec- 
ommended by Philip Phillips, tne ** Singing Pil =i 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecoet, and hundreds of physic 
Mention this paper. 


Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


Ely’s Cream Balm 
COLD IN HEAD. 


—CURtS— 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St , N. Y. 


"Safe and Certain” 


ie the testimony of Dr. George E. 
Waller, of Martinsville, Va., in 
reference to Ayer’s Pills. Dr. J. T. 
Teller, of Chittenango, N. Y., says :— 


*“‘Ayer’s Pills are highly appreciated. 
They are perfect in form an “ coating, 
and their effects are all that the most 
careful physician could desire. They 
have supplemented all the pills former- 
ty popular here, and I think it must be 
long before any other can be made that 
will at all compare with them. Those 
who buy Ayer’s Pills get full value.”’ 

"Ss a Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for various affections requiring a 
purgative medicine, and have given un- 
varying satisfaction. We have found 
them an excellent remedy for colds and 
light fevers.’”’>— W. R oodson, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

‘*I prescribe Ayer’s Pills in my prac- 
tice, and find them excellent. I urge 
their use in families.’’— John 
W. Brown, M. D., Oceana, W. Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Rold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


always 


EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Oll with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as 
Children enjoy It rather than 

otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by ? 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 


} 


WANTS. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Come | 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


nat L 1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums $5,253,404 39 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888............ - $3,867,269 52 
Losses da during vay same 

Returns “of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

$687,287 98 
The Com has follo 
United and State of 

Stock, and other Stoc 315 00 
Loans secure y Stoc an 
Real Claims due the 

| and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 


Six per cent. eared on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be to the holders thereof or their 
legal and after Tuesday, the Fifth 

ebruary next. 

The outstanding 5 peng ag of the issue of 1884 will 
and to the thereof, or their 

representat ~4 and after uesday 
Fifth of February next, from which date al 1 inte 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to a nel 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 

rned earns, of the Company for the year ending 
Sist Dosouiier 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JAMES Low EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. ST JOHN L. RIKER. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC B 
OBERT B. URN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ IRA BU RSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, AMES A. HEWLETT, 
ORACE GRAY. SORGE H. MACY 
LLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
ORGE BLISS, LDRON P. B N, 
AND ORGE L. NIC ‘ 
H GUSTAV AMBI K, 


HAWLEY, ‘RUSSELL H. HOADLEY: 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.‘ 


b. I had tried the best physi- 

without reliel for a severe iung 

ofTH ARNOLD affection, but a few bottles of 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer 

SET ME ALL 

Many of my friends have used 


it, and, like myself, consider 
Ci (gL0S. it the best cou remedy ever 


discovered. D. 
CONSumeriON. Watertown, N 25c., 50c., 
and #1. All Sell it. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
idvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise» 
ment in The Christian Union, 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store : 


IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BRROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street, 
94 door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


WANTED-By a lady, a position as housekeeper, 
governess, or companion. New York and Boston 
references. Address Maplewood, 244 Sixth Ave. 


A LADY owning an attractive country home near 
New York desires to take into her family one or 
more children to whom she would give a moth- 
er’scare. Highest social references. Address M. 
E., office of Christian Union. 


A MIDDLE-AGED LADY wishes a re-engage- 
ment as housekeeper. Accustomed to children 
and management of servants. Highest references 
given and required. Address Mrs. H., Stamford, 
Conn., care of Rev. Wm. Tatlock, D.D. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to foreign travel with her own family, and speak- 
ing several languages, would take motherly charge 
of a young lady—or more—for a lengthened for- 
eign tour. Highest social references. Presenta- 
tion at Court if desired. Address * Foreign 
Travel,’’ office of The Christian Union. 


A LADY desires 'a position as companion, light 
housekeeper, or governess to young chlldren, or 
would enjoy engaging in some charitable work. 
Address M., P. O. Box 71, Bloomfield. N. J. 


WANTED-—Devoted Christian young men to 
enter upon the work of saving boys at Burnham 
Industrial Farm, with a view to making institu- 
tional work a life-work for the Master. A Normal 
Training-School on the principles of Wichern. 
Hard work and small pay. Address W. M. F, 
Round, Box 17, Station D, City. 


FOR SALE.—At Ithaca, N. Y., a fruit farm of 
twenty-three acres, with buildings, lying just 
over the city line, in apples, pears, pea ? 
plums, grapes, black and red raspberries, and 
strawberries. Is accessible to schools ranking 
among the best in the State, and to Cornell Uni- 
versity. H. P. Johnson, Real Estate and Insur- 
ance, Ithaca, N. Y 


WANTED-—A good double bass player, machinist 
or shoemaker preferred. A steady job at good 
wages to a reliable man. Address Dr. Geo. F. 
Simpson, North Adams, Mass. 


soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to 


exteriors can only be produced and perma- 


ee held by the use o 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Tllustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on on wood on 


SAMUEL GABOT. Sole” Manufacturer 
0 Kilby Street. Boston. Mass. 


with privilege of answers os uestions, an correction © 
gopy. 95 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. Latin, Part 


ad 


= 
| = 
Ge 
| 
) 
) 
| 
j 
| | 
| | 
| 
GOLD in HEA HENRY E. 
50c 
= French, German, Spanish; : 
Italian and Latin. 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
sufficiently for every-day and business conversati< 
= Moeisterschaft Publishing Oo., Boston, Mass 


Nov. 21, 1889. 
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FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 


Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles |: 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and fall 
information, apply to any Ticket Agen a address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 11 


3.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, P. 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pas s. Agt. 


RAYMOND’S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Bos- 

ork, and 

Philadelphia, Dec. 

and 6, 10, and 20, 1890. d 30, out- 
— routes ‘and 


ial ans of magni cent Ves- 
tibuled Pullman Palace car- with Pullman 
Palace Dining-cars. Every ticket entitles the 
holder to visit Los Angeles, The Raymond t Pa- 
sadena), Riverside, San D 
Barbara, San Francisco, San José, Mount Hamilton 
and other leading resorts. 
cke expense both ways an ving 
he passenger while in Califo rnia 


partion will leave the cities 


3 and Feb. 10, for Tours 
32 + the South- 


Tours of days the 
Bm alifornia. Special trains of Vesti- 
buled Pullman Palace cars with D 
car, a gee bination car, etc. 


number eee rs taken 
[points of pict and historic interest to 


Spring Tours to Colorado and California; 
alan to 9 rnia, the Pacific Northwest, 

nd for descriptive circulars. whether 
California or Motives tours are de 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Wash’n St. (op. School St.) Boston, Mass., Chief office. 
257 Broadway (opp. City Hall Park), New York. 
111 South Ninth St. (under Continental Hotel), Phila., Pa. | 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
‘Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Glass from 


CLAYTON & BELL, fy ona to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


CUSHIOI 


IMPORTERS OF 


Qa ks 
LH-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


at grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL — 
Use it for Soups. 


5 Sauces, Made Dish, 
es (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat 
J eeps per- 

y in 
is cheaper and of 
finer fiavor than 
7.50. 
Genuine only with 
Justus von Libig 8 


EXTRACT 
~~ other stock, 


For and 
cookery- 


mates for any 

ne pound equal 

| to forty pounds of 

} lean beef of the 


length of time, and 
a of about 


and DODG 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


tou, Garden of the Gods, the 
Bceni ado, 


Solid Express Trains 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re 
Chair Cars to 


clining 

points and Kansas City. Through Chair 
Sleeper hetween Peoria, Spirit and 
ar via Island. The Favo 


dred purchasers, musicians, and tune 
with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wit 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH 


Chica Rock Pacific RY. 


East and West of the pete 


FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
EPH, ATCHISON, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAEF 
OPEEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGE 


E CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
and HUTCHINSON. 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, 


Free 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining C 


AGO, DES MOINES, COUN 
LH A, with FREE Reclin 
PLATTE (Neb.), anc 
COLORAD( 


and DENVER, 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan 


ty and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotel: 


west of Josephand Kansas City. 


c Grandeurs of Color 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
daily between Chicago an 


and from thos« 
Car anc 


rite Line 


Watertown, Sioux Falls, the er Resorts Be 


Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offer: 


facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 


tion, apply at any Coupon T t Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIA 
Gen’l Manager. & Pass. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet Or gan was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin i in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of these instruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequalled excellence of their or. ans, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhi itions, since and 


ficluding that of Paris, 1867. 
in competition with best mak- 
ers, of all — tries, they have 


the 
I $22to$900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 


traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. 
excellence achieved by other 
art of piano building, but still claim naaadiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im 
provement introduced 4 them in the year 1882. 
and now known as the ‘ 


STRINGER,”’ by the use of which 
is secured the greatest possi- 
ble purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other important advantages. 


Fhe recognize the high 
eading makers in the 


& HAMLIN PIANO 


from three hun- 


A circular, containin 
sent, together 


Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


also rented 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. AND PIANO 
N. NEW K. CHI 


UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


A MONTH AND BOARD 


PAID, or highest a 
30 Gave CREDIT to 
ents on our NEW ROOK. 


P. W. ZIEGLER, & CO. 520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SENTENCES BEWITCHED 


GAME intensely interesting, with 
Pn combinations of comical and 
mirth provoking sentences. Makes 
7 laugh and you can’t help it. No 
‘hristnas present would be enjoyed 
more by both young and old, By 
mail on receipt of fifty cents, 
NATIONAL NOVELTY CO., 


1205 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wonderful SELF-PLAYING ORGANS. 
ITEIORCAN 


THESRECOGNIZED 


‘Con 
OW. 


THE | 
LONE. 


REPRESENTED 


‘CHURCH ORGANS 
“INAILNVAE SNVOUO 


DEALERS. 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE CASE. 


PERFECT EASE 


AND COMFORT. 


Alfred Dolge 
FELT SHOES 


Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women, and Children. 


Prevent Rheumatism 
and Cold Feet. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
‘Mention Christion Union. 
New York. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 

Tur (eagerly): Cousin Belle’s early Christmas pres- 

Noiseless, Warm, ent gives me anideat What could be then to sen 
lis 


fred Dolge Felt Shoes or Slippers to all on our Christinas 
Nothing could give more comfort and pleasure.”’ 


Durable. 
DANIEL GREEN €& CoO., 122 East 13th Street, 


A Favorite with Physicians. 


: ‘a reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 


cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescrib 
what is popularly termed “a patent medicine,”’ is 
not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising ham/’s Pills, and use them con- 

stantly in their practice. Beecham’s Pills are, of course, an 

article of rare and exceptional merit. ‘They have the largest sale 
of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 
weak stomach, > hoor digestion, and sick headache they 


be incom ble. ey act like magic, bringing back almost 
imenaiaaal the keen edge of a appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, po rousing the whole human frame to renewed health 


and energy. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


THOS. BEECHAM, 


Mine 


80 


—" 


CONSUMPTION. ** It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone that Quimnaitiea can 
be cured. Leave the lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs 
of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,’ which will receive BOVININE and return with interest in new 
blood and tissue the care bestowed uponthem. BOWVININE is the vital principles of Beef concentrated, 
a highly condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in CONSUMPTION, 
Pneumonia or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. Will sustain life for weeks by injection. Causes feeble 
nfants and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. BOVININE is the only raw food that will not spoil, 
and is retained by the most irritable stomach; is daily saving life in cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, 
Diphtheria, Bright’s Disease, &c. 


BOVININE is sold by All Druggists. 
THE EDWARD HARRISON 


CO 

Manufacturers 0! 
Marrison’s Standard Barr 
Stone Grinding and Flouring 
Mills of all sizes and varieties, 


~~ CHANCE FOR; ALL 

GREATAMERICAN To! a 0 

f3 unds of Fine Tea, either 

oan Japan, Imperial. Gun- 

wder, Young ee Mixed, 
Breakf. r Sun 


pac. 
by on ky and durability. 
Be cular and state + 


Company 


what kind of Tea” you want. 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our celebrated T Coffees, and EAT AMER} For 
full sone address THE GR AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 31 and 32jVesey St., N. Y. 


ew Illustrated Cata.- 
logue and mention this 
The Harrison 
New Haven. Conn, 


i 
j 
| 
j 


Aibuc ak 
Rock 
| 
River. The Direc | 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX | 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to anc : 
daily botween CHI | 
CIL BLUFFS and O | ; 
ing Chair Car to N | | 
) 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco TRADE 
| 
: 
WA 
| 
. 7. 
(ss | 
| ow Prices. Write fo 
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THE DR. JAEGER'S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SysTEmM Co 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Branou (W. U. Build New York; 
Street. Brookl dingy 


Heemann ScCHAEFrer. ERNEST BENGER, 


Note our Trade Mark closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Ww to call attention to our Com Assort- 
e beg A plete 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
FALL AND WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 


The genuine sanatory are manufactured under 
the su oe ot Dr. and d sold by the at 
pam 


aeger, 
and their authorized agents only 
exp lanatory, descriptive, and illustrated 


ce list. free by 


mail. 
E TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 
Bail orders promptly attended to 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


RIGH DRESS SILKS. 


We offer two beautiful assortments 
of Rich Colored Silks at $1 and $1.25 
per yard. These prices represent 
about half the original value. 


Our Sale of Rich Fancy Silks will 
also be continued. 


Orders by mail receive careful atten- 
tion. 


James MeCreery & 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Uneaualea, 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertisee 
ment in The Christian Union. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th TO 14ts ST., N.Y. 


UR stock for Fall trade is now complete, and rep the productions of most of the leading 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Manyy. OVELTIES haye been introduced which 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 

A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we display a handsome assortment of Rugs, 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and Tidies of rich design and exquisite work- 
manship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than exclusive 
dealers in these goods have been accustomed to charge. 


BLACK and COLORED SILKS, SATINS, and PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Black Faille Francaise, 99c. No such values are 
Colored Faille Francaise, 97c. offered by any other 


we Quote: 
Black and Colored Plush, 99c. ) house in the country. 


Well selected stock of"BLACK and COLORED DRESS GOODS in the NEWEST and MOST FASHIONABLE 
DESIGNS and COLORINGS. 


== MILLINERY= 


Both trimmed and SE including the latest Parisian creations, supplemented by the 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEA For Men, Women, and Children, 


from the best mills of Germany, 
England, and America. 


OUR SHIRTS 


At 74c. for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpareil Muslin in 
the bodies and heavy 2100 Irish linen in the bosoms. The'workmanship is equal 
to the finest custom-made shirts. No shirts of equal merit 
can be found at any other house for less than $1.00 
for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, 
LINEN. GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 
Chenille, Turcoman, and all kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. China, 
Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware, and Housefurnishings of every 
description. Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard 
Certificates, $1.11. Same quality as above, without 
certificates, 62c. 


MAIL ORDERS Promptly and Carefully Executed. 


MACY CO. 


TRADE MARKS 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 

Because—It ~ ee just as it existed in the hepatic — of the living fish, not depleted of its 
natural bg —_ > of refining, nor weaken in hy e into an emulsion 
quantity of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water 

ring tre pri 

Because—lIn taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 

Because—Its administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 

Because—It is more _— assimilated than other Oils. 

Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 

Because—Of its perfect limpidit 

This peetes t Oil costs consumers no more 
Because—It is readily obtainable—all well-stocked Drug Stores 
Because—It is Soeatlensbiy the purest and best OD LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


12 FoR $12. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Photographs Sent on Application. 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Our business is the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of 

COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTTLERY, 


DUPLICATE 
EDDY’S GERATORS. 


We sell solid silver at prices less than the 
601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


original cost of making, and have a con- 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


the ualities abounding in the stores. 


stantly changing stock of about 5,000 choice 
silver articles, handsomely cased for Wed- 
ding Gifts, at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, 
$40, $50, up to $500, that would cost twice 
as much if bought elsewhere. We will send 
cases for selection with proper reference. 


Send for Price-list. Established 1844. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 
NEW YORK. 


Winter Sanatorium, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Much enlarged j increased facilities for treatment ; 


ONCE 

WANTED dropathic baths ; electri in all ite forms ; 
our goods by sam etothe wholesale | = *s treatment of catarrh and all 

Jade. "Weare the larceat | oases oases by inhalation wit densed air ; inhalations of 


sen! position, Mowry eavunced rd. Liberaloalry 
went position, for wages, advertisin 
1 Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or or Cincinnati, Os 


from October 15 June 1, wih or without treatment. 
H. J. CATE, M.D. 


Aoenchd, 
Co. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS »” RUGS. 


Fifteen bales of Antique and 
Persian Rugs and Carpets re- 
ceived, many of which are of 
large size and unique design. 
This is the finest shipment re- 
ceived by us for many years. 


FUR MATS and RUGS. 


A fine collection of White and 
Black Bear, Lion, Tiger, and Leo- 
pard Skins, Fox and Lynx — 
well mounted. 


19th 6b. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 
UPHOLS TE RY. 


CARPET SPECIALTIES. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AND  IN- 
GRAIN. We offer these moderate priced 
carpets, with elegant borders to match, 
with all the artistic designs and color- 
ings of the most expensive grades. 
MOQUETTES. These carpets have all 
the style and soft coloring of the expen- 
sive Axminsters, but are far less costly. 
Those desiring a rich parlor or library 
carpet at a moderate price, should ex- 
amine our Moquettes. 

ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. 
Our Collection is the finest in the world, 
and our prices are less than those usu- 
ally realized at auctions. 


UPHOLSTERY SPECIALTIES. 


We devote the whole of our second floor 
to the largest stock of DRAPERIES in 
the United States, including examples 
from the most noted looms of the world. 
All FABRICS used for Curtains, Por- 
tieres, Furniture Covering, and Wall 
Decoration in every style. Persons of 
good taste and moderate means will find 
a large and varied stock, especially ar- 
ranged to meet their requirements. 

LACE CURTAINS. Several rooms are 
devoted to the display of our Lace Cur- 
tains, in which all Styles are represented. 


ARTISTIC,DURA- 


BLE, SANITARY. 

Soft to walk on as 
a carpet. 

Easy to wash as 
tiled floor. 

Warm to the feet 
in Winter. 

Cool and cleanly 
in Summer. 

Noiseless. 

‘ Price moderate. 

THE NAIRN LINOLEUM is conceded 
to be the most perfect of all waterproof 
floor coverings now on the market,,and 
made from 2 to4 yards wide. 
OIL CLOTH.—Our stock of Oil Cloth is 
well seasoned and durable, with the 
latest color, decoration, and designs, in 
the usual grades of quality. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 1 9th Sts. 


$3 and 35 -East 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. ; 


"TRADE MARK 


R 
OLUTELY 
_ Absolutely Pure. | 
| This powder never varies. A marvel of purity: —————__—_ 
strength, and wholesomeness. More econom! 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition of boat, short weight 
only ° 
Baxina Powper COMPANY. 106 Wall 8t.. N. Y. 
| 
| President; Vice-President 
SSA 
MOLLER'S 
| 


Nov. 21, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | 


LADIES’ MAIDS ON THE PENN- | 
SYLVANIA LIMITED. 


The promise made by the Pennsylvania 

i some time ago that ladies’ maids 
would be introduced on the Limited has been 
fulfilled, and on and after November 15th 
they will be regularly employed on the train. 
Their duties will be those of a maid in one’s 
own household, and they will be particularly 
charged with the care of ladies traveling 
alone, ladies with children, and invalids. 
This feature perfects the conveniences af-} 


+ 


COPYRIGHT. 


the most p appointed train of the 
The Pennsylvania Limited 1 
WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 
GuARANTY INVESTMENT Co., 
Dear Srrs,—A large number of your 
readers are no doubt investors in Western , 
as there have been some bitter attacks re- 
cently made upon them. 
ing titles very seriously and causing mort- 
gage companies to lose millions. 
Ve 
whether the companies would have been large 
losers had the decisions actually been given, 


world. eaves | - 
191 Broapway, New York, 
Farm Mo , and it is due to them that 
It was stated, for instance, very widely in 
ry shortly afterwards it was ascertained | 
and it was found that not a single one of the 


fore they 
proverb pan says 


If your grocer sends you anything in place of SAPOLIO, send it back and 
insist upon having just what you ordered. SAPOLIO always gives satisfaction. On 
floors, tables and painted work it acts like a charm. 


it has no equal. Everything shines after it, and even the children delight in using it in 
their attempts to help around the house. 


For scouring pots, pans and metals 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 


forded by this wonderful train, and stamps it 
cago at 10:00 A.M. 

Editors of The Christian Union: 

to the security of such mortgages, especially 

rendered in Stevens County, Kan., invalidat- 
report, however, caused a to be made 

taken a title which would have come under | 


the decision. 
: ; Look at oursuperior value Kerseymere Pall Mall 
The fact is that titles are as carefully | Box Overcoats and your posse’ ideas of the beautiful 


searched in the West as in the t, and in- in overcoats dwindle to thin air. The elegant fabries 
vestors should be reassured rather than | and high-class wor ip of these garments distin- 
frightened by the outcome of the report. of netive brane are here 
n the case of the Guaranty Investment tion. To an intelligent and discriminating public low 
mpany, l wo prices are of no consequence unless accompanie 
our boo d decision ities of these overcoats are comuendable. We ‘have 
un taken with the | them at attractively moderate prices : 
cia 
legal our papers, and they were all : 
repared under the careful supervision of the md oy and simiiar in every respect to Finest Custom- 
ii ; Albert H. Horton, Chief Justice of the | 24 Overcoats worth $50 and $60. 
Supreme Court of Kansas. There’s Quite a Saving. 
n short, it may be said that a Kansasor a 


New York every day for Cincinnati and Chi- 
November 6, 1889. 

some information should be given in regard 

the Eastern papers that a decision had been 

that no such decision had been rendered. The 

larger and better known companies had ever 


KERSEYMERE” 


245 BROADWAY, 
mortgage or so Thompson (Near the Post-office,) 
irable a security as it 1s ‘ 


ours, etc. 
Gen. Eastern Manager. 


Oriental == | 
Carpets & Rugs|@] 
Turkish, Persian, and India, in all| 74 
sizes, superb colorings, and latest| = 


artistic patterns, selected by our own | = 
buyer in the Orient. — = 


Joseph Wild & Co., : 


82 and 84 WORTH ST., 


Near Broadway. 


== An elegant dressing, 
richly perfumed, removes 
land) all impurities from the 
scalp, prevents baldness 
and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, 
Soft, and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions. 
diseases of the glands, muscles and integuments, and 
relieving cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 
50 Cents. All Druggists. 


BARCDAY &CO., - - 


New York. 


AS SHOWN BY ITS STATEMENT 


ACTUAL RESULTS 


THE — 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Paid to Sept. Ist, 1889, for Death Claims 
to beneficiaries under its Renewable 
Term Policies, the sum of - - - - $1,292,000.00 
at a total cost for premiums of - - - 64,967.25 
The ordinary whole life level premiums 
204,641.31 
31.75 


Or, in other words, the same premiums, if paid for 


would habe been - - - - - - - 
Percentage of cost in Provident Savings 


Ordinary whole life level premium insurance, would have 
secured to the claimants $410,210 only, instead of 
$1,292,000 which was paid to them by the PROVI- 
DENT SAVINGS. 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 


Established in Boston in 1849. Established In New York in 1889, 


00,000 IN USE. 


ACTION OF LIGHT, PLEASING, AND CRISP CHARACTER, MOST SEN- 
SITIVE TO THE TOUCH; CASES OF UNUSUAL ARTISTIC BEAUTY, EXQUI- 
SITELY DESIGNED AND FINISHED WITH NEW PATENT PERFORATED 
BRONZE PANNELS| * * * * * * # # 


SUPERIOR QUALITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


| JOSSESS A,REMARKABLY BRILLIANT, SINGING, AND MELODIOUS TONE ; 


Old Pianos of other makers taken in exchange as part payment, for which full value will be allowed, 


Correspondence Solicited, and all questions 
cheerfully answered from the Company's 
WAREROOMS, 


Avenue, New York, 


174 TREMONT BOSTON. | 


663 
| BSS | 
ge! Tricopherpus 
| | 
— 
| 
MERSON 
| 


